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ROUND ABOUT GLOUCESTER. 


By Edwin 


HEN in the pre- 
historic ages the 
Titanic battle of 
natural forces 
ceased, leaving the 
record of the strug- 
gle graven on the 

rock, when the 

oceans had rolled 
back into their 
basins, and the 
glaciers that 
had over- 
whelmed the 
land had melt- 
ed and slipped 
away into the 
sea, there extended eastward from the 
general coast line of New England a re- 
markable promontory, opposing its rug- 
ged front to the buffets of the Atlantic. 

Its outer and principal portion was an 
island, separated from the mainland by 

a creek of some width. In succeeding 

ages the deposit of matter by the tides 

formed marshes in the broad bed of 

the creek and closed its mouth with a 

beach wall, since opened by an arti- 
ficial cut, restoring to the outer prom- 

ontory its original island character. 

Glaciers had rubbed and scratched the 
surface of the headland and overlaid it 
with extensive morainal deposits of peb- 
bles, rocks, and boulders, some of the 
latter strangely formed and yet more 
strangely placed. 











A. Start. 


To this part of the New England 
coast, in 1605 and 1606, came the Sieur 
Champlain, naming the headland Cap 
aux Isles, and the harbor on its south- 
west side, into which he sailed and made 
a landing, Le Beauport. Champlain 
mapped the country, which he found 
covered with forests of varied growth and 
with native vines and fruits. In 1614, 
that energetic adventurer and jaunty 
narrator, Captain John Smith, exploring 
the New England coast from the Penob- 
scot to Cape Cod, gave to Cap aux Isles 
the name of Tragabigzanda and called 
its three islands off shore the Three 
Turks’ Heads, in commemoration of his 
own marvellous adventure in the wars 
between Turkey and Transylvania. Be- 
fore his “ Description of New England”’ 
was published, however, he had obtained 
the renaming of many of his localities 
by Prince Charles, who bestowed upon 
the island cape the name of his mother, 
Anne of Denmark; and so Cape Ann it 
is to this day. 

It is due to Smith to say that the peo- 
ple of Cape Ann owe him honor for his 
spirited defence of the dignity and im- 
portance of the fishing industry in those 
days, when it was hardly looked upon as 
an honorable calling and when piracy was 
held in far higher respect. Smith’s words, 
published long before Cape Ann was even 
settled by white men, might almost be 
embodied row in some memorial to Con- 
gress in behalf of Gloucester fishermen. 
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Rafes Chasm. 


On this cape, the ancient town of 
Gloucester, which this year crosses its 
quarter-millennial line, grew into being, 
falling into the mode of life that Nature 
had clearly decided upon for such as 
should dwell on this rocky trespasser up- 
on the domain of the sea. Thus situated 
somewhat apart, overlooking the little 
harbor from which go out the fishing 
fleets that bring to Gloucester its fame, 
its maintenance, and so much of its sor- 
row, the old town has developed a strong 





individuality. Its people are democratic 
to the core, recognizing no caste or class, 
independent, with the sturdy self-reliance 
born of close companionship with the sea. 
Each season the battles on the banks with 
wave and fog and storm are renewed, al- 
ways with the certainty that many of those 
who go forth to the fight will never re- 
turn. A perennial war that drew always 
upon our towns for a share of their 
strongest men would be looked upon as 
an unbearable national calamity ; but each 
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year Gloucester must add to the natural 
mortality of the town fifty, seventy-five, 
or a hundred, sometimes more, for losses 
of fishermen on the banks. ‘This living 
in the shadow of death breeds a race of 
strong women and brave and loyal men, 
relying upon their own strength and 
judgment and bending the knee to no 
ancient idol in politics, in 
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severalty holdings. In 1698, the first 
great epoch in the history of the town 
was marked by the practical beginning of 
the shipbuilding industry ; and with this 
the growing population began to gather 
about the harbor. 

This closing decade of the seventeenth 
century was a time of sore vexation of 





religion, or in every day 
affairs. 

“ Free as the winds they drive 

before, 

Rough as the waves they 

roam —” 
are the Cape Ann men, as 
the gentle poet who knows 
and loves Essex County so 
well, has tersely described 
them. 

Fishing stations were 
planted on Cape Ann pre- 
vious to 1640, and John 
Endicott and the Bay set- 
tlers landed there, indeed, 
in 1628, but no permanent 
settlement was made until 
1642. Then Rev. Richard 
Blynman with others from the Plymouth 
Patent came to Cape Ann, boundaries 
were drawn, and the town of Gloucester 
was duly constituted. The original 
houses were built on the neck between 
Annisquam and Mill rivers, and fishing 
appears to have been only an incident in 
the agricultural life ofthe people. Among 
the names of these early settlers who 
came with Pastor Blynman are several, 
such as Babson, Bray, Sargent, Somes, 
Haskell, and others, which, with that per- 
sistence so frequently to be noted in our 
seacoast towns, especially if isolated from 
main lines of travel, have remained in 
Gloucester life to the present day. 

Blynman and several others soon left 
and went to New London, where Cape 
Ann Lane still preserves the memory of 
their migration. The growth of the town 
was very slow up to 1700. As long as 
the main dependence of the people was 
agriculture, the growth of their community 
must necessarily be slow. They had not 
yet found the touchstone of Cape Ann 
success. In 1688, the land, previously 
held in common, was first divided into 








Old Ellery House — once used as a Tavern 


spirit among our superstitious Puritan 
ncestors, and the Rev. John Emerson, 
minister of the First Parish in Gloucester, 
furnished Cotton Mather with some mar- 
vellous tales of diabolism in the town— 
tales which Mather preserved in the 
Magnatha Christi, and which Whittier has 
told in the poem beginning with this fine 
description of the Cape: 
“From the hills of home forth looking, far be- 
neath the tent-like span 

Of the sky, I see the white gleam of the head- 

land of Cape Ann. 

Well I know its coves and beaches to the ebb- 

tide glimmering down, 

And the white-walled hamlet children of its 

ancient fishing town.” 

Who or what were the warlocks who 
were exorcised finally by the prayers of 
the godly garrison of the block house we 
shall probably never know, but it would 
be easy, indeed, to conjure out of the 
rocks of the Cape, piled like ruins of 
Cyclopean masonry upon their rugged 
granite base, almost any creatures of 
superstitious fancy. The witchcraft per- 
secution found no victims on Cape Ann, 
fortunately. At Pigeon Cove, almost 
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opposite the Pigeon Cove House, there 
stands in the green fields, among the 
trees, a picturesque, time-worn house of 
the better class, the oldest building at 
that end of the Cape, which tradition says 
was built by the sons of an accused Salem 
witch as a refuge for their 
mother. It must have 
‘been a secluded and safe 
retreat in that distant 
time, though it was about 
that period that settlers 









The Gloucester Court House. 


began to establish themselves on that end 
of the Cape. 

In 1704, it 1s estimated that the popu- 
lation of Gloucester numbered seven 
hundred souls. At this period the fishing 
business was beginning, and there is 
record of a loss of five vessels and twenty 
men at Cape Sable in 1716, showing that 
the bank fisheries were already engaging 
considerable attention. Out of ship- 


building and the fisheries grew a 


participation in foreign commerce ; 
and thus fairly started on its mari- 
time activities, Gloucester develop- 
ed in population and importance, 
attaining at the time of the revolu- 
tion a population of four thousand 
five hundred. During this period 
it had borne its part in the French 
wars, in which it had a peculiar 
interest. Gloucester companies 
were at Crown Point and 
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Ticonderoga, and Gloucester men played 
a prominent part in the two reduc- 
tions of Louisburg, in both land and 
sea forces. ‘The year 1763 brought to 
the Gloucester fishermen freedom from 
French interference on the fishing 
grounds, and for a few years their busi- 
ness prospered, between seventy and 
eighty schooners being engaged in the 
bank fisheries. The development of 
maritime interests had shifted the real 
centre of the town’s life from the vicinity 
of Meeting House Plain on the 
“neck” to the harbor. There still 
remains near the site of the old 
church one of the aged houses of 
Gloucester, once occupied by the 
Rev. John White, and afterwards used 
as a tavern, the oldest house in Glou- 
cester to be used for this purpose. 
Here the selectmen of the town used 
to meet, and against their bills for 
entertainment the thrifty burghers of 
Gloucester were obliged to make a 
decided protest ; here we see muni- 
cipal extravagance having its begin- 
nings in pre-Revolutionary days. 
Gloucester was prompt and fearless 
in its denunciation of the Stamp Act ; 
and when, in 1772, with the cordial 
support of Virginia, the Boston pa- 
triots began to take decided measures 
against the oppression of the home 
government, Gloucester vigorously se- 
conded them. She was prompt with 
deeds as well as words, raising a com- 
pany of minute men immediately on 
the news of Lexington, and providing 
a quantity of arms and ammunition. 
There were two Gloucester companies at 
Bunker Hill, and six companies, with more 
than two hundred and twenty men, took 


** Mother Ann ' — Eastern Point, Gloucester 
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the field early in the struggle. 
The British sloop of war 
Falcon was driven from Cof- 
fin’s Beach, and later out of 
Gloucester Harbor, with the 
loss of a prize schooner, its 
cutter, barges, and thirty-five 
prisoners. In a subsequent 
attempt to take a supposed 
merchantman, which proved 
to be a British man-of-war, 
several Cape Ann men were 
captured and sent to the 





One of the Residential Streets. 


prison ships. The men of the Cape 
were born to the sea, and did not 
take kindly to the land service; hence 
in default of a regular naval service 
we find them engaging in the peril- 
ous and unprofitable work of privateer- 
ing. In this their gains were small; and 
many of them were taken and languished 
in British prisons. The town suffered 
severely from the war in lives and prop- 
erty, and the cessation of its fishing busi- 
ness reduced its people to great poverty 
and suffering. Still their loyalty did not 
waver and at the close of the war, when 
Shay’s rebellion came on, they readily 
raised a company to aid in suppressing 
that threatening uprising. 

The Bank fishery was not carried on 
from Gloucester to any noteworty extent 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth or 


















Main Street. 


the first part of the 
present century, nor, 
indeed, did it have a 
real revival until 1860. 
After the Revolution, 
as Gloucester renewed 
its activities, in the face 
of poverty and loss, 
attention was turned, 
to a great extent, to foreign commerce, 
and Gloucester vessels sailed to East 
and West Indian, European, and South 
American ports, developing a valuable 
trade. At the same time, the shore 
fisheries for cod rose to a considerable 
importance. 

The War of 1812 almost paralyzed the 
business of the Cape; but its naval im- 
portance made the struggle one of great 
interest among this maritime people. 
The people were again ready with men 
and means, and great preparations were 
made for the defence of the town in case 
of attack. Little privateering was in- 
dulged in, but there was ample opportu- 
nity this time in the naval service; and 
Cape Ann sailors served on many of the 
famous old war ships of that struggle 
which was of advantage to us only in the 
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naval glory that came from it. Hull in 
the early part of the war manned the 
grand old Constitution with men from 
Marblehead and Cape Ann. Neverthe- 
less, it was a time of hardship and priva- 


—— ag 





A Bit of Gloucester seen from East Gloucester. 


tion in the old town, and there was a 
gentéral celebration when the news of 
peace came. 

Party feeling ran high in Gloucester in 
these early days of the republic, when 
the questions which were uppermost were 
such as especially affected our seaport 
communities. During the fighting days 
of the Federalist party, when Hamilton 
was at the zenith of his influence, the 
Federalists of Gloucester kept pace with 
their fellow- partisans elsewhere in 





and civil polity developed in close rela- 
tions, and the parish church was the 
centre of all things for the pious men and 
women who set up their household gods 
on the rocks of Cape Ann; but so near 
the vast freedom of the sea, 
independent thought was 
sure to have an early birth, 
and so it happened that some 
of the leading people in the 
venerable First Parish, hav- 
ing studied the teachings of 
James Relly, the London 
preacher, were hospitably 
disposed towards his disciple, 
John Murray, when the latter 
came to this country and be- 
gan to preach. He had not 
then formulated a creed or 
organized a church; but his 
teachings were beginning to 
arouse the hostilty of the or- 
thodox, and the independent 
thinkers in Gloucester wished 
to hear him. He first preached in the 
meeting-house of the First Parish, but 
objection was soon made to this, and 
meetings were held in the spacious 
home of the Sargents, his principal 
supporters. At the instance of his 
friend General Nathaniel Greene, Murray 
was commissioned as chaplain of the 
Rhode Island regiments by Washington, 
soon after the outbreak of the Revolution. 
His health soon failed, however, and he 
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the strength of their organization, [77 a ae i ee | 


Until the death of their party they 
succeeded in holding the town. 
Afterward the struggle between the 
Whig and Democratic organizations 
was close and bitter, accompanied by 
many ups and downs for either side. 
When the Know Nothing movement 
arose, it at one time captured Glou- 
cester. The cause represented by 
the Republican party was received 
at once by the people with strong 
approval. They carried the town for 
Lincoln by a handsome majority, and 
with a few exceptions the town has 
supported that party ever since. 
The church history of the Cape has 
been especially notable. As in other 
New England communities, the church 





Low-tide at Magnolia. 


was obliged to leave the army and return 
to Gloucester, which he found suffering 
from dire distress and poverty. He at 
once secured assistance from his army 
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friends, through Greene and Washington, 
and the thanks of the town were unani- 
mously voted for this public service. 
The sentiment of gratitude, however, was 
short-lived. ‘The religious opposition was 
fanned into greater zeal by charges of 
Toryism. ‘The calling of the Reverend 
Doctor Eli Forbes to the First Parish, in 
1776, had given Murray’s friends an op- 


the Universalist faith, and remains to-day, 
under the title of the Independent 
Christian Church, perhaps the strongest 
religious body in Gloucester. Its first 
meeting-house, a plain frame structure, 
was dedicated on Christmas day, 1780, 
and in it was a crank organ, captured 
from an English ship by Captain John 
Somes, a Gloucester privateer of the 





On Eastern Point. 


portunity to warn the doctor that the 
parish was too poor to support him in 
case of the division which would follow 
his acceptance. He came, nevertheless, 
and the Murrayites absented themselves 
from the meeting. This stimulated the 
attacks on Murray, in which politics and 
theology played about equal parts. Ezra 
Stiles, then a pastor in Portsmouth, an- 
athematized the Gloucester schismatic in 
a bitter pamphlet, and the ensuing war of 
words kept certain printing-presses com- 
fortably warm. Murray was warned by 
the Committee of Safety to leave town ; 
but he refused, and his patriotism was 
soon vouched for by General Greene. 
The result of all this was the formation by 
covenant on the first of January, 1779, of 
the Independent Church of Christ, with 
sixty-one members, John Murray being 
the pastor. This was the first church of 


Revolution. The old organ is still pre- 
served as one of the historic curiosities 
ofthe city. The pleasant church edifice, 
now occupied by the society, on Middle 
Street, was dedicated in 1806 ; and not far 
away stands the religious home of the old 
opponent of the society, the First Parish, 
now a Unitarian organization, having 
drifted from its ancient moorings and 
finally, in 1837, having definitely allied 
itself with the Unitarian movement. In 
nearly all the “ white-walled hamlet child- 
ren of the ancient fishing town” are 
outgrowths from the parent stem of Uni- 
versalism. ‘That at Annisquam deserves 
especial mention, for it is the old Third 
Parish of Gloucester, and, in 1811, was 
converted with its pastor, the Reverend 
Ezra Leonard, to Universalism, and went 
over to that faith in a body. The old 
church was rededicated, a short time ago, 
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to the service of Universalism, in which 
the society has stood firmly ever since its 
remarkable transfer of allegiance. The 
Second. Parish, located in West 
Gloucester, made a similiar transfer in 
1830, by a vote of three to one, the 
orthodox members forming a new society. 
Thus of the three original orthodox 
parishes of Gloucester, all retain their 
organized existence, but one is Unitarian 
and the other two are Universalist. At 
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Parish claimed the right to tax the Inde- 
pendents for the support of the Parish, 
and the assessors, denying the application 
of the Bill of Rights to this case on the 
ground that the new congregation was 
neither a religious society nor a corpora- 
tion and that Murray was not a teacher 
of religion nor an ordained minister, pro- 
ceeded to levy on the private property of 
some of the chief Independents. ‘This 
was in 1782. The struggle might have 
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The Willows, near Annisquam. 


the time of the secession of the Second 
Parish, an agent of the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society said of Universalism, 
that “at Cape Ann it issues from every 
dark cavern there and is echoed by every 
rock and shrub that deforms the fair face 
of Nature.”” Whatever may be thought of 
this caustic individual’s theology, he cer- 
tainly seems to have lacked appreciation 
of the natural beauties of Cape Ann. 
This original association of covenanting 
followers of John Murray was destined 
to perform a part in the history of the 
state of vast importance to other reli- 
gious bodies than their own. By them 
was fought the fight for the real divorce- 
ment of Church and State under the Bill 
of Rights of Massachusetts. The First 


been avoided by an application for the 
incorporation of the new society, but its 
members preferred to stand for the prin- 
ciple involved. An action was brought 
in the name of Mr. Murray, as the reli- 
gious teacher from whom the money 
sought to be collected had been diverted. 
In the counsel for the Parish was Theo- 
philus Parsons, and Rufus King was 
originally Mr. Murray’s counsel, but he 
removed to New York before the case 
came to trial. The charge of the court 
was against the plaintiff, but the verdict 
of the jury was for him. The case was 
therefore reviewed before the full bench, 
and the final trial was signalized by the 
reversal by Judge Dana of the position 
against the plaintiff which he had taken 
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Fish Curing. 


in the original trial. He frankly declared 
his opinion that “the judgment obtained 
last year was in nothing erroneous,” and 
so the victory was won. ‘This experience, 
however, satisfied the society with law- 
suits, and when another case of a similar 
nature was brought into court in 1792, 
articles of incorporation were secured. 
The Universalist centennial at Gloucester, 
in 1870, brought together an immense 
gathering, the service of the Eastern 
Railroad being unequal to the immense 
strain put upon it. 

A circumstance in the early history of 
this society is interesting in itself as well 
as for the sake of a fact which attests the 
breadth and force of character of one of 
its ministers at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the Rev. Thomas Jones. Among 
the original covenanters of the society 
was one Gloster Dalton, a negro, —an 
early proof of the development of pure 
democracy in Gloucester. Concerning 
Dalton’s death and burial this record was 
made by Mr. Jones: 


“ April 11th, 1813, Gloster Dalton, an African. 
In this country from a youth. Supposed to be 
ninety years old, or upwards. The said Gloster 
Dalton was an honest, industrious man. He had 
been infirm about two or three years. He was a 
believer in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
and belonged to the Independent Christian So- 
ciety many years. He was a native of Africa, 
and brought away as a slave (so-called). For 
there are no slaves! All men are born free!! 

T. Jones.” 

There is a Garrisonian ring in this 
defiant declaration inserted in the ordina- 
rily dry pages of a burial record, which 
shows that this Pastor Jones was truly a 
man and a brother. 

Nothwithstanding these historic liberal 
movements, and the fact that Gloucester 
is in some sort the Mecca or Epworth 
of Universalism, orthodox Congregation- 
alism, as elsewhere in New England’s 
older settlements, was woven into the 
fibre of the people’s life, and retained 
its vigor under a succession of earnest 
pastors of more than common ability, 
though, perhaps, none of more note than 
Dr. Forbes, Murray’s old antagonist, a 











Coffin’s Beach 
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Gloucester from East Gloucester. 


God-fearing Christian and a pillar of 
orthodoxy, strong mentally and_spirit- 
ually. 

The Baptists founded churches on Cape 
Ann under some difficulties, but were not 
subjected to the persecution which they 
suffered elsewhere. ‘Their first society 
was at Sandy Bay, now Rockport, the 
date of its organization being 1811. The 
present flourishing society in Gloucester 
was gathered in 1830. 

Methodism was preached on the Cape 
about 1817 ; but no station was definitely 
established there until 1821. 

Roman Catholicism was not established 
in Gloucester until 1849, and its present 
strength is the result of vigorous and 
devoted work for the church in a parish 
far from wealthy. 

A printed sermon by Dr. Forbes is 
quoted by Gloucester’s indefatigable his- 
torian, the late John J. Babson, to the 


effect “that the first settlers of Cape Ann 





‘*The Reef of Norman’s Woe.” 


were early solicitors to set up and main- 
tain the public worship of God among 
them. Though they were few in num- 
bers, and strangers in the land, yet, like 
Abraham, as soon as they pitched their 
tent, they set up an altar.” ‘This testi- 
mony to the early religious devotion of 
the people of Gloucester comes down to 
us from that earnest divine who labored 
among them for nearly thirty years, and, 


in spite of the hard theological battle in 
which so much of his ministry was en- 
gaged, loved them well. 

The Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians, 
among the Protestant churches, are well 
represented in Gloucester by flourishing 
societies. The Roman Catholics have a 
parish whose prosperity is evidenced by 
its beautiful church, parish school, and 
convent. The church, of Rockport 
granite, is a large and fine example of 
Gothic architecture, one of the few not- 
able buildings of the city. 

From these ups and downs of its life, 
Gloucester, the modern Gloucester, a city 
now of over twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, has come. The period 
of the Civil War found its 
people ready, as always, to 
respond to the call of their 
country. There were 1,026 
enlistments in the army 
properly to be credited to 
Gloucester, and, as was to 
be expected, the navy drew 
largely on the hardy sailors 
of the Cape. There were 
478 Gloucester men in the naval ser- 
vice ; and an organization of Kearsarge 
Naval Veterans in the old town. still 
preserves the memory of the service 
of these men upon the sea. By sea 
and land they did good service for 
the cause. Each one of the nation’s 
wars has had its disastrous effect upon 
this rockbound seaport. The decline of 
foreign commerce after 1860, and the 
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absorption by the port of Boston of the 
greater part of what remained, took away 
from Gloucester the business that since 
the Revolution had been her mainstay. 
Now, the foreign commerce of the port is 
almost wholly in supplies connected with 
the fisheries, which, since 1860, have risen 
to the commanding importance they held 
in the life of the place over a century 
ago. Again, her hardy fishermen tempt 
the fortune of wind and wave on George’s 
or Grand Bank. It has been well said 
that “the history of the Gloucester 
fisheries has been written in tears.” 
Rarely do the annual 
losses of life on the 
Banks fall below fifty 
in number ; frequent- 
ly they rise to three 
times that number. 
The fleet, perhaps, is 
anchored ninety ora 
hundred miles from 
land, wrapped in 
dense, impenetrable 
fog. A vessel slips 
her cable in the buf- 
fets of the storms, and 
drifts down through 
the fleet, silent, un- 
seen, and terrible. 
One by one the unfortunate schooners that 
lie in her path are struck, and go down in 
the dark waste of waters, where no voice 
can be heard, and only the wild tumult 
of the storm is their dirge and requiem. 
This is a common story ; it is repeated at 
frequent periods. Then there are the 
dories that go out to the trawls, and are 
caught in tempest or fog, and never 





Modern Gioucester Fishing Schooner. 


gives of its means freely in the cause that 
comes so closely home to it year inand year 
out, as well as in other good causes ; for 
generosity comes out of the habit of giving. 




















An old Timer 


It requires courage 
to face the obstacles 
and perils of the fish- 
ing business, and de- 
velop it as Gloucester 
has developed it. The 
= mischances of war, of 
unfavorable foreign re- 
lations, and of dan- 
ger and death, have been overcome, and, 
since 1860, Gloucester has become the 
greatest fishing port in the United States. 
After the war of 1812, as has been al- 
ready noted, the shore fisheries for cod 
were developed. The development of 
the herring trade, supplying bait, and 
the ice business, together with the open- 





heard of more. There is the battle 
with the elements, when rope and 
spar are cased in ice, and every 
wind is freighted with the chill of 
the frozen north. These are some 
of the chances of the fishermen’s 
life, and they make the work of re- 
lief an important one. The Female 
Charitable Association, the Fisher- 
men’s and Seamen’s Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Aid Society, and the Tene- 
ment Association for Widows and 
Orphans are special agencies in 
this noble work. Gloucester has 
never been a wealthy town; but it 
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ing of the Gloucester Branch of the 
Eastern Railroad in 1847, gave new 
facilities, and now the Gloucester direc- 
tory includes a long list of prominent 
houses engaged in the fish trade, houses 
which fit out each year a number of 
stanch little vessels. ‘The valuable’ and 





Rev. John Murray. 


comparatively safe and comfortable mack- 
erel fishery followed the shore fishery for 
cod ; and bank fishing for halibut has suc- 
ceeded to a position of importance and 
of profit. The constant shifting of fish- 
ing grounds makes the industry a change- 
able one; but the undaunted Cape Ann 
spirit faces every change with unfailing 
resource, and at times it has even been 
proposed to try the distant Norwegian 
coast in the search for profitable finny 
crops. 

There has been a noteworthy develop- 
ment in fishing vessels, and the ancient 
banker shows a striking contrast to the 
beautiful schooners now building or re- 
cently put in commission, vessels which 
in lines and spars and rig bear favorable 
comparison with the finest yachts afloat. 
They are stanch, fast, seaworthy, and 
handsome. They are larger than the 
older craft, running in the neighborhood 
of one hundred tons and carrying from 
fifteen to eighteen men. A large major- 
ity of the 481 vessels (average tonnage 
67.03) registered in the Gloucester dis- 
trict were built in the little town of 
Essex, while some were built in Glou- 
cester, and several on the Maine coast. 
An outfitting establishment is a marvel- 


lous collection of stores and supplies of 
all kinds, and a wharf is a busy place 
when vessels are going out or have come 
in with their fare. 

The granite business, the second in- 
dustry of the Cape, was first developed 
for purposes of trade at Sandy Bay, in 
1824. The business was of gradual but 
steady growth from that time, and now 
the constant succession of quarries of all 
sizes, with shipping wharves wherever 
available, are a noteworthy part of the 
panorama of the shore from Bay View to 
Rockport. Scotch and Irish workers are 
largely employed in the quarries, while 
in the fisheries, Portuguese and Scandina- 
vians, with many from the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada, are in a majority. The 
population of the Cape thus becomes 
curiously cosmopolitan, numerous nation- 
alities being more or less represented on 
the Gloucester vessels, in addition to 
those mentioned. 

The newspaper press, unhampered and 
patriotic, is justly recognized as a great 
factor in the intellectual and material 
progress of this country. As regards its 





Rev. Eli Forbes 


representation at Cape Ann, the limits 
and general character of this sketch 
admit of no details. Since 1827, when 
its first paper — Zhe Telegraph — ap- 
peared, Gloucester has been favored in 
this respect. ‘The existing papers are 
the Cape Ann Advertiser (weekly), and 
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Gloucester Daily Times, 
published by Procter Bros., 
and the Cape Ann Evening 
Breeze, published by the 
Cape Ann Printing Co., 
Sidney F. Haskell, man- 
ager. ‘These papers main- 
tain a high standard of 
morals and general excel- 
lence, and constitute an 
important agency in ad- 
vancing the best interests 
of the community. 

Gloucester’s first 
manent grammar school 
was opened in 1711. The 
schools of the town and city, since the in- 
corporation of the latter in 1873, have 
always been well supported and cared for, 
and show a remarkably good record of 
attendance and work. Indeed, this old 
fishing town, suffering as it always has 
from losses and misfortune, never wealthy, 
has yet shown an intelligent ideal of life, 
a respect for knowledge and its benefits, 
and a liberal willingness to advance in 
every way the cause of knowledge, which 
reflects the highest credit upon its peo- 
ple. Few places, even with much greater 
apparent advantages, can show better 
public schools or a more diligent cultiva- 
tion of private and voluntary means for 
culture and improvement. 

Like all the old seaport towns along 
the New England coast, Gloucester pos- 
sesses a quaintness and _ individuality 
which are its great attraction. ‘There is 
an indescribable likeableness about the old 
town. Circling its harbor are the numer- 
rous fish wharves, with their flakes, their 
storehouses, and their vessels outfitting or 
unloading. Climbing irregularly over the 
rocks and about the hills are ancient 
highways, or narrow, crooked lanes, 
with houses touched with age, some 
large, some small and suggestive of 
the presence of the little family of 
some absent fisherman; _ possibly 
of one who will never return, — 
for we are in the city of the father- 
less now, and each season adds to 
the list of orphaned children and 
widowed wives. Here and there 
newer streets and broader spaces 
greet the eye, and on the heights 
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at the western side of the city, fine 
residences, with airy piazzas and _ fair 
outlooks, mark a residence section of 
modern growth. Gloucester is a port 
of entry, and the custom house is in 
the brick government building on Main 
Street. Near the heart of the city 
are three notable public buildings, — 
the City Hall, with the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment in its handsome grounds; the 
fine new High School building ; and the 
Sawyer Free Library, which occupies a 
large house, originally a private residence. 
This library, which has been largely aided 
and endowed by the munificence of 
Samuel E. Sawyer of Boston, formerly 
of Gloucester, is a valuable and growing 
institution, which has been made forever 
free to the inhabitants of the town. It 
grew out of the Gloucester Lyceum, es- 
tablished in 1830, the successor of the 
Gloucester Social Library, an association 
organized in 1796, which lost its collec- 
tion of books by fire, in 1830. The 
Sawyer Library now has above ten thou- 
sand well-chosen volumes, is intelligently 
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managed, and when its large funds are 
available will be a power in the culture 
of the city. ‘There is another institution 
for the advancement of culture and 
knowledge, that deserves especial men- 
tion, —the Cape Ann Literary and Sci- 
entific Society. This society has rooms, 
with an excellent cabinet ; provides classes 
in various branches; maintains regular 
lecture courses, and a choral society ; and 
is altogether the centre of considerable 
intellectual activity and the source of 
much good. Organized in 1875, this 
society may fairly be considered an es- 
tablished institution, and the high order 
and earnest purpose of its work justify its 
existence. There is also a prosperous 
horticultural society. 

To turn again from the intellectual 
activities of Gloucester to its winding 
ways, we may go to the eastward to the 
picturesque Bass Rocks, with their great 
hotel, or through the fishing hamlet of 
East Gloucester to Eastern Point, where 
beyond an attractive gate lodge are ex- 
tensive drives and _ beautiful summer 
homes amid the woods and rocks of this 
point, that with its lighthouse guards the 
eastern side of Gloucester Harbor, “ the 
beautiful harbor” that Champlain saw 
and admired nearly three centuries ago. 
There is sailing out at morning and in at 
evening, parties going out for pleasure 
in small sloops, or schooners containing 
men bound far away from land, men 
whose lives are in their work. Of the 
treacherous catboat, so common in 
waters from Newport south, we see few 
about Gloucester. The rig finds little 
favor, even for pleasure sailing, on this 
bluff, exposed coast. 

The early explorers, both Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, found Cape Ann at- 
tractive in its native wildness. They 
would find it no less so now, though shorn 
of much of the forest growth which then 
covered its surface. Few regions show 
such varied charms, and it is open to 
question whether they appear to best ad- 
vantage when the sea is viewed from some 
rocky coign upon the shore, or bold 
headland, cosy cove, and marvellous rock 
mass are studied from the sea. From 
Magnolia Point to Pigeon Cove there isa 
succession of beauties, which have often 


attracted poet and painter. Off Magnolia 
shore is the “cruel rock” of Norman’s 
Woe, which Longfellow has made classic 
in “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” ‘The 
road to Gloucester lies through the sweet 
fragrance of Magnolia woods, and may 
perhaps suggest to us what the Cape may 
have been when the early discoverers 
found it, wooded with various trees. 
Magnolia derives its name from a rare 
variety of that beautiful flower, which is 
found only in West Gloucester. Indeed 
the Cape region is rich in the variety and 
beauty of its flowers. 

Something has already been said of the 
geologic character of the Cape. It isthe 
extreme projection of a ridge of syenitic 
rock, skirting the coast from Dedham in 
a northeasterly direction and running into 
the sea at Cape Ann, where it makes a 
sharp descent to deep water. The 
granite mass which forms the body of the 
ridge is here ribbed with dikes of diabase 
and quartz porphyry, worn and rubbed 
into strange forms by the powerful action 
of the great glacier which moved across 
it in the far distant ice age, and overlaid 
with extensive deposits of boulders and 
smaller rocks brought by the same tre- 
mendous agency. Striking into deep 
water so near the shore line as it does, 
the Cape has been peculiarly subject also 
to wave action. Its rocky shore is broken 
by little coves and frequent little beaches 
of sand and pebbles, presenting a con- 
tinually varied panorama to the eye as 
one skirts the Cape. Across Annisquam 
Harbor are the broad silver reaches or 
Coffin’s Beach, with its monumental sand 
dunes, standing in the landscape like 
some great monument, massive and fair. 
From the hamlet of Bay View, on the 
northwestern shore, around to Rockport, 
is a constant succession of granite quar- 
ries, large and small, and_ shipping 
wharves. From its rocks and _ hills, 
Pigeon Cove looks out over the broad 
Atlantic, that rolls in with all its majestic 
power upon the curious benching of the 
shore. ‘The pleasant village of Rockport 
looks down on Sandy Bay, off the southern 
point of which lies Straitsmouth Island 
with its brilliant light. Rockport, includ- 
ing Pigeon Cove, became a town in 1840, 
when it was set off from Gloucester, and 
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it now has a population of over four 
thousand, does a thriving granite business 
and some fishing business, and shows 
the characteristics of an intelligent com- 
munity which might be expected of a 
daughter of old Gloucester. 

South of Straitsmouth, east of Long 
Beach, and marked by its unmistakable 
twin lights at night from almost any point 
on the eastern or southern coast of the 
cape, lies Thatcher’s Island, celebrated 
for the tragedy which its name to this 
day recalls. It is the largest of the 
islands off the cape, the middle of the 
Three Turks’ Heads of John Smith. Its 
name comes down to us from 1635, when 
Anthony Thatcher and the Rev. John 
Avery, with their families, sailing from 
Newbury to Marblehead at what seemed 
the call of duty, were wrecked off this 
island, which then bore no warning lights, 
in a terrible storm, and all but Thatcher 
and his wife were lost. In the curious 
narrative which Thatcher has left to us 
we read the pathetic, dramatic story 
of Avery’s fortitude and faith. This 
rugged narrative, too, the gentle bard of 
Essex has preserved in ringing verse : 


“When the Christian sings his death song, all 
the listening heavens draw near; 
And the angels, leaning over the walls of crys- 
tal, hear 
How the notes, so faint and broken, swell to 
music in God’s ear. 


The ear of God was open to his servant’s last 
request ; 

As the strong wave swept him downward, the 
sweet hymn upward pressed, 

And the soul of Father Avery went singing to 
its rest.” 


The island still bears the name ot 
Thatcher, though not “ Thatcher’s Woe,” 
as he sadly entitled it; and near the 
south shore of the island lies the Rock 
of Avery’s Fall, where the soul of Parson 
Avery “ went singing to its rest.” 

As inevitable as it was that the dwel- 
lers on Cape Ann should go down to the 
sea and fish, or should open the vast 
deposits of granite that wealth might be 
gathered therefrom, so inevitable has it 
been that dwellers in cities should seek 
on the rocks of the Cape, within sound 
and sight of the great, cool, mysterious 
sea, that escape from dust and heat, that 


rest for weary brain and nerve, that can 
be found in such a place. It is many 
years since men of brain sought Magnolia 
and East Gloucester and Annisquam and 
Pigeon Cove for the annual revival of 
mental and bodily vigor ; and now, as the 
tide of summer travel to the North Shore 
rises to always greater height, Cape Ann 
receives continually more summer visitors 
and summer residents. Parks are being 
developed by enterprising companies, in 
which beautiful villas and comfortable 
hotels arise. This increasing cultivation 
and artificialization, if I may use the 
word, of the face of nature, may not be 
wholly pleasing to many of us; but on 
the Cape it has been done, in general, 
with good taste, and certainly those who 
take advantage of their means in this way 
can hardly be criticised for so rational and 
satisfactory use of wealth. Cape Ann is 
too near the populous centre of the Com- 
monwealth to remain a wilderness; but 
its two enterprising municipalities have 
an opportunity which they should improve 
for adding to the health and beauty of 
their territory. 

This opportunity has already been 
pointed out by Professor Shaler, on sani- 
tary grounds. ‘The suggestion is that the 
extensive interior lands of the Cape — 
commonly known as Dogtown Commons 
—should be utilized for a reservoir, to 
be the source of water supply for the 
cape, and for a great public park. The 
City of Lynn, as already shown in this 
magazine, has availed itself of a similar 
opportunity in the utilization of extensive 
wooded land of rocky and uneven sur- 
face, waste lands so far as other purposes 
are concerned, with profit to the city. 
Gloucester and Rockport have a noble 
opportunity of the same kind. The 
settled portions of the cape are around 
its shore. The Commons, rocky, with an 
uneven surface ; with excellent basins for 
a water supply, basins underlaid with 
solid bedrock ; with hills furnishing fine 
observatory points, and all the features 
of a natural park and woodland; are in 
the heart of Cape Ann, touching all its 
settlements, and therefore an admirable 
delivery point for a water supply. What 
Lynn has done, these two communities 
can do at comparatively small expense 
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and to greater advantage. Interior drives 
can then be developed, of equal attrac- 
tiveness with the famous shore drive 
“around the Cape,” and a pure water 
supply, ample for any population that is 
likely to dwell there, can be provided for 
all time to come. ‘The importance of 
this last consideration is great, as the 
existence of solid rock so near the sur- 
face of the land makes the obtaining of 
pure water for the increasing number of 
inhabitants and visitors a grave problem 
in most parts of the Cape and even in the 
City of Gloucester itself. The plan pro- 
posed will do away with this problem, and 


add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
Cape. 

At this time of the great anniversary it 
will not be out of place for the country to 
show its respect for Gloucester, the old 
town that has always shown such a spirit 
of fortitude, loyalty and courage, and 
which is to-day the greatest training- 
school of fearless, hardy sailors in the 
United States. The country has owed 
much to Gloucester in the past ; and it is 
safe to predict that the revival of our 
commerce will bring Gloucester men to 
the front, men with strong Yankee shrewd- 
ness, who know the sea and love it. 





HANS GUTEMAN’S WINNINGS. 


By MacGregor Jenkins. 


ANS GUTEMAN sang 
»| as he worked. He 
sang from sheer happi- 
ness, and a robin in 
the near treetops an- 
swered. Swung high 
on a scaffold beneath 
the eaves of an unfinished house, he 
plied his hammer merrily and sang 
snatches of melodies learned long ago 
in the Fatherland. His fellow work- 
men, knowing the cause of his light- 
heartedness, exchanged many wise looks 
and smiles. Guteman was a craftsman 
of an almost forgotten type. Reared 
in his father’s shop, in a little Ger- 
man village, he had learned his trade 
thoroughly and, what is more, had learned 
to love it. Coming to this country, he 
found his way to a small sea-board vil- 
lage, and there he made his home. In 
the early life of the town he found steady 
occupation, and his sterling qualities met 
with ready recognition. It was in the 
days of less complex social life than we 
know, — for the century was yet in its 
teens,—and the young builder found 
himself the peer of any of his new ac- 
quaintances. He grew rich by his trade. 
While still a young man he was building 
a home of his own. Into the substantial, 











hospitable looking house, now nearing 
completion, had gone his hard-earned 
savings and the best workmanship which 
love could inspire. Soon he was to bring 
his bride to this home, and, after a house- 
warming in the good old New England 
fashion, settle down to his new and happy 
life and go on with his work as the best 
master builder of the country. 

The meeting-house, across the village 
street, was built by him. How reverently 
he had worked on it! As soon as the 
roof was on, he had labored, with a few 
of his best workmen on the interior; 
bareheaded and low-voiced, according to 
the master’s old country notions, they 
finished the work. The pulpit Hans ven- 
tured to adorn with simple carving, as a 
token of his respect for the venerable 
Parson Wilson. The Parson’s pew, where 
Liza would sit, was a bit broader, and 
the panelling on the sides was Han’s work 
too. 

It was no wonder that the 
builder was light-hearted. 
was nearly over. ‘The warm spring was 
already come. The apple trees about 
the new house shook out great bouquets 
of sweetest blossoms for the bride. In 
two short months a fire would be kindled 
on the hearthstone, warming the cav- 


master- 
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ernous chimney to the consciousness of 
the life that had come to the place— 
young, happy life, filled with a thousand 
simple plans for a golden future. 

At the close of a busy day, Hans gath- 
ered up his tools, and, lingering after the 
workmen had left the house, went from 
room to room, humming to himself, and 
picturing Liza as she would look to his 
fond eyes by the fireside or in the pretty 
wainscoted parlor. He loitered until the 
straight, red rays of the sun reminded him 
of his supper at the tavern, that make- 
shift for a home. He smiled as he 
thought that soon he would be sitting at 
his own table — his and Liza’s. 

When Guteman reached the tavern, he 
was surprised to find a stranger waiting to 
see him — a well-dressed, smooth-spoken 
man, who, as he said, had heard of the 
successful builder, Mr. Guteman, and de- 
sired to see him on personal business. 

“Tam ina position, my young friend, 
to do you a great service. I speak to 
you thus privately for I have been warned 
by those of your friends whom I have had 
dealings with not to approach you, as you 
were not in the habit of investing without 
great precaution.” 

Hans nodded. He understood his 
friends’ warnings. He had been careful 
almost to stinginess for years, much to his 
own discomfort. He resented being con- 
sidered mean. The stranger’s first shaft 
was well aimed. 

*T am an agent,” he went on, “of a 
large organization known as the B— 
Lottery Company. Permit me to explain 
our methods. We hold a charter from 
the General Court and I can show you the 
list of gentlemen who are already in- 
terested with us.” 

Looking over the names, Hans found 
lawyers, clergymen, and men of note. He 
was strongly tempted to add his name ; 
but he hestitated, for he had a suspicion 
that Parson Wilson did not approve of 
lotteries. 

“ Really,” he said, “I have no money 
to spare now. I must soon furnish a 
house ; for’? he added, blushing, “I am 
to be married.” 

“T congratulate you! But consider 
how fortunate it would be if you should 
happen to draw one of our large cash 


prizes. It would assist you greatly, and 
you could surprise your wife, for we 
can make out your ticket to any name 
you give me. There need be no pub- 
licity about it — entirely confidential be- 
tween us.” 

Slowly Guteman yielded. If he should 
draw a cash prize what could he not do 
for Liza! 

“When do the drawings come?’’ he 
finally asked. 

“Buy a ticket now, and you have a 
chance the first day of next month.” 

The bait was too tempting — and Hans 
was caught. ‘The stranger left, well 
pleased with his success. In the next 
town he whispered that the builder Gute- 
man was with them, though his name did 
not appear. It worked like a charm and 
the list grew beyond his wildest hope. 

Hans tucked the little ticket, with its 
mystic numbers, “ 3185,” carefully into 
his pocket-book, and waited, as calmly 
as he could, for the slow-moving three 
weeks to go by. As the days passed, the 
suspicion grew almost to a conviction 
that neither Liza nor her father would 
approve of what he had done, and before 
the first of June he fervently hoped never 
to hear from his foolish venture. How- 
ever, as he worked away on the house- 
finishing, he formed fascinating plans as 
to what he would buy if he should win. 
These were hard days for the perplexed 
lover. He longed to tell Liza of his 
folly, but—he might not win, and then 
she need never know. Finally, on the 
fifth of June, Guteman inquired as usual 
for mail at the village post-office, and a 
bulky document was handed to him. He 
knew what it was, and with nervous haste 
he went to his lodgings. Locking the 
door, he seated himself on the edge of 
the bed, and broke the seal with trem- 
bling hands. He gazed at the cour- 
teously-worded letter: “ Hans Guteman 
has drawn the second grand cash prize of 
two thousand dollars at the June drawing 
of the B— Lottery Company.” The 
amount was enclosed. In a dazed, half- 
frightened way he spread out the letter 
and read it over and over. He could 
not believe it. He had won! Here was 
more money than had ever come to him 
at one time in all his long years of work. 
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What would Liza say? Now he could 
furnish the house as she would like it! 

Hastily packing his portmanteau and 
sending a note to Liza, telling her he had 
been called to Boston for a few days, he 
took a seat on the coach just leaving. In 
Boston, days were spent in the exciting 
purchase of luxuries hitherto undreamed. 
of; but he was restless and ill at ease. 
He was angry with himself that such 
good fortune brought no peace of mind. 
Every day, he told himself how pleased 
and proud he would be when he could 
enjoy it all with Liza. Every night, he 
tossed uneasily upon his bed and dreaded 
her possible displeasure. 

Upon his return to the village, he went 
to the parsonage and confided to her that 
she was to have a surprise. She must 
not go to the house till he should have it 
ready for her. 

He worked alone now, putting in the 
nice finishing touches and unpacking the 
furniture as it came all the way from Bos- 
ton. At last, on a Saturday afternoon, he 
put in its place over the fireplace his pet 
extravagance, a large gilt-framed mirror, 
and screwing the brass knocker on the 
wide-panelled, garlanded front door, he 
turned the key in the heavy lock, and his 
work was done. 

Saturday night was so rigidly kept in 
the parsonage that Hans did not go there 
until after sundown on Sunday. ‘Then, 
sitting on the narrow porch in the soft 
June twilight, the air sweet with the scent 
of the locust flowers overhead, he told 
Liza that her new home was ready for 
her. She sat silently gazing into the 
western sky with a troubled look in her 
eyes. ‘Turning to him she said: “ Hans, 
I love and trust you as I must love and 
trust the man I have promised to marry ; 
but I must know one thing. Long ago 
the money saved for the house was almost 
gone, and since then you must have been 
spending much on these mysterious boxes 
coming from Boston. What is all this 
secresy? Have you had money from the 
Fatherland ?”’ 

Hans heart sank within him; he must 
tell her the whole truth. He told her 
the story of the lottery ticket, of the 
clergymen whose names were on the list 
of ticket holders, of the unexpected win- 


ning, and of spending the money so 
easily got for her. But he could not 
look in her face as he talked. When he 
had finished, she said : 

“Hans, how could you do it? 
all wrong. It was not your money. You 
did not earn it. You gave nothing for it. 
What will my father say! You have de- 
ceived me, Hans. You have built a house 
for me with gamblers’ money. I can 
never go to that house, Hans, and never 
receive a gift in it,and I can never marry 
the man who has deceived me.” 

Sobs shook her slender frame, but when 
he would have taken her hand she drew 
back. In vain he pleaded, offered all 
reparation, the use of his ill-got gains for 
any purpose she might name. The Puri- 
tan girl could break her own heart rather 
than swerve from her standard of right. 
She rose and, laying her hand on his 
shoulder, said between her sobs: ‘“ Hans, 
you have broken my heart. Do not come 
again.” 

He stepped from the porch into the 
path between the lilacs. Steadying him- 
self an instant, he stretched out his hands 


It was 


to her. “ Liza “ede, can you not forgive 
me?’’ But no answer came _ ‘The girl. 
was gone. 


That night belated townspeople heard 
the fierce blows of a hammer resounding 
from ‘‘Guteman’s place.” The next 
morning early passers saw doors and 
windows securely boarded up. Hans 
Guteman was gone, no one knew where. 
He had come into the tavern late, paid 
the balance due his landlord, and left at 
once. 

Liza Wilson appeared as usual the next 
day, a shade paler and quieter perhaps ; 
but no one dared, from that day on, to 
mention her lover’s name in the hearing 
of the minister or his daughter. 

For a few months Guteman was dis- 
cussed at the village store and at the 
tavern. It became known that the land- 
lord had received a letter instructing him 
to repair the house as it might need it, 
and to keep it “unchanged and unoccu- 
pied.”! Life in the quiet streets went 
on its even way; years, even, did not 
bring growth or change. Newly built 


1 The house—for this story has a basis of fact — was 
standing until a few years ago, in the vicinity of Boston. 
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railroads passed the village by and the 
long summers were undisturbed by the 
incursions of outsiders. Guteman was 
forgotten, and “ Guteman Hall ’’ remained 
the mystery of the place. 

Parson Wilson finished his labors and 
was laid to rest in the churchyard. His 
daughter lived alone in a cottage near 
the parsonage, the good angel of the 
village. 

One still, bright December night, Liza 
Wilson, returning from visiting a sick 
neighbor, passed the house which, twenty- 
five years before, she had hoped to call 
her home. Dark and dismal it stood, 
throwing its shadow on the silvery snow. 
As she hurried past she saw footprints 
crossing the narrow space between the 
street and the door. Wondering, she 
walked on, stifling the memories which 
made her heart beat fast, when a ray of 
light gleamed from a crack in one of the 
boarded windows. It flickered uncer- 
tainly, and then a steady line shot straight 
across her path. She hesitated and turned 
back. The thought that some homeless 
wanderer might there be seeking shelter 


from the bitter cold conquered her mo- 
mentary fear. Going up the snowy steps, 
she found the front door ajar. Pushing 
it back upon its rusty hinges, she stepped 
into the hall, and through a doorway saw 
a flickering light. As she stood on the 
threshold, her tall form and white face 
were dimly reflected in a mirror over the 
fireplace. Upon the hearth blazed a 
fire. A deadly chill filled the half-lighted 
room, and gloomy shadows lurked in the 
corners. Before the fire, in a large arm- 
chair, sat a man, his head bowed upon 
his knees. His thin hands hung listlessly 
down. A shiver of apprehension crept 
over her. She longed to get away. For 
an instant she wavered, then she moved 
quickly to the side of the chair and gently 
raised the bowed figure. With a groan 
she fell upon her knees and grasped the 
cold hands in hers and covered them with 
kisses. 

“Hans! Hans!”’ she cried, “ speak to 
me! Do you not know Liza? Oh, 
Hans! Hans! call me your own Liza! 
Tell me you forgive me.” But there came 
no answer. He was dead. 
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JUST TAXATION. 


By J. Whidden Graham. 


HE chief purpose for which demo- 
cratic government exists is to 


maintain justice and thus promote 
“the general welfare,” which is impos- 
sible without justice to all. From failure 
to apprehend this latter truth has arisen 
every act of injustice done under the 
form or protection of the law. Legisla- 
tors desiring to promote the general 
welfare have repeatedly passed laws that 
have infringed upon the rights of various 
classes. Had they kept in mind the 
truth that it is only by guarding the equal 
rights of all that the general welfare can 
be secured, our statute books need not 
now be loaded with a mass of unwise 
laws. 
Probably the most persistent violations 


of that law of equity that should underlie 
our legislation are to be found in our 
laws for raising the revenues of the 
government. Government must be sup- 
ported, and to support it revenues are 
needed. But such taxes should be levied 
so as to fall in proportion to the benefit 
to be derived by each class of society. 
This is the basis of adjustment that is 
most natural and that alone is consonant 
with equality of rights. Instead of being 
so levied, our taxes are constantly so im- 
posed as to put the burden on those who 
derive least benefit from government and 
permit those who get the greatest benefits 
to escape. Wherever a law so operates 
it should be at once abolished, even if 
large classes are interested in maintaining 
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it, because the greatest good it can 
accomplish can never offset the evil it 
will produce. No one has a right to be 
benefited at the expense of others. 

All taxes levied on wealth — that is to 
say, tariffs, whether protective or revenue, 
internal revenue taxes, taxes on personal 
property, and taxes on improvements on 
land — as well as all licenses are taxes on 
consumption, being continually shifted to 
and paid by the consumer in increased 
prices, instead of being taxes on the one 
who pays them in the first instance. 
What really takes places is this: First 
payers whose operations produce so little 
profit that they are unable to bear the 
increased burden put upon them are 
forced to suspend, production is re- 
stricted, and the prices of products there- 
fore rise to meet demand, and are 
enlfanced until they reacha sum sufficient 
to cover the tax. There are some ex- 
ceptions ; but they are only apparent. 
The tendency of such taxes is to give the 
first payer a monopoly by requiring a 
larger capital than otherwise would be 
needed to do business —thus violating 
the rights of those who are forced out of 
business. 

The inequality with which such taxes 
fall is another violation of equal rights ; 
as the poor consumer, who spends his 
entire income, is taxed the whole amount 
of his income, while the rich consumer, 
who spends only a part of his income, is 
taxed only on that portion of it which is 
expended. Moreover, the experience of 
all nations shows that taxes levied directly 
on personal property cannot be equally 
collected ; that while the poor, defence- 
less, and honest are always required to 
pay in full, the rich, powerful, and dis- 
honest frequently escape paying anything 
and rarely pay their entire dues. 

Whatever man produces by his own 
labor is his, and the only deductions from 
the total product that can with justice be 
required are (1) a part for rent for the 
land from which or on which it is pro- 
duced and (2) a part interest on the 
capital that has aided production. Any 
other deduction, no matter how or by 
whom or in what manner taken, is a vio- 
lation of equal rights. It is no less rob- 
bery for government to take it in the 
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form of taxation, either directly or in 
process of exchange, or to empower 
others to do so, than it is for any one else 
to take it. 

But there is no need of imposing a tax 
on labor or on interest or capital, or on 
any other forms of wealth. Society itself 
produces a fund from which such expenses 
can be drawn, and as the fund is amply 
adequate for the purpose, justice demands 
that the products of labor and capital 
should be left untouched and that taxes 
should be levied on this source. Wher- 
ever men congregate, there attaches to 
land, solely by reason of such congrega- 
tion, a value that did not before exist. 
As population increases, the value in- 
creases. ‘This value, then, —the poten- 
tial value of the land,— being produced 
by organized society, is the natural source 
from which the expenses of organized 
society should be drawn. 

A tax levied on the potential rental 
value of land cannot be shifted to the 
tenant by compelling him to pay increased 
rent, because the existing rent already 
measures the full difference of value over 
the best land to be had for nothing, and 
because the pressure of taxation operat- 
ing on all valuable land— much of which 
is held idle or only applied to partial use 
—has a tendency to compel the putting 
of this land to its best use, a tendency 
which becomes more imperative as the 
taxes increase, causing more and more 
land to be offered for use,—which offering 
reduces the competition. Therefore, such 
a tax has the effect of reducing ground 
rents, and could not be evaded by the 
landlord by being shifted to the tenant. 

This value is the only value that can be 
justly or wisely taxed. Its taxation can- 
not infringe the equal rights of any, as 
society itself produces the value and 
therefore has the right to tax it. To in- 
crease the tax would not therefore be an 
injustice to existing owners. No argu- 
ment can be adduced opposing increased 
taxation on the value of land on the 
ground of injustice to existing owners, 
that will not apply with greater force to 
any other subject now taxed. The pres- 
ent owners would be in some degree 
compensated for reduced or lost ground- 
rents by their own increased wage-earn- 
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ing capacity, as well as by the generally 
improved conditions which would result ; 
while there is no compensation whatever 
to the consumer in the case of taxation 
of other subjects Furthermore, society 
is under no more obligation to guarantee 
landlords that their land shall be remun- 
erative than it is to guarantee any other 
class of speculators against loss; on the 
contrary, it has a right to step in at any 
time and take any part or the whole of 
the value which itself produces, and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has 
hitherto left a large part of much value 
in the hands of a class. No contract 
exists between society and landlords ; and 
it is impossible that a permanent contract 
could exist between such parties. There 
is nothing besides the potential rental 
value of land that can be taxed without 
injuring the equal rights of some, and 
there is therefore no alternative. 

No tax can be so accurately and im- 
partially levied, or so cheaply, easily, or 
surely collected, as this tax. Its collec- 
tion would require but a small part of the 
force now engaged in the collection of 
taxes, and the expense of government 
would in this way be greatly reduced. 

The abolition of all other forms of tax- 
ation would greatly cheapen commodities 
by relieving them from taxation and by 
breaking down many monopolies that rest 
thereon. The concentration of capital 
in the potential rental value of land would 
break up the landed monopoly by reduc- 
ing the prices of land and greatly re- 
ducing the rent of land. Thus, access to 
opportunities to produce wealth would be 
large. Smaller capitalists could then en- 
gage in production on the best natural 
opportunities, and vastly more wealth 
could be produced than is now produced. 
The result of new demand for labor would 
raise wages, or wages would rise because 
labor could get easier access to natural 
opportunities ; it would not be necessary 
to have labor organizations to keep up 
wages. With cheaper accommodations 


and higher wages, the laborer’s condition 
would be universally improved. All who 
desire to work could easily procure em- 
ployment at good wages. There would 
be no justification for pauperism, and no 
need of charity, except in cases of physi- 
calincapacity. With monopoly destroyed, 
leaving it impossible for any one to get a 
part of the products of the labor of an- 
other without full compensation, and 
with the possibility of securing by means 
of labor the means required for the grati- 
fication of rational desires, the fever for 
the piling up of immense wealth would 
abate; the idleness which causes poy- 
erty and the crime and vice which spring 
from poverty would no longer exist ; men 
would no more assume an attitude of 
warfare or of armed peace toward each 
other, as they do now, but would be im- 
bued with a spirit of fraternity and wauld 
work together for the general welfare, 
inspired by the best motives; the mind, 
liberated from the slavery imposed by 
unjust industrial conditions, would be no 
longer dwarfed, and those at the bottom 
would rise until equality existed among 
men. 

It is proper to add, what the reader 
who is acquainted with economic dis- 
cussions of course perceives, that the 
conclusion here reached is identical with 
that reached by Mr. Henry George in his 
“Progress and Poverty.” But the route 
travelled is quite different. Mr. George 
holds that the causes of our present social 
troubles are consequent upon and reside 
in our system of private land ownership, 
which he attacks, and only incidentally 
opposes existing systems of taxation. I 
agree with his argument, but believe that, 
approached from that side the question is 
too complex and too difficult of compre- 
hension for many to meet with ready 
acceptance. ‘Therefore, I have here en- 
deavored to present an aspect of the 
same question, treated as one of tax 
reform instead of land reform, with the 
wish so far to simplify it. 








HEAT. 
By Clinton Scollara. 


I1GH leaped a locust in the heart of noon, 
And sounded loud his viol as he sprang, 
Till all the fervid air, responsive, rang 
With rasping echoes of the same sharp tune. 
The cool north breathed no brow-relieving boon ; 
No plaintive note the hidden brown bird sang ; 
The house-dog lolled ; the cattle felt the pang 
Of stinging thirst ; sense seemed to reel and swoon. 


The lake lay lifeless, like a burning mass 
Of quicksilver, and motionless as glass ; 

The wide white highway had the dust for cloak. 
No quiver stirred the stiff, parched spears of grass ; 
The haloed sun was like a ball of brass, 

And o’er the horizon hung the haze like smoke. 




















DUSK. 


By Julie M. Lippmann. 


HE sun set long ago, and still there bides 
A soft, sweet light that is nor shade nor shine. 
Amid the field-grass, feathery and fine, 
The gossip-crickets pross. A tree-toad hides 
Somewhere anear and frets for rainy tides: 

Some nesting bird gives forth a drowsy sign, 

And then all’s still, —so still, these thoughts of mine 
Would seem to break the hush that onward guides, 
With solacings of silence, me who'd fain 

Forget the echoing world in which I plod, 

And to this hour some strengthening peace impart. 

’Tis now, at dusk, all earth-hopes seem but vain ; 
For in such mute, such mystic moments, God 
Bends low to speak from Heaven to my heart. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


By George 


N turning over the 
leaves of some maga- 
zine a dozen years 
ago, my attention was 
attracted to a little 
poem, of five or six 
dithyrambic lines, 
over the name of 
Walt Whitman. Save 
for the general impression it left, I have 
no recollection of it further than that it 
was one of his sea poems. Go down from 
the sultry inland to the seashore on an 
August afternoon, and it will seem to you 
like stepping into a new and more highly 
vitalized world when you get the first 
whiff of the salt sea breeze. You seem 
to have taken a quaff of the grand elixir, 
your breathing is easier, and your step 
grows buoyant as you feel the bounding 
pulse of an unwearied life. The poem 
affected me mentally as the sea breeze 
affects one physically. It imparted some- 
thing new and fresh — fresh as the winds 
that blow over his own loved Paumanok. 

The clew to Whitman’s poetry is found 
chiefly in the formative stamps of the 
man’s character. There was first what 
he would call “ The subterranean tenacity 
and central bony structure” of his an- 
cestors. Then there was his life on Long 
Island — Long Island with its endless 
sight-seeings, its miles of coasts, its light- 
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houses and ships and fishermen, its sum- 
mer life of gathering the sea-gull’s eggs, 
swimming, boating, digging for clams, 
going out into the inland and mingling 
with the herdsmen and half-breed Indians, 
and watching the long processions of 
milch-cows winding along on their way 
home, its outlook upon the Atlantic with its 
tragedies of storms and wrecks, its slow- 
measured sweep, and its far-away mystic 
suggestions from mingled sea and sky 

In the course of time came _ his 
New York and Brooklyn experience as 
scholar, teacher, compositor, editor, 
house-carpenter, and observer.  Fre- 
quently he would go off and remain for 
a week along the seashore, reading the 
sible, Shakespeare, Homer, Ossian, the 
ancient Hindoo pvems, Dante, and A!s- 
chylus. Perhaps the mighty harmonies 
of these great books mingled with the 
infolling of the sea and the vistas of sky 
and water, to give him his vastness of 
conception of nature. He could be 
seen stopping to chat with the woman 
that sold coffee in the market-place, or 
the old man at the corner with his pea- 
nut stand,—not patronizingly, but on 
equal terms, for he held them to be as 
good as any, and only temporarily ob- 
scured. 

And last there came his war experience. 
It is difficult to re-tell it in measured 
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terms. It was not so much because he 
slept in a garret and dined on a crust and 
water, not so much because he used every 
leisure moment in writing for the press 
to get money to spend for little luxuries 
for the suffering and homesick soldiers, 
that we feel our hearts stir so when we 
think of him; but because he went into 
those hospitais, those sanctuaries of 
human agony, as a high-priest of pain, 
and took upon himself the miseries of 


the poor creatures lying there. He held 
his own life not dear unto himself. ‘There 


rises before one the picture of the man 
going the rounds of the hospitals, a haver- 
sack thrown over his shoulder, full of 
pins, paper and ink, apples, tobacco and 
pipes, little trinkets to gladden the sol- 
diers’ hearts, — his great face, so human, 
so benediction-like, beaming upon all; 
putting his hand upon this one’s head, in- 
quiring how that one is, giving a word of 
cheer or advice to each,—and then, as 
he is leaving late at night, going around 
at the solicitation of many and kissing 
them good-night. 

Walt Whitman is first of all a radical 
democrat. From the beginning he has 
been inspired by a great idea, for the ex- 
pression of which he has used the lan- 
guage of the imagination. In thought, 
in purpose, in practice, through poverty 
and sickness, through sneers and calumny, 
he has stood for this old common, toil- 
begrimed, sorrowing, erring humanity of 
ours ; not for a part of it, but for all of it, 
especially for the great averages of the 
race, that bear the heat and burden of 
the day. He has been a great-hearted 
man, loving life, loving his fellows, trying 
to live the life of the democratic bulk of 
the people, and celebrating them boldly 
and freely in his verse. He looks out 
over creation in his large and liberal way, 
and he approves the word, “ Behold, it 
was very good.” He is not ashamed of 
it. He does not regard it as essential to 
goodness to go with veiled face, or to 
speak of things under one’s breath. He 
gladly accepts Emerscn’s philosophy. 

“ Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still; 
’Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 


Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers,— 


But in the mud ard scum of things 
There always, always something sings.” 

Democracy is the faith that no beauty, 

or grace, or comfort, or treasure, is too 
great for any human being. ‘The true 
democrat loves all that is excellent, and 
he desires for his fellows all that is excel- 
lent ; but he finds his mission to be not 
in leaving the crowd to trudge along 
behind while he sweeps on to the goal, 
but in lagging along to help it up to the 
real life of humanity. Whitman has re- 
cently restated his creed: “We are all 
embarked together like fellows in a ship, 
bound for good or for bad. What wrecks 
one wrecks all. What reaches the port 
for one reaches the port for all. 
Nothing will do eventually but an under- 
standing of the solidarity of the common 
people, of all peoples and all races. And 
that is behind ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ ”’ 

In taking an inventory of my debts to 
him, I find the chief of these to be in his 
shivering for me once for all the whole 
tinseled, fixed-up world of aristocracy. 
For me, as for Stevenson, and for many 
others, Whitman has turned the world up- 
side down and I have not been able to put 
it back in its old place. Is it true that the 
fate of democracy and the fate of Chris- 
tianity as a working philosophy for the 
world are indissolubly united? If Chris- 
tianity has its foundation in the eternal 
nature of things, democracy must more 
and more win its way in the world; and 
as it wins its way, the poetry of Walt 
Whitman, and especially that magnificent 
prose-poem, “ Democratic Vistas,”’ will be 
found to be one of the evangel-voices of 
the world. 

And this man’s sympathies are in keep- 
ing with the unprecedented breadth and 
loftiness of his philosophy ; he has a large 
tolerance like that of the sun, which 
shines for good and bad alike. ‘The 
story is told of his meeting in a by-street 
in Boston a poor ruffian,— one whom he 
had known as an innocent boy, but who 
was then vicious beyond his years, and 
who was flying from the police for wound- 
ing some one in a brawl in New York. 
He hurriedly told Whitman his story, 
keeping back nothing,— and the good 
poet, after helping him from his scant 
means, held him for a moment with arm 
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around his neck, and bending to the pre- 
maturely old and crime-marred face, 
kissed him on the cheek, and the poor 
hunted wretch hurried away in tears. 

Walt Whitman’s rejection of the formal 
method of verse-making was not the act 
of one who is indifferent to how he 
writes, but of one who is very particular 
as to how he writes. As Milton found it 
necessary to his purpose in his great 
poem to reject rhyme, as “the invention 
of a barbarous age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre,” so Whitman 
thought it was necessary to his purpose 
to cast aside the technique of the schools 
as too undemocratic and_ restricted. 
Whitman himself states that he came to 
his method after many trials and much 
groping to find a fit medium for his pur- 
pose. His poems, however, have a kind 
of deep under swell of rhythmic motion 
all their own. ‘They resemble the great 
oriental poems, are broken, untrammelled, 
ejaculatory; and yet while resembling 
them, and while having a suggestion of 
William Blake’s poetry, their style is 
unique. 

It is true that some of the greatest 
poetry in the world is not in verse. The 
Old Testament poetry and that of the 
Apocalypse stand unapproachably alone. 
Such is the real poetic substance of the 
matter in them that it loses nothing by 
translation, which can be said of no mere 
verse in any language. It is a curious 
fact that Shakespeare in his highest 
tragedy, as, for instance, in the sleep- 
walking scene in “Macbeth,” departs 
from verse, as if it were incapable of the 
austere grandeur of effect that he is aim- 
ing at. One feels that the verse-diction 
at the end of that scene is a letting down 
from the simple sublimity of the prose 
preceding it. 

But all this is not saying that fine ver- 
balism, cunning collocations of words, 
and esthetically wrought out musical 
effects are not to be sought after by the 
word-artist. Managed by a great poet — 
a Tennyson or a Dante — they give magic 
to the matter that they accompany. In 
one of his letters to Schiller, Goethe 
says : 

* All that is poetic in character should be rhyth- 
mically treated —such is my conviction; and if 


ever a sort of poetic prose should be gradually 
introduced, it would only show that the distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry had been com- 
pletely lost sight of.” 


Whitman has aimed at a poetic prose, 
and while seemingly careless of esthetic 
verbalism, he isa great literary artist. He 
has a luscious richness of language. His 
words are chosen with an exquisite sense 
of their color, tone, their effect both upon 
the ear and the eye, and his chanting 
periods show the fine choice of a master 
of expression. Perhaps his constantly 
hearing the great singers in New York, 
and his ‘habitual haunting of the sea- 
shore, have tuned his ear to a rich and 
noble harmony. One sometimes feels 
that the rhythm of his verse is to the 
ordinary verse-melody as the great Ger- 
man music is to ordinary marches and 
waltzes. The titles of some of his 
pieces are poems in themselves. His 
war poems he calls “ Drum-Taps.” 
Another class he gives the name “ Cal- 
amus’’; another, “Autumn Rivulets”’ ; 
another, “‘ Whispers of Heavenly Death ” ; 
another, “ Sea-Drift’’; another, “ From 
Noon to Starry Night’; and the last 
little collection he calls “Good-Bye, my 
Fancy.” Or take the names of his 
books — “Specimen Days,’’ and “ No- 
vember Boughs,’’ and “ Leaves of Grass.” 
No one but a poet and democrat could 
have hit on such a name as the last. 
The old common grass, so free, so uni- 
versal, so unaristocratic, — Whitman has 
shown his philosophy, and the justness 
of his taste in securing witching word- 
effects, in naming his book for it. 

“ A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to 
me with full hands; 

How could I answer the child? I do not know 

what it is any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, 

out of hopeful green stuff woven 


Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means sprouting alike in broad zones 
and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white 


And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair 
of graves.” 

Whitman’s poetry has a freshness that 
savors of the earth. It is one with the 
green leaves, the growing grass, the fall- 
ing rain, the sea with its endless rocking 
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and moaning, the sung of a bird, chirp 
of cricket, the whistling of the wind, and 
day and night ; it is one with Saturn and 
ruddy Mars and “the splendid silent 
sun.” As one reads he seems to have 
gone back to some pristine age before 
the artificiality of modern society had 
crept in and made us too eager to trick 
out our thoughts in gayly-ribboned dress. 
It is as if a strangely large-throated bird 
had sung it, or a waving, boundless prairie 
had uttered it, or the sea had told it to 
the shore. He has the Greek’s love of 
life, and his highest strains are not un- 
worthy of the praise we accord to the 
greatest poets of the world. If any one 
doubts the justness of such a criticism, 
let him read “‘ Proud Music of the Storm,”’ 
or “When Lilacs last in the Door-yard 
Bloomed,” or “ Song of the Open Road,” 
or “Passage to India’ —let him read 
these carefully, alone, and he will forget 
to censure, and will praise the master of 
such majestic tones. Suppose you were 
to happen on these lines for the first 
time : 
« Ah, from a little child, 
Thou knowest, soul, how to me all sounds became 
music; 
My mother’s voice, in lullaby or hymn, 
(The voice, O! tender voices, memory’s loving 
voices, 
Last miracle of all, O! dearest mother’s, sisters’ 
voices) : 
The rain, the growing corn, the breeze among the 
long-leav’d corn, 
The measured sea-surf, beating on the sand, 
The twittering bird, the hawk’s sharp scream, 
The wild fowl’s notes at night, flying low, migrat- 
ing north or south, 
psalm in the country church, or ’mid the 
clustering trees, the open-air camp-meeting, 
The fiddler in the tavern, the glee, the long-strung 
sailor song, 
lowing cattle, bleating sheep, the crowing 
cock at dawn —” 


The 


The 


—would they not refresh you like a newly- 
ploughed field, or like the odor that 
comes up from the meadows and woods? 
Whitman’s verse smacks of the soil. 
Imagination is the final test of the 
poet. It is the seeing, divining, creating 
faculty. As one stands in the mellow 
light of eventide and thinks of the 
glory of grass-beauty, flower-beauty, tree- 
beauty, cloud-beauty, star-beauty, day- 
beauty, and night-beauty ; or as he listens 
to the wind sighing among the trees, or 
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the surf’s complaint to the shore; or 
bows his head before the irresistible flood 
of music that comes upon him from some 
master performance, — there is awakened 
in him, dimly struggling it may be, the 
sense of another beauty, august and 
heavenly bright, compared with which all 
that first beauty is as a rushlight to the 
sun. ‘This beauty flashes across the 
firmament of his inner world and leaves 
him inebriate with its holy ravishment. 
It is the witchery of the imagination. It 
is the gift of the gods. ‘To him who has 
it there is meaning after meaning, height 
above height, and depth below depth. 
It is the very touchstone of genius. 

Walt Whitman is of imagination all- 
compact. No one ever lived who was 
more so. This is seen in his resting 
everything upon something else, always 
suggesting something else; in his flash- 
ing glances into the indefinite dynamics 
which subtly underlie all relations and 
things, and in his sudden subjective 
transports. Here is a specimen of his 
daring rapture, in his apostrophe to The 
Man-of-War-Bird,— 

‘‘Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 

Waking renewed on thy prodigious pinions! 


Thou born to match the gale (thou art all 
wings), 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and 
hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

Days, even weeks untired and onward, 

through spaces, realms, gyrating, 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at morn, 
America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thun- 
der-cloud, 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, 

What joys! what joys were thine! ” 

Walt Whitman is deeply — perhaps 
most of all—spiritual. No writer has 
ever been dominated more than he by 
the consciousness of the spiritual and 
eternal relations of man. He is habitu- 
ally contemplative of the inscrutable and 
boundless which hem us in, of the myste- 
rious kinship of man’s life to the unseen ; 
and in all his higher musings his ecstacy 
is like that of those of old. All that 
darkens life, all that glorifies it, all thwart- 
ings, all successes, all pains, all joys, find 
explanation for him in the divine possi- 
bilities of man’s nature and the sover- 
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eignty of God. His hope for the world 
is boundless. The bravest of the tran- 
scendentalists cannot match him for con- 
tentment with the order of the universe: 


“*No array of terms can say how much I am at 
peace about God and about death.” 


“I find letters from God dropt in the street, and 
every one is signed by God’s name.” 


Finally, this man is our greatest singer 
of death songs. The Greeks luxuriated 
in life, but they had not the calm thought 
of death that their ancestors, the brood- 
ing Orientals, had. Death was the end 
of the dance, of the race, the dramatic 
exhibitions, the walk in the academic 
groves, the warm thrill of life. Whitman 
has the Greek’s love of life, and he has 
the Oriental’s reverence for death. It is 


as well to die as to live. Death is God’s 
minister and comes when we need it. It 
is in the good plan. Whitman deeply 
feels and boldly sings this truth. In his 
superb “ Ode to Lincoln” are lines like 
the following — and with these we must 
part with the poet — effulgent with hope 
and faith : 


* Come, lovely and soothing Death, 
Undulate around the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Praised be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 


curious, 

And for love, sweet love, — but praise! praise! 
praise ! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding 
Death.” 
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N the course of the eventful life 
that covered nearly three- 
quarters of the century now 
almost at its close, Walt Whit- 
man, in his journeyings, wove 
himself pretty thoroughly into 
the texture of the land that 
formed the grand theme of his 
verse. The central prairies, 
the high plains of the far West, 
the Rocky Mountains, the 
shores of the Atlantic and of the Pa- 
cific, the Mississippi, the great lakes, 
the Gulf of Mexico, cities and towns 
in all parts —the spirit of all these 
he absorbed in his wanderings up and 
down in the United States, distilling its 
essence in his great book, “ Leaves of 
Grass.” 

There are, however, four great cities 
with which he is peculiarly identified. 
New York, of course, first of all — Man- 
hattan he always called it, with that curi- 
ous insistence of his upon naming things 
in his own way. Whitman was a New 
Yorker of New Yorkers. Born almost in 


By Sylvester Baxter. 


its outskirts, he passed the greater part 
of his life in and about the vast city, 
which he loved with an affection such as 
has been accorded it by few of its chil- 
dren, singing its praises, claracterizing 
and depicting it in his verse with a whole- 
ness, a universality, a sympathy, and a 
delicacy of perception such as no other 
city has received from any other poet. 
If all American literature down to date 
save two books should be destroyed — 
Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,’’ and How- 
ells’s “‘ Hazard of New Fortunes,’ —a re- 
mote posterity might be able to gain a 
very accurate idea of the New York of 
the nineteenth century. 

Whitman’s relations with Boston were 
of quite another kind. From Boston 
came his first recognition from an authori- 
tative source; the recognition of one 
grand spirit by its peer, in the shape of 
the hearty and unreserved greeting of 
the great Emerson. In Boston “ Leaves 
of Grass ” was first regularly published, 
and nearly a generation later Whitman’s 
poems received in the New England 
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metropolis that form of indorsement 
which, with a book, is comparable to the 
reception of a person into the best soci- 
ety,—publication by a house that ranked 
among the first in the country. In Bos- 
ton, too, his work found a larger number 
of admirers than probably in any other 
place in the country. The poet spent 
less time in Boston than in any other of 
the four cities. His visits were three in 
number, the first and the last of several 
weeks each, and the second of but a few 
days. But these visits were notable oc- 
casions in his life. Whitman was also 
ancestrally connected with the Boston 
neighborhood. The Whitman stock in 
America originated in the Old Colony, 
and the family is numerously represented 
in the towns on the south side of Boston 
Bay. What was formerly South Abington 
became the town of Whitman a few years 
ago. 

The third of the great cities with which 
Whitman had to do ranks next to New 
York in the important bearing which it 
had on his life. It was in and about 
Washington that he spent most of the 
Civil War period and the several years 
of his service as a department employee. 

Last comes Philadelphia, — for Cam- 
den, though in New Jersey, is essentially 
a part of that city. So long as health 
permitted, Whitman was wont to cross 
the Delaware in the ferry-boats, repeat- 
ing his favorite East River experiences, 
immortalized in “Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry.’’ He was bound to Philadelphia 
by strong ties of personal friendship and 
by the Quaker element in his blood that 
left characteristic marks upon his person- 
ality and even affected to a notable ex- 
tent his literary style. It was to a Phila- 
delphia publisher that he transferred his 
“Leaves of Grass”’ after the unfortunate 
outcome of its Boston publication; the 
several subsequent editions were issued 
there by David G. MacKay, besides his 
volume of prose and his supplementary 
poems. 

It was on his second visit to Boston, 
in April, 1881, that I first met Whitman, 
beginning a friendship that will always 
form one of the pleasantest memories of 
my life. Whitman had been invited to 
Boston by a number of his younger ad- 


mirers connected with the Papyrus Club 
—prominent among them John Boyle 
O’Reilly — to read his paper on Lincoln ; 
a sort of memorial serivce which the poet 
made it a point to observe somewhere 
every year on the anniversary of the 
death of the great President, whom Whit- 
man honored as the most representative 
of Americans,—an incarnation of the 
spirit of modern democracy. As a mem- 
ber of the Boston Heradd staff, I had 
been requested to write an article on 
Whitman — not an interview, but one of 
those personal sketches of literary and 
public persons that had become a feature 
of that newspaper and of which I had 
contributed a number. The task in 
question, however, would naturally have 
fallen to my colleague and intimate friend, 
Frederic Russell Guernsey — now resi- 
dent in Mexico and prominent in jour- 
nalism and business there — for Guern- 
sey was an old admirer of Whitman and 
had written charmingly about him. When 
John Burroughs came to Boston — the 
summer before, I believe —he dropped 
in upon Guernsey at the Heradd and in- 
troduced himself with the words: “ My 
name is John Burroughs. We are both 
friends of Walt Whitman, and that is 
enough to make us friends,—~so let’s 
take a walk together. I don’t care any- 
thing for the sights of the city; I want 
to see the people.” 

But Guernsey had other work on his 
hands at the time of Whitman’s visit, and 
so the assignment came to me. It was 
about noon, and I found Whitman in an 
easy-chair in the parlor at the Revere 
House. Several friends were with him, 
among them Trueman H. Bartlett, the 
sculptor. Making known my errand, he 
greeted me cordially. His hand, which 
was rather small, but relieved from any 
effect of daintiness by an unusual hairi- 
ness, had a warm, magnetic touch, like 
that of a man of strong physical nature. 
His peculiar attire agreed so perfectly 
with his appearance that it seemed as if 
any other must have looked out of place. 
It had that effect of entire appropriate- 
ness, of perfect adaptation to personality, 
that all dress, considered from the ideal 
point of view, should have. Therefore 
the idea of its eccentricity hardly en- 
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tered one’s head, so comfortable did he 
look. It clothed Walt Whitman as a tree 
is clothed by its bark, or an animal by its 
fur. With all its apparent carelessness, it 
was evident that Whitman was very scru- 
pulous about his dress. It had the look 
of perfect adaptation to his person — very 
much as his rough-seeming verse, as the 
poet confessed, was brought into con- 
formity with an adequate expression of 
himself only after most careful study and 
continuous experiment. In the easy-set- 
ting garments of Quakerish drab, in the 
flowing collar and loosely-knotted hand- 
kerchief, and the large, broad-brimmed 
hat, there was evident a consummate 
neatness, as of a person instinctively 
clean and with an innate aversion to 
slovenliness. 

As he sat there with his big stick, it 
seemed to me that if I should come 
across him in just that position, seated 
on a gray, lichen-covered boulder in the 
depth of a wood, under old trees draped 
with moss that flowed like his hair and 
beard, and with rabbits and squirrels 
sporting over his feet in entire fearless- 
ness, it would not be in the least surpris- 
ing. He talked about himself, not loqua- 
ciously nor with egotism, but with a quiet, 
matter-of-course candor. His voice was 
high-pitched, but agreeable and without 
twang; a sort of speaking tenor—a 
Middle State voice, Guernsey called it. 
He had just come in from a drive to 
Cambridge to call on Longfellow, and 
expressed great pleasure over his visit 
and a sincere admiration for Longfellow’s 
verse. He found Longfellow most beau- 
tifully and esthetically surrounded, but 
Whitman declared that he himself could 
not possibly work in a luxurious environ- 
ment; it would oppress him, as if for 
lack of breathing space. 

Various callers came in; among them 
John T. Trowbridge. There was a most 
joyous meeting between the two poets, 
who were intimate friends of long stand- 
ing, and they had been much together in 
the Washington days. Trowbridge called 
him “ Walt,” in the comrade-like way in 
which Whitman preferred to be addressed 
by his friends, old and young, and it 
seemed quite the thing to speak to the 
Poet of Democracy thus familiarly. 


e 
Trowbridge was an old admirer of Whit- 
man’s verse, and could recite from “‘ Leaves 
of Grass” by the page, with genuine elo- 
quence and deep feeling. ‘The two had 
not met for a long time, and the talk was 
largely reminiscent. Whitman said that 
he was about ready to give up in dis- 
couragement, feeling that perhaps there 
could not be anything in his poetic mis- 
sion after all, when Tennyson’s magnifi- 
cent letter came, almost taking his breath 
away with its surprising heartiness, and 
filling him with new cheer and courage. 
“ And Tennyson has shown his admiration 
for you in no more genuine way than in 
being directly influenced by you in his 
later style,” said Trowbridge. ‘Do you 
think he has?” asked Whitman simply. 
“Most undoubtedly,” said Trowbridge. 

It was the morning after the reading 
(the sixteenth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
death) which took place the evening 
before, April 15,—a sort of semi-drawing- 
room occasion, in the pleasant Hawthorne 
Rooms on Park Street, before a repre- 
sentative and distinguished audience. 
There was considerable talk about the 
affair, and what Whitman said of his im- 
pressions was afterwards included in the 
memoranda of his “Specimen Days.” 
I particularly remember how struck he 
was by seeing so many fine-looking gray- 
haired women, and in his notes he says: 

“At my lecture I caught myself pausing more 
than once to look at them, plentiful everywhere 
through the audience —healthy and wifely and 
motherly, and wonderfully charming and beauti- 


ful—1I think such as no time or land but ours 
could show.” 


Whitman was strongly impressed by 
the growth of Boston, not only materially 
but in the higher aspects. He compared 
the change to the facts revealed by 
Schlieman in his excavations, where he 
found superimposed remains of cities, 
each representing either a long or rapid 
stage of growth and development, differ- 
ent from its predecessor, but unerringly 
growing out of and resting on it. “In 
the moral, emotional, heroic, and human 
growths (the main of a race in my opin- 
ion), something of this kind has cer- 
tainly taken place in Boston,’’ he wrote. 


“The New England metropolis of to-day may 
be described as sunny (there is something else 
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that makes warmth, mastering even winds and 
meteorologies, though these are not to be sneez’d 
at), joyous, receptive, full of ardor, sparkle, a 
certain element of yearning, magnificently toler- 
ant, yet not to be fool’d; fond of good eating 
and drinking — costly in costume as its purse can 
buy; and all through its best average of houses, 
streets, people, that subtle something (generally 
thought to be climate, but it is not — it is some- 
thing indefinable amid “Ae race, the turn of its 
development) which effuses behind the whirl of 
animation, study, business, a happy and joyous 
public spirit, as distinguish’d from a sluggish and 
saturnine one. Makes me think of the glints we 
get (as in Symond’s books) of the jolly old 
Greek cities. Indeed, there is a good deal of the 
Hellenic in B., and the people are getting hand- 
somer, too — padded out, with freer notions, and 
with color in their faces.” 


The contrast with the Boston that he 
knew on his two former visits must in- 
deed have been remarkable. It was then 
in the last stages of its hereditary and 
traditional Puritanism; it was now the 
least Puritanical of all the great American 
cities so far as the native social element, 
that which distinguishes them as Ameri- 
can, was concerned. ‘The ferment of its 
intense radicalism, generated by its very 
Puritanism, had liberalized and _trans- 
formed it. 

One of Whitman’s pleasantest experi- 
ences during his short stay was a visit 
with thes sculptor, Bartlett, to the house 
of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw in Jamaica Plain, 
where two hours passed quickly in look- 
ing at Mr. Shaw’s superb collection of 
the pictures of J. F. Millet. He was 
profoundly moved by the work of the 
great Frenchman, and he declared that 
never before had he been so penetrated 
by that kind of expression. The scenes 
of homely peasant life told him the full 
story of what went before, and necessi- 
tated, the great French revolution : 

“The long precedent crushing of the masses of 
a heroic people into the earth, in abject poverty, 
hunger — every right denied, humanity attempted 
to be put back for generations— yet Nature’s 
force, titanic here, the stronger and hardier for 
that repression — waiting terribly to break forth, 
revengeful —the pressure on the dykes, and the 
bursting at last—the storming of the Bastile— 
the execution of the king and queen—the tem- 
pest of massacres and blood.” 


He found the true France, base of all 
the rest, in these pictures. “ If for noth- 
ing else, I should dwell on my brief Bos- 
ton visit for opening to me the new world 


of Millet’s pictures,’ he wrote, and he 
asked: “ Will America ever have such an 
artist out of her own gestation, body, 
soul?” At the end of his visit he wrote : 
“Tt was well I got away in fair order, for 
if I had staid another week I should have 
been killed with kindness, and with eat- 
ing and drinking.” 

The next August, Whitman wrote me 
asking if I could find him a quiet board- 
ing-place where he could stay several 
weeks while he was overlooking the pub- 
lication of the complete edition of his 
poems by the house of James R. Osgood 
& Company, in accordance with a propo- 
sition made by the firm at the time of his 
visit in the spring. I found him a pleas- 
ant room in the Hotel Bulfinch, on Bul- 
finch Place, a quiet and characteristic 
old West End street, a few steps back 
from the Revere House. The Hotel Bul- 
finch is one of several in Boston which 
have the reputation of being the original 
of “Mrs. Harmon’s Hotel”’ in Howells’s 
novel, “The Minister’s Charge.” But 
that celebrated hostelry is a ‘ compo- 
site,” and Lemuel Barker was not run- 
ning the elevator, which proved a great 
convenience to the venerable poet, with 
his difficulty of locomotion. Bulfinch 
Place, even if it cannot lay exclusive 
claim to “ Mrs. Harmon’s,” deserves to 
rank among Boston’s historic streets, for, 
on the other side of the way, near the 
corner of Bulfinch Street — the name was 
given in honor of the architect of the 
State House — is the old boarding-house, 
celebrated and beloved among actors ; 
for many of the famous figures of the 
American stage have known it, and Wil- 
liam Warren, the great comedian, lived 
there for many years, until the end of his 
honored life. 

Whitman arrived about the middle of 
August, and during the two months of his 
stay felt himself comfortably at home. 
He passed the time leisurely, and many 
pleasant attentions were paid him in an 
informal way. Not being hurried for 
time, these attentions did not fatigue him. 
A large portion of the day he spent in his 


‘sunny room on the south side of the 


house, reading over his proofs, which lit- 
tered the table in characteristic disorder, 
carefully marked in his firm, strong, and 
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somewhat crabbed hand. Friends dropped 
in on him for a chat, now and then, and 
of an evening he enjoyed having one of 
the young men of the Hera/d counting- 
room, who lived in the house, come to 
his room and play the violin for him. 

Walking at that time was not painful or 
particularly fatiguing for him, and a favor- 
ite diversion for him was to go out to 
Scollay Square, near by, where he would 
take an open car for South Boston, 
going to City Point and back, sitting on 
the front seat and occasionally talking 
with the driver, something after the man- 
ner of the old-time days on the Broadway 
stages in New York. He enjoyed the 
water-front at City Point exceedingly ; 
the views of the harbor and the swarms 
of yachts, and the democratic aspect of 
the place, with the crowds resorting there. 

Another favorite spot was the Common. 
In “Specimen Days,” under date of 
October, 10-13, he wrote that he spent a 
good deal of time there, every mid-day 
from 11.30 to about one o’clock, and 
almost every sunset another hour. “I 
know all the big trees,” he wrote, “ espe- 
cially the old elms along Tremont and 
Beacon Streets, and have come to a 
sociable, silent understanding with most 
of them, in the sunlit air (yet crispy-cool 
enough), as I saunter along the wide un- 
paved walks.” And he told how, on a 
bright and sharp February mid-day, 
twenty-one years before, he walked for 
two hours up and down the Beacon 
Street mall with Emerson, listening to his 
argument against a certain part in the 
construction of his poems, “ Children of 
Adam”; while each point of Emerson’s 
statement seemed unanswerable, he felt 
at the end more settled than ever to 
adhere to his own theory. “ Whereupon 
we went and had a good dinner at the 
American House.” This most interest- 
ing account, in which he lifts the veil 
from a most important episode, appears 
to be about the only thing in Whitman’s 
works relating to his earlier visits to 
Boston. 

An episode that gave Whitman rare 
pleasure was a visit to Concord as a guest 
of Frank B. Sanborn, meeting Emerson 
for the first time after many years. It 
was delicious autumn weather, and that 


evening many of the Concord neighbors, 
including Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, 
and Miss Louisa M. Alcott, filled Mrs. 
Sanborn’s back parlor. The next day, 
Sunday, September 18th, he dined with 
Emerson and spent several hours at his 
house. Healso visited the “Old Manse,” 
the battle-field, the graves of Hawthorne 
and Thoreau in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
and the site of Thoreau’s hermitage at 
Walden Pond. Another pleasant incident 
was a roadside chat with Dr. William T. 
Harris, the scholar and philosopher, as 
he halted in front of his house on the 
drive back from Walden Pond. ‘This 
Concord visit is charmingly described in 
“Specimen Days.” 

One evening I took Whitman to the 
Globe Theatre to see Rossi, the cele- 
brated Italian tragedian. A feature of 
Rossi’s art was to depend for effect upon 
the naturalness of his impersonation, the 
subtlety of his delineation, the fineness 
of his shading — all of which was remark- 
able—and to dispense, so far as he 
could, with the aid of extrinsic things, 
like the simulations of “ make-up.” The 
man, Rossi, was therefore in evidence in 
all that he did. The piece was “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and Rossi played his part 
with much ardor, as well as delicacy. 
Whitman sat quietly through the per- 
formance, but at one point —I believe it 
was in the midst of an impassioned love- 
scene — he gave a little involuntary laugh. 
I think the sight of a middle-aged 
Romeo, slightly bald on the back of his 
head, was a bit too much for his sense of 
the ridiculous. At the close his only 
comment was: “I’m afraid an old fellow 
like me is not so impressionable as he 
was in his old theatre-going days.” 

With all his progressiveness, his en- 
thusiasm for the modern, for the great 
inventions of the age, a bit of conserva- 
tism cropped out concerning the electric 
light, which was just coming into general 
use. Passing under some arc-lights in 
the street, on our way back from the thea- 
tre, he remarked: “This white, intense 
glare is too cold and harsh; over on the 
Common I noticed some new gas-burners 
shedding a full, rich, mellow radiance ; 
that light is very pleasant.” 

Garfield’s death occurred while Whit- 
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man was in Boston. The analogy to 
Lincoln’s death, which had affected him 
so profoundly and which he had cele- 
brated with one of the noblest odes in 
the English tongue, seemed to bring it 
peculiarly near to the poet. The next 
day, when it was mentioned, he simply 
said that he had heard the bells in the 


night. He contributed, however, the 
following lines to the Boston Sunday 
Globe : 


“The sobbing of the bells, the sudden death- 

news everywhere, 

The slumberers rouse, the rapport of the People, 

(Full well they know that message in the dark- 
ness, 

Full well return, respond within their breasts, 
their brains, the sad reverberations. ) 

The passionate toll and clang — city to city, join- 
ing, sounding, passing, 

Those heart-beats of a Nation in the night.” 


A memorable evening was one spent 
in Bartlett’s studio with a little company 
informally gathered in honor of Whitman. 
‘The studio was a most unique and pic- 
turesque place at the very end of the 
wharf of the Boston Terra-Cotta Com- 
pany on Federal Street, bordering the 
river-like Fort Point channel— one of 
the most interesting portions of the 
water-front. ‘The room was spacious and 
hall-like, something like twenty or twen- 
five feet high, with a quaint stairway in 
one corner, leading to rooms in a clere- 
story. The walls and ceiling were unfin- 
ished ; the walls of brick, and ornament- 
ed with relief-casts and large cartoons. 
About the place stood sculptures—cast in 
plaster, or unfinished in the clay and 
muffled in mysterious-looking wrappings. 
The recesses of the great room were dim 
in the flickering gaslight, which but 
sparsely penetrated into the corners, and 
the shadows danced among the beams of 
the ceiling. If the scene could have been 
painted it would have made a real pic- 
ture, with some notable portraits. Among 
the company were John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Joaquin Miller, Francis H. Underwood, 
Arlo Bates, Frank Hill Smith, Fred 
Guernsey, and myself. ‘The evening was 
one of quiet sociability. There was a 
bowl of good punch, some lager beer, 
and crackers and cheese. There was no 


formal conversation, and talk ran on at 
I believe Joaquin Miller’s play, 


random. 
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“The Danites,’”’ was having a run in 
3oston at the time, and that was why 
“the poet of the Sierras” happened to 
be in the city. Boyle O’Reilly spoke of 
the play which he had in mind, part of 
whose scenes were to be in Australia. 
Miller was much interested in the idea, 
and he dilated with enthusiasm upon the 
great effect that might be produced by 
an Australian forest scene, with huge 
snakes squirming among the trees! Miller 
had then none of the frontierish eccen- 
tricities of costume, long hair, etc., that 
had distinguished him a few years before. 
He was quiet and somewhat retiring in 
manner, gentle in speech, and manifestly 
of a romantic cast of thought. 

There was a picturesque contrast be- 
tween Whitman and Underwood. Both 
were white-haired and full - bearded — 
Whitman of a rough hewn type, rugged 
as an ancient oak; Underwood — “ the 
Assyrian” of that unassuming but idyllic 
and thoroughly charming little book, 
“A Summer Cruise Along the Coast of 
New England,” written a generation since 
by Robert Carter — with classic features, 
clear cut as a cameo. 

Whitman sat quietly through the even- 
ing, not saying much, but keenly obser- 
vant and attentive, fully a part of the 
occasion and absorbing it all in the way 
his friends know so well. There was 
always sociability in the very silence of 
the dear old man. ‘Towards the end of 
the evening, Bartlett announced that 
Whitman had consented to recite some- 
thing for us. We sat in an expectant 
hush as he began; but it was not one of 
his own poems that he gave us in tones 
strikingly natural and eloquent with deep 
feeling; it was a translation from the 
French of Murger’s beautiful verses on 
death, “The Midnight Visitor,” closely 
akin to Whitman’s noble treatment of the 
theme. It was profoundly impressive ; an 
episode that must remain memorable with 
all of the little company. 

Whitman returned to Camden shortly 
before the publication of his poems. 
The appearance of “Leaves of Grass’”’ 
under such conditions was generally re- 
ceived as a literary event of exceptional 
importance. The criticisms and reviews 
were naturally of the most diverse char- 
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acter. It was, of course, to be expected 
that certain lines would be seized upon 
most eagerly by certain critics, but in all 
the comment that was made there was 
little, or nothing, to prepare Whitman’s 
friends for the unfortunate occurrence 
that ruined the sale of the book when 
prospects were most promising. A storm 
of indignant protest followed the notifi- 
cation from the attorney-general of Mas- 
sachusetts to the publishers. A most 
scathing letter from William Douglas 
O’Connor was published, consigning Mr. 
Marston, who filled the office at the time, 
to the depths of infamy. Mr. O’Connor 
was unjust to Mr. Marston, however. 
The attorney-general’s act was simply an 
official one; his attention having been 
called to the subject, under the law, there 
was no other course left for him. It 
turned out, some time after, that the in- 
centive came from a certain clergyman, 
well meaning enough, no doubt, — but it 
may be questioned if a keen scent for 
impurity is a corollary of a pure mind. 
It was extremely improbable that the 
attempt at suppression could have been 
successful in court, but the publishers did 
not care to run the risk ; Whitman firmly 
and consistently declined to change a 
line and he took over the plates himself. 
Whitman had made many true friends 
in Boston, and from time to time he 
received pleasant remembrances from 
them. Learning how confined he was 
to his house, by reason of his growing 
infirmity, Boyle O’Reilly, Bartlett, and a 
few others, started very quietly a sub- 
scription for a horse and carriage to en- 
able him to take an outing in pleasant 
weather. The handsome new team was 
driven up to his door in Camden one 
fine day, taking him completely by sur- 
prise. The gift added immensely to his 
comfort and pleasure for several years. 
An attempt to secure him a pension 
by reason of his hospital services, which 
were the cause of his crippled condition, 
was made, Congressman Lovering, of 
Lynn, interesting himself actively for the 
measure. Pensions had already been 
given to nurses, but somehow the project 
failed ; possibly because Whitman had not 
been regularly employed, but wasa volun- 
teer in the work. Whitman firmly re- 
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fused to become an applicant for a pen- 
sion, but would probably have accepted 
it had the efforts of his friends been suc- 
cessful. 

Probably the most intimate and de- 
voted of Whitman’s younger friends in 
Boston was William Sloane Kennedy, the 
essayist, whose studies of Whitman are 
of the finest quality. Kennedy was away 
from Boston at the time of Whitman’s last 
two visits. Returning from a visit to 
Whitman at Camden, in 1887, he re- 
ported the uncomfortable life that the 
poet led in the summer weather in the 
hot and close atmosphere of an inland 
city. Whata blessing it would be, he 
said, if he could have a little cottage in 
the country somewhere, amid the natural 
surroundings that he loved. The idea 
was favorably received, and so, the next 
year, Boyle O’Reilly, Kennedy, and I en- 
deavored to realize it. Our original pro- 
ject was to raise the money quietly, build 
the cottage, and have somebody drive 
Whitman out there and take him by sur- 
prise. But the matter leaked out and 
got into the newspapers, causing us to 
change our plans. We found little trouble 
in raising the modest sum_ required. 
Two or three subscriptions came from 
outside Boston, among them a handsome 
one from ‘ Mark Twain,” who wrote : 


“ What we want to do is to make the splendid 
old soul comfortable and do what we do heartily 
and as a privilege; ” and he added, “ There 
couldn’t and wouldn’t be any lack of people 
ready and willing to build a cottage for Walt 
Whitman; and as long as a rope-walk if he 
wants it.” 


Frank Hill Smith, who is an architect 
as well as a painter and decorator, con- 
tributed an artistic design and plans for 
a simple cottage of the kind needed, and 
John G. Low gave the tiles from his Chel- 
sea works for a handsome fireplace. Mr. 
Montgomery Stafford, the owner of the 
land at Timber Creek, in Kirkwood, New 
Jersey, the idyllic spot where Whitman 
went when so ill at the end of his Wash- 
ington life, and where he was restored to 
comparative health, offered to give the 
site for a cottage. 

But, when we raised the money, we 
sent it to Whitman for him to build how 
and where he pleased, thinking he would 
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take delight, as an old builder, in look- 
ing after the matter himself. He in- 
tended to do this, but he never got round 
to it. I think the lethargy of age was 
creeping over him fast, and he lacked 
the energy to make a beginning. 

At his death, we learned that he had 


built a tomb for himself and his parents 
in the Camden Cemetery, taking much 
interest in the work and _ supervising 
the construction himself. Perhaps he 
finally used the means we raised for a 
summer cottage in thus preparing for 
himself a last resting-place. 





WALT WHITMAN’S DEMOCRACY. 


By Walter Blackburn Harte. 


HE scroll of fame in 
American annals is 
more largely devoted 
to the heroes of 
action than those of 
thought, for reasons 
easily explained by 
these same annals. 
American literary 
history, opening with Washington Irving, 
but only assuming any great significance 
and coherence with Emerson, Longfellow, 
Thoreau, Poe, and Hawthorne, is too 
recent to include many heroes of thought. 
But the few on the rolls belong to the 
whole world in their universality and 
achievement ; and in calling the names of 
these heroes we must add the name of 
Walt Whitman.. He was the unique fig- 
ure of his generation. He was unfalter- 
ingly the hero of his convictions. He 
waited and waited, serene, confident, un- 
compromisingly true to his conception of 
his message and its importance, and un- 
moved by the contempt and_indiffer- 
ence of his contemporaries. He showed 
throughout his long career the patience 
of a seer, though it is very much to be 
doubted whether his patent of prophecy 
can stand the test of time. Abuse and 
ridicule left him undismayed, and poverty 
and unsuccess never added one touch of 
bitterness to his philosophy of life. He 
was a sublime egoist, and he played the 
hero from the beginning to the end. If 
his aim had been merely to gratify his 
vanity by gaining success in literature, he 
would surely not have pursued the course 





he did. He was at least too great to 
make any compromise with the prevalent 
conventions and innocuous commonplaces 
of the merely literary purveyors and 
critics. He scoffed at compromise, and 
remained heroically steadfast to his ideas 
of illuminating the common. Whitman 
aimed to be something more than a 
singer; he aimed to be an evangel of a 
new gospel of humanity. He was greater 
than his work, and whether he will be 
anything more than a name to succeeding 
generations or not, he will always hold a 
place in literary history as a tonic and 
impulse for this generation, and as one 
of the heroic figures of our literature. 
America has been the democratic heart 
of the modern world for a century, and 
it has produced five great Democrats, of 
varying degrees of greatness, and of 
wholly different intellectual texture — 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Walt Whitman. It has been re- 
marked over and over again that as the 
poet of democracy Whitman failed to 
obtain acceptance or comprehension at 
the hands of the masses. If Whitman 
had only failed in this particular he would 
have succeeded more than his judicious 
admirers can admit that he did. This is 
not at all strange. The poet of the 
masses who finds immediate recognition 
as a popular poet is usually no more sig- 
nificant than Moore or Dibdin—a poet 
of the sentimentally commonplace, and 
not of the eternal common— for there 
should be no confounding them. Burns, 
too, was a great democratic poet, an 
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incomparably greater poet than Whit- 
man, and his songs of the common and 
the people appealed to the “classes”’ 
long before the masses learned to accept 
them as a new gospel of freedom. ‘The 
real voice of democracy is, in fact, usually 
more readily understood by the “classes” 
than by the multitude bowed in the 
bondage of necessity and ignorance, and 
ever indifferent to all things that do not 
directly affect their bread and butter get- 
ting. This is the real bitterness of all 
reform endeavor ; it is not that one can 
accomplish so little in the face of 
established oppressions, but that custom, 
ignorance, and to-day’s expediency and 
interest close the ears of the very people 
for whom one sacrifices time, happiness, 
and all the prizes and consolations of life. 
The masses have ever open ears to all 
sorts of cheap-jack philosophers, but they 
are deaf to those who offer them only the 
kernels of true philosophy. A true demo- 
crat is necessarily a hero ; for the practice 
and preaching of real democracy not 
only antagonizes the “classes,” who 
naturally cling to their prerogatives, but 
it insures the unintelligent condemnation 
of those who seek to emancipate them- 
selves with blind or corrupt leaders, and 
are, and always have been, the toys of 
parties and selfish minorities. The whole- 
some instinct of democracy is indeed 
more rare than genius; and to those 
critics who find it puzzling that Walt 
Whitman, tearing all systems and con- 
ventions to tatters, could not obtain the ear 
of the masses, I would say that the solu- 
tion lies, to a great extent, in our existing 
social scheme itself. Let us be perfectly 
candid about this matter. The practice 
of genuine democracy in a democratic 
land stamps a man as peculiar, just as 
much as it does in countries in which the 
Church and State recognize and uphold 
the principle of hereditary class distinc- 
tions. Walt Whitman was, first of all, a 
great democrat; and, if his poetry does 
not survive, he deserves to be remem- 
bered as a preacher of a vital democracy 
in a generation which, never having ac- 
cepted the spirit of democracy, strove 
hard to vitiate the very letter of it. 

Walt Whitman was all his life a great 
turbulent spirit, a revolutionary in the 


world of letters, but he never had any 
taste for literary or political polemics. 
There is, in my opinion, more philosophy 
than poetry in “ Leaves of Grass.” He 
was, as I have said, primarily a great 
democrat, unconcerned with the party 
politics of his time, insomuch as they 
did not touch upon the eternal rights of 
mankind, and he had absolutely no sym- 
pathy with those whose creed is, “ art for 
art’s sake.” But though he despised the 
music in literature that comes from the 
selection of beautiful words in a care- 
fully considered form, he did not reject 
the form completely. He realized that 
he had considerable lyric power, and so 
curiously enough he clung tenaciously to 
a certain rough, unhewn metre. Most 
writers, upon finding the forms of verse 
irksome, would have resorted to prose as 
their sole medium ; the fact seems to be 
in Whitman’s case that a good prose 
style was beyond him. His retention of 
the metrical form showed inconsistency 
and weakness in his character and in his 
literary creed, which it is probable had 
its origin in the very real indolence of 
his disposition. His biography seems to 
indicate that the line, “I loafe and invite 
my soul,”’ was autobiography and no mere 
figure of speech. The very small quan- 
tity of work he actually accomplished, 
and its often superficial and sporadic dis- 
cussion of different subjects, leaving no 
new finite something in the reader’s 
mind, apparently supports this idea. He 
evidently lacked the qualities that a good 
prose writer must possess: he lacked 
energy, concentration, and the capacity 
of reducing his ideas to language in log- 
ical consecutiveness, plus that magical 
instinct for the tones in the words, and 
the elimination of everything superfluous, 
which is s#7~e;—and no prose can en- 
dure without this indefinable quality. 
He therefore chose a medium that ad- 
mitted of the exposition of his ideas 
without compelling him to be definite, 
final, and immediate. Thus, though he 
was glad to avail himself of the latitude 
of prose in his verse, he could not trust 
himself to use it as his ordinary medium. 
The most elastic form of literary expres- 
sion, for a mind independent of conven- 
tions, but properly regardful of the logic 
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of style, was not sufficiently elastic for 
Whitman, whose style was simply a viola- 
tion of form carried into a formula. 

The few things of Whitman’s which con- 
tain any promise of life are all cast more 
nearly in the ordinary form ; and they cer- 
tainly make one regret his rebellion. Such 
are, “The Man-of-War Bird,” “O Captain ! 
My Captain !” “ Pioneers ! O Pioneers ! ” 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed,” and “The City Dead House.” 
There is the immense toleration and uni- 
versal sympathy and grandeur of the 
man expressed in these last three, and 
there is, too, a grand sonorous music in 
the lines. If Whitman had always writ- 
ten in this strain, instead of burdening a 
world already groaning under a weight 
of words, with catalogues of trades and 
implements and the names of peoples 
and places, there would have been less 
necessity to beg his position among the 
poets. He certainly was occasionally pos- 
sessed of the poetic imagination which 
kindles the imaginations of others, and 
often in a couple of words he paints a 
picture, and not only that, but he gives it 
at once the mystery of his imagination. 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” 
contains a good example of his power in 
this direction. It is as vivid a picture as 
any ever written by an American singer of 
the old Sea-mother and its influence upon 
the childish imagination, recalled with 
the clear and strong imagination of the 
mature philosopher. It sticks in the 
memory of all who are possessed of im- 
agination; and none can read and love 
true poetry without bringing to the poet’s 
lines something of a poet’s imagination. 
The awakening of the poet’s heart in the 
boy is a description which all who love 
to dream under the influence of earth’s 
greatest symbol of eternity —the sea — 
will read with a heart aflame with sympa- 
thetic recognition. All can /ee/ the se- 
cret of eternity, listening to the “ fierce 
old mother incessantly moaning”; but 
none can /e// the secret, — not even the 
greatest of singers, for Nature is an iron- 
ical commentator and never reveals the 
heart of the mystery. There is latent 
poetry in every man, or else there could 
be no humanity. This may seem untrue, 
for it is hard to explain, but it is a part 


of Nature’s mystery, and if it escapes 
the grasp of logic, that is only another 
of Nature’s ironies. 
*O solitary me listening, never more shall I cease 
perpetuating you, 
Never more shall I escape, never more the re- 
verberations, 
Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be 
absent from me, 
Never again leave me to be the peaceful child 
I was before what there in the night, 
By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon, 
The messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet 
hell within, 
The unknown want, the destiny of me. 
“QO give me the clew! It lurks in the night here 
somewhere, 


O if I am to have so much, let me have more! 


“ A word then, (for I will conquer it, ) 
The word final, superior to all, 
Subtle, sent up — what is it? —I listen; 
Are you whispering it, and have been all the 
time, you sea-waves? 
Is that it from your liquid rims and wet sands? 
“ Whereto, answering, the sea, 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 
Whispered me through the night, and very 
plainly before daybreak, 
Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 
And again death, death, death, death, 
Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like 
my arous’d child’s heart, 
But edging near as privately for me rustling at 
my feet, 
Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and 
laving me softly all over, 
Death, death, death, death, death.” 


This passage, interpreting the thought 
of millions, is true poetry. Whitman 
when he gives the burden of the sea’s 
murmured song as “ Death, death, death,” 
tears perhaps the greatest secret from its 
heart. Whitman has written some of the 
most tender and beautiful lines about the 
last great mystery. Poetry, seeking to 
make articulate the mysteries of Nature, 
must deal with its greatest mystery. Not 
only when death is the subject is it the 
inner mainspring of haunting melody, but 
also when it is merely the oft-recurring 
contrast suggested by a song of the joys 
of life ; for what poet can sing deeply of 
this mystery of life without suggesting 
the mystery of death? 

Although he had occasional lyrical out- 
bursts, the bulk of Whitman’s work con- 
sists of a philosophical or semi-philoso- 
phical review of contemporary life with 
its eternal questions cast in an arbitrary 
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metre without any regard for the laws of 
prosody. It is said of Pope, by many 
modern critics, that he was not a poet, 
but a maker of apothegms. ‘This may be 
partially true, and it is partially true to 
say of Whitman that he lacked music, 
although he sometimes gave us good 
philosophy ; but, it is to be remembered, 
these are only half truths. If the various 
opinions of what constitutes poetry are 
not wholly wrong, a poet should first 
appeal to the hearts of men. Whitman 
sometimes does this and succeeds; but 
more often he appeals to the minds of 
men, and is incoherent and fails. 

He so often expressed his contempt 
for those who used the recognized forms 
of verse, that it seems to me a little ex- 
traordinary that he did not abandon the 
metrical form altogether. I certainly 
think he would have left much more 
that would live if he had done so, though 
he would not have been so much dis- 
cussed during his lifetime. He was 
probably not aware of the fact on the 
threshold of his career, but in cutting 
adrift from the usual forms he simply 
substituted for them an old form, which 
is full of possibilities and dangers. Whit- 
man occasionally realized its possibilities, 
but his egoism made him more often 
wreck his cargo in carrying his freedom 
to excess. ‘There are hundreds of pas- 
sages in Carlyle, Ruskin, and Dickens 
more rhythmical than is the body of 
Whitman’s verse, and what is more, they 
are not overloaded with tautology and 
superfluous emphasis, as is too often the 
case in “ Leaves of Grass.” And it must 
be remembered that Whitman claimed 
there was in all his work (and there is in 
some of the best of it) an undercurrent 
of music like the murmur of the sea on 
the seashore. He did therefore strive to 
produce music, as well as to convey his 
thought. This was an important admis- 
sion for him to make, for it at once con- 
victs him of either a lack of art or of 
carelessness in the perpetration of those 
abominable catalogues in “A Song for 
Occupations ”” and “The Song of the 
Broad Axe,” and elsewhere. Some critics 
may say Homer also enumerates. So he 


does, and Homer is sometimes tiresome. 
It does not, however, really matter very 
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much whether a man invents or copies 
the form he-works in, if he satisfies in 
both form and matter. I think the real 
trouble with the bulk of Whitman’s work 
is not that he neglected the form for the 
matter, but that his matter was dominated 
by h¢s infatuation for form ; in other words, 
his ideas were put upon the Procrustean 
bed of his grotesque absurdities of expres- 
sion and were either lost or so mutilated 
as to become almost valueless. He was 
too conscious of being a rebel, and often 
was nothing more. He had, however, 
his heroic moods, and then his real gift 
of imagination resumed its sway, and he 
produced those vivid pictures and apt 
descriptive phrases scattered through his 
books. 

And now a final word about his egoism, 
which was an essential part of his doc- 
trine of democracy. All the world’s 
greatest men have been egoists, in the 
sense that they have believed: in them- 
selves and in their divine endowment ; 
without this belief they could accomplish 
nothing. Whitman’s egoism was too 
much in evidence, because he was desti- 
tute of humor ; and no man, perhaps, can 
be classed among the greatest who lacks 
this noble humanizing quality so little 
understood. God does not put tools into 
men’s hands without also giving them a 
cognitive urge to use them. It is through 
the creature that we can learn something 
of the Creator ; and it is through egoism, 
rightly understood, that men can come 
to know themselves, and so teach others, 
lacking this faculty of self-knowledge, 
what they really are. Some may indulge 
the notion that every man knows himself. 
The truth and the trouble is, the majority 
of men do not know themselves at all; 
and they do not realize the vital impor- 
tance of self-knowledge. An acquaintance 
with the real self, which most men sub- 
due, or which is subdued in them, from 
childhood, would produce better citizens, 
honester men, and a vital religion. This, 
I think, is the burden of Whitman’s in- 
sistent egoism, and it is a genuine part 
of his democracy. He would teach men 
to respect the real ego, to know the ego 
of the closet ; and, knowing it, to substi- 
tute it for the false ego worn in the draw- 
ing-room, the street, and the market. 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


By Joseph Kirkland. 





Door of Republic Insurance Co. Building 


(still standing). 


N 1871, a conspiracy was formed 

against the young, frail, vain, boast- 

ful, foolish, prosperous, hopeful city 
of Chicago, -— the conspirators being the 
drought, the southwest trade-wind, a 
lamp, a cow, and the devil. 

The drought got in its work first, be- 
ginning its operations on July 4, that 
being the day following the last whereon 
a reasonable rain — one and a half inches 
— fell, until after October 9, when the 
conspiracy culminated in the “ overt act.” 
This interval is ninety-eight days — four- 
teen weeks — during which, in all, only 
one and four-tenths inches of rain fell; 
about the equivalent of a single, good 
downpour from a thunder-cloud. Such 
a state of things, if persistent, would turn 
the Grand Prairie into a Sahara, would 
lay the broad land prostrate, would re- 
verse the westward current of human 
migration, and unsettle the business of 
the world. 

The southwest wind was not far be- 
hind the inclement sunshine in its un- 
friendly ministrations. With a Judas kiss 
it sucked the moisture from the parching 
soil till it grew so inflammable that a 


common prairie fire wovld dig below 
the surface and leave, instead of the 
usual blackened grass-roots, only a bed of 
white ashes. ‘The majestic corn-plant 
itself, with its long tap-root and measure- 
less earth- penetrating fibres, could 
scarcely find enough moisture to fill its 
kernels before they ripened and hardened 
under the pitiless sky of day and the 
dewless vault of night. A chance spark 
would set a great farm in a blaze, “ grass 
burned in the field, hay in the stack, 
grain in the rick, and corn in the shock ;” 
and that autumn there were miles, town- 
ships, counties, in the northern pine 
forests,! that were swept away —trees, 
houses, fences, sawmills, villages, — with 
all living things, human and brute alike, 
in a tumult of flame and sound that made 
a perfect illustration of the 
Dies tre, dies tlla, 
Solvet seclum in favilla. 

That southwest wind is always the 
prevailing breeze through Illinois. Every 
pliable tree bears witness to its almost 
ceaseless sway, for every branch and 
twig, no matter how it starts, ends by a 
distinct and permanent inclination to the 
northeastward. Indeed, so strong and 
persistent is it, that it moulds the shores 
of Lake Michigan by keeping a constant 
current northward along its eastern edge, 
supplied by a counter-current southward 
along the western shore, where the bank 
protects the water’s surface. The waves 
form in mid-lake and dash diagonally on 
the leeward land; while along the shel- 
tered west shore there is a continual 
wash of sand southward, troubling every 
harbor with bars, and gradually filling up 
the southern end of the lake. 

So the sun shone and the wind blew. 
The city grew dryer and more tindery 
every day, for it was foolishly built. 
Nine-tenths of the structures were all of 
wood; and the other tenth had wooden 
cornices slightly covered with galvanized 

1In the Peshtigo lumbering region, for instance. It is 


estimated that in Northern Wisconsin and Northern Michi- 
gan a thousand persons lost their lives. 
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iron, wooden mansard upper stories 
slightly covered with slate, and wooden 
roofs slightly covered with tarred paper 
having a veneer of gravel. Its wooden 
pavements were not very inflammable, but 
it had miles of pine plank sidewalks which, 
being laid along streets whereof the 
grade had been raised, were usually 
several feet above the ground they 
covered, and thus made a fire-carrier 
such as a powder-fuse might envy. 

The part of the conspiracy assigned to 
a lamp in a cow’s stable and a cloven- 
hoofed beast near by, if indeed they had 
any part in it, need not be dwelt upon. 

The devil, however, must be given due 
credit. He chose his favorite weapon of 
destruction— drink. The largest fire 
Chicago had ever experienced up to that 
time occurred on Saturday night, October 
7. Acres of wooden buildings and lum- 
ber-yards were swept away ; and, as there 
were numberless liquor saloons in the 
range, the firemen were either “ hos- 
pitably entreated”’ by the proprietors, or 
entered unmolested into rum-shops 
whence the owners had fled before the 
advancing flames. Nevertheless, the men, 
drunk or sober, fought well enough to 
keep the flames of the Saturday fire 
from spreading except directly to lee- 
ward — northeastward —in which direc- 
tion the river barred the way, and that 
night the fire did not cross. It reserved its 
great achievement till the next day, when 
it should have recovered its appetite. 

Next day was Sunday, — to, all a_holi- 
day, though to many not a holy day. 
The exhausted firemen had a fair excuse 
for wishing to recruit their strength, and 
they shared the absurd idea that strength 
of beverage has some 
thing to do with 
strength of body — 
some congenial rela- 
tionship — a truly 
devilish delusion. Haw 
de vie is not the Water 
of Life, quite the 


contrary ; these two oe 


are not only aliens 
they are antipodes. 
At best, the entire fire department of 
this sprawling wooden city of 330,000 in- 
habitants consisted of 200 men, 17 steam 
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House now standing where the great Fire originated. 


fire-engines (whereof 3 were in the re- 
pair-shop and others should have been 
there), 60 hose carts, hook-and-ladder 
trucks, etc., and 48,000 feet of hose. 
The force was the sport of party politics, 
and naturally without unity, esp7it de 
corps, or efficient discipline. ! 

The street mains, incredible as it may 
seem, were to a great extent only four 
inches in diameter, 
and no sooner were 
two engines drawing 
from any one length 
of these trifling pipes 
than its entire supply 
was in use. 

In short, the ar- 
rangements were per- 
fected for a great fire 
—the fuel, the 
drought, the gale, 
aided and _ abetted 
an unimaginable 
faultiness in the 
ee ese means for opposing 
this tripartite  alli- 
ance. It scarcely 
needed the remarkable run of “ bad luck ” 







given farther on. 
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now to be set forth, to insure the calam- 
ity which followed. 


After twenty years of talking and wri- 
ting on this fruitful theme, the problem 
which presents itself to a new essayist is, 
naturally, not “ What can I find to say?” 
but “ What shall I not say?” On every 
hand he comes upon interesting matter 
that tempts his pen; and, not being 


r 





force which should have been on hand 
in eight or nine minutes ; ‘Three quarters 
of an hour of free play, in such a nest 
of inflammables, fanned by such a blast ! 

The successive incidents, as called out 
by official investigation and_ unofficial 
observation, are saddening — sickening. 
William Bateham observed the fire at a 
quarter before nine o’clock. Bruno Goll, 
who controlled a fire-alarm box, turned 





(Before) Tribune Building. (After) 


authorized to write a library, or even a 
volume, he is prone to turn away in 
despair from the embarrassment of the 
riches. Perhaps the best expedient is to 
go step by step with the wind, the flame, 
the firemen, and the people, from the 
igniting spark at De Koven Street to the 
last expiring ember at Lincoln Park. 

The adverse fates got in a most dis- 
astrous blow in the beginning of the 
fray. ‘The watchman on the Court House 
roof, looking southwestward over the scene 
of the Saturday night fire, caught sight of 
the new blaze and for many minutes 
thought it part of the old burning. Later, 
he guessed its place at a point one whole 
mile too far away. He struck the alarm 
(box 342) and sent it out over the wires ; 
and only two engines, which happened 
to catch sight of the real peril in passing 
near by, were on the spot and at work 
by the time six should have been there. 
This is besides the delay in sending out 
any alarm whatever. The result of it all 
was that forty or forty-five minutes elapsed 
before the proper force arrived, — the 


in an alarm at nine or five minutes past. 
(None reached the Court House.) M. 
W. Shay, foreman of an engine somewhat 
farther from the fire than was the Court 
House, saw the light at ten minutes after 
nine. W. J. Brown, fire-telegraph opera- 
tor in the Court House, saw the light soon 
after nine, and waited impatiently for a call 
from the tower to send out the alarm. 
M. Schaffer, tower watchman, says he sent 
down the signal at 9.28, but Brown says 
it came at 9.32; and both agree that it 
was for box 342, which is a mile west of 
the O’ Leary cow-stable. 

In the mean time, the crew of the hose- 
cart called the “ America,” if we may 
credit their own testimony, after seeing 
the light, but before hearing any alarm, 
hitched up, ran the distance of eleven 
blocks, over a mile, attached its hose 
to a fire-plug, and got the first water on 
the fire, which already included several 
buildings. 

But the foreman of “ Little Giant” 
engine (No. 6) says that 7s company, 
nearly disabled from overwork, got a 
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“still alarm” (private ° 
notice) about 9.15, and 
reached the fire in two- 
and-a-half minutes, got 
into position, laid a line of 
hose through the O’Leary 
lot, and sent che firs¢ stream 
on the fire. ‘There were 
two barns and three sheds 
then burning in the roar- 
ing blast. 

After a long time,” 
engine No. 5, which had 
started toward alarm - box 
342, made its appearance, 
got to work, burst a hose, 
stopped, got its machinery 
out of order, resumed work, 
only to find that the fire 
was beyond control, and 
flying before the wind. 
The foreman testified that 
he had been on duty for seventy-two 
hours consecutively, and that he was near- 
ly blind from smoke and cinders ; also, 
that when the stream stopped, he went 
to the engine and found the engineer 
drawing out the fire from the fire-box. 
While the repairs were being made the 
steam got down, and they had to split up 
a plank sidewalk to start it again — also 








The Court House, seen through the Ruins of Clark Street. 





The Court House before the Fire, 
to send to the engine-house for more 
coal. 

Engine No. 2 was also called out by the 
erroneous alarm, arrived, but “ did noth- 
ing of importance,” ‘effected little or 
nothing.” This has never been ex- 
plained. 

These incidents cover the time up to 
the sounding of the “second alarm,” 
which, with the “ third’’ and 
“general,” soon brought out 
the whole force — such as it 
was, and poor enough at best 
—to fight its losing battle, a 
battle lost before it was be- 
gun, a force overmatched, 
out - generalled, out-classed, 
out - weighted, out - flanked, 
and out-fought at every point. 

By the time when the en- 
gines summoned by the 
“second alarm’”’ reached the 
scene, a wooden church some 
distance to the north caught 
fire from flying sparks, and 
the next three engines to 
reach the spot were set at 
work there by Fire-Marshal 
Williams, who had then ar- 
rived. This blaze they man- 
aged to confine to its building, 
and when that was destroyed, 
the marshal ordered them to 
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turn and try to check the flames still to 
windward of them. 

Before those engines could change the 
“lead’’ of their hose, word came that 
Bateham’s great planing mills, further 
north and to leeward, were catching, and 
the machines were sent there. Bateham 
had reached the mills by 9.30, found the 
watchman using a fire-extinguisher on the 
scattered flames, and started their own 
steam-pumps. He saw large pieces of 
burning material flying through the air, 
300 to 500 feet high.”’ ‘The premises 
covered an acre and a half, and contained 
1,000 cords of kindling-wood, 600,000 
feet of furniture lumber, 750,000  shin- 
gles, etc., etc. As Mr. Bateham turned 
from his doomed property, he said: 
“The materials from this mill will fire 
the South Side. Nothing can prevent it 
now.” And the wild tornado made his 
words true; bore onward those ruins to 
carry ruin to all the rest. 

It was at about this point that the de- 
struction of fire-apparatus began. Fire 
Marshall Williams says: 

“When I got there (Bateham’s), I found that 
the match-factory was going, as was the lumber 
north of it. We got two streams in there, but 
couldn’t do any good, as the fire was thick and 
heavy and ran along to another lumber-yard 
north, and spread east to the old red mill. I 





Booksellers’ Row (before). 


went north to head it off and found it was down 
to Harrison Street. Commissioner Chadwick 
came to me and said, ‘Don’t you know the fire 
is ahead of you?’ I told him it was getting 
ahead of me in spite of all I could do. I got 
down to Van Buren Street [half a mile from its 


starting place] and was working the engines 
there, but it was so hot that the men were obliged 
to run for their lives, leaving their hose on the 
ground, They came to me and asked what they 
were to do about hose. I said, * God only knows.’ 
We got the ‘Fred Gund’ engine located at the 
corner of Van Buren and Canal Streets. 

The flames rolled over the men who were with 
the engine, and I told the foreman to get her out 
or we would lose her. I asked some citizens to 
help, and we ran up to uncouple the suction from 
the plug, and others commenced to uncouple the 


hose. A wave of flame came rolling over the 
street, and I was obliged to get away. Hose was 


afterward attached to the axle of the Gund and 
the citizens pulled her up on the sidewalk, where 
she was burned up.” 

Men stuck to their laboring engines 
until it was far too late to drive the 
horses back to them ; and, since there were 
no long hauling-ropes attached as in the 
old days, it was impossible to get hands 
enough on them to run them away. One 
was worked intelligently as long as flesh 
and blood could stand it; and then, 
steam being at full pressure, coal in the 
fire-box, and hose carrying and throwing 





Booksellers’ Row (after). 


water, the pipe was propped up toward 
the flames, where, deserted and doomed, 
she went on busily doing her best until 
her enemy cut short her life and left her 
skeleton lying where she had stood. ‘The 
loss of fire-apparatus that night was eight 
engines (half the whole force) and seven 
other machines, hose-carts, etc., and 
practically all the hose in the city. 


Men breathed freer for a while as they 
contemplated the approach of the fire to 
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Post Office. 


the ruins of that of the preceding night, 
the Saturday fire. ‘This had burned all 
that could burn, so there would they find 
rest at last. Why did they fancy that a 
river five hundred feet wide would offer 
an effectual barrier when sparks, shingles, 
even entire boards, lifted by the flames 
that enveloped them, were flying high in 
air, thousands of feet ata stretch? Prob- 
ably because the inevitable seemed too 
awful to come true. The mind could not 
grasp it. Yet it came. ‘The fire crossed 
the South Branch, and secured an im- 
pregnable lodgment in the business heart 
of the city. 

At twenty minutes after midnight, a 
large burning brand, one of the myriads 
sailing in mid-air, lodged on the shingle 
roof of a three-story frame house be- 
tween Adams, Monroe, Wells, and Market 
Streets. From here fire spread in all 
directions, but principally, of course, to 
the northeast. ‘ Conley’s Patch” caught 
fire—a nest of low saloons, hovels, and 
sheds, all of wood and all dry as dust. 
Women and children swarmed out and 
fled for their lives, but it is not likely that 
all escaped. ‘The death harvest probably 
began at about this time. 

Here was the point where the destroyer 
left off the devouring of plebeian wooden 
structures, and fastened upon brick, stone, 
and iron—the best buildings in town. 
On both sides of La Salle Street were 
what were called (without intentional 
irony) “ fireproof” edifices. And doubt- 
less the conqueror’s march here was more 
stately, as well as more destructive, than it 
had been before. The Government Build- 
ing— Custom House, Post Office, etc. 
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— burned out with the utmost readiness ; 
although its walls were uninjured and re- 
mained erect for months afterward, rising 
lonely and ghostly out of a plain of 
fragmentary ruins. 

From this time the enemy, whatever 
flank-movements, excursions, and _ side- 





The Post Office Ruins. 


skirmishes he might engage in, never 
paused in his march to the Water-works, 
on the shore of the lake, two miles away. 
The Gas Works (Monroe Street, on the 
eastern bank of the river), with their 
hugh piles of bituminous coal, were burn- 
ing when Marshal Williams crossed the 
bridge. The unfinished Grand Pacific, 
the finest hotel building in the city, was 
an early victim; and one observer says 
that from that point north to the Court 
House and Chamber of Commerce (a 
quarter of a mile), the flames travelled in 
twenty minutes. 

Still trying to get ahead of the torrent 
of wind and fire, Marshal Williams moved 
on northward,—he on foot and the 
flames on wings. He set an engine at the 
southwest corner of the Court House 
Square, and led the hose through the hall 
of the Oriental Building to attack the fire 
in the rear. 


“We were not in there three minutes before a 
sheet of flame rolled over us, and the boys drop- 
ped the pipe and ran for their lives. The wind 
was blowing so heavy that the water would not 
go ten feet from the nozzle of the pipe. We 
could not strike a second-story window. When 
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First National Bank. 


we came through the stairway on La Salle Street, 
the Court House was on fire. Alderman Hildreth 
came to me and said, ‘ We have got to let every- 
thing go and begin to blow up. Where shall we 
make a start?’ I said, ‘I don’t know, for the 
fire is going so fast we can’t have time to make a 
start and know that everybody is out of the build- 
ings.’ I said if we did anything then, we had 
better take the southwest corner of La Salle and 
Washington Streets.” 


A few kegs of powder were run in and 
a slow-match applied. A dull roar fol- 
lowed, a gap appeared in the tall front 
wall, and the fire lapped over and passed it 
as easily as the pen passes from word to 
word in telling the tale. 

The Government Signal Office was at 
the top of a tall building facing the City 
Hall. The officer was at the scene of 
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the West Side fire and saw it cross 
the river; next went to his office, 
packed up a few portable articles for 
carrying away from the approaching 
destruction, and even ventured out 
on the roof to take a last look at the 
wind - g: whereof, 
with the added resistance of his body, 
seemed likely to be blown away — 
and saw that the recorded velocity 
was sixty miles an hour! It is worth 
while to say to those who do not 
know what this means that it is such 
a gale as a strong man can scarcely 
walk against: A woman in ordinary 
dress would be swept off her feet 
by 1 

Matthias Schaffer, the watchman on 
the Court House roof, whatever errors he 
may have made at nine o’clock, was work- 
ing faithfully at his wild, windy, fiery 











Field & Leiter’s Store. 


post of duty from midnight to past one 
A.M. Dennis Denene came to take his 
place at eleven, but he stayed on, and 
the two men fought the falling sparks for 


nearly three hours. Repairers had left 
wooden shavings and fragments in the 
cupola, and these caught fire, and at 


about half past one it was enveloped 
flames. The men were singed with fire 
as they fled. The great eleven thousand- 
pound bell was rung by machinery, and 
they left it at work lling only 
stopped when, at about two o’clock, 
fell, with a great roar, through the ruins 
of the building to the ground. 
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The mayor of the city, Roswell B. 
Mason (an excellent, respected, and be- 
loved man, whose death has taken place 
while this article has been in preparation), 
arrived at his office in the Court House 
at midnight, and worked — where work 
was fruitless—till the bell gave its last 
expiring groan. He authorized the use 
of powder by Mr. Hildreth. He went to 
the jail, in the basement of the same 
building, and ordered the release of the 
prisoners, who were shaking their iron 
doors and shrieking in the terror of 
despair. ‘They rushed out into the lurid 
night, and spying a drayload of clothing 
on its way to safety, swarmed over it, 
clothed themselves, and dispersed, the 
one fragment of humanity bettered by 
the overwhelming disaster. 

This was the culminating hour of irrep- 
arable losses. ‘The banks, hotels, dry 
goods, hardware, and grocery houses, 
theatres, art-galleries, book-stores, music- 
stores, shipping and bridges, the Post 
Office with its mails, and the Government 
Sub-treasury with its millions, were now 
“jin one red burial blent.” And here, 
in the Court House, were all the records 
of all the courts since the county was 
constituted; and what is’ more, all 
records of the transfer of lands and lots, 
from the government to each successive 
holder down to that very day. Every 
leaf was burned. 

Mayor Mason’s house was some two 
miles southeast of his office, and the 
burning district of the South Side lay 
between. When he left the Court House 
for home at one o’clock, he started north- 
ward to get round to the fire to the east ; 
but the flames pushed his course west- 
ward, and as he crossed in succession 
Randolph, Lake, and Water Streets, each, 
as far as the eye could see, showed a 
mass of solid brick and stone buildings, 
every one on fire. He crossed the main 
river! (the fire was already spanning it), 
and at last reached the vicinity of the 
lake, re-crossed the river by Rush Street 
bridge, pushed southward against the 

1The “main river” of Chicago flows eastward to the 
lake from a point about half a mile inland, where its two 
branches join, one coming from the north and one from the 
south. All west of the branches is the ‘f West Side,” and 
the fire starting on that section some three-fourths of a mile 


south of the junction, and travelling northeastward, crossed 
the South Branch and the main river in succession. 


wind and the surging crowds, and reached 
home at four in the morning. 

Judge Lambert Tree, living on the 
North Side not far from the river, went 
shortly after midnight from his house to 
his office opposite the Court House, the 
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Michigan Southern R.R. Depot. 


cupola whereof was then on fire. In his 
office it was light enough to work without 
gas. ‘Taking some valuables, he walked 
back home, crossing State Street bridge, 
and observing an occasional plank of the 
footway beginning to blaze. Along North 
State and Ohio Streets the dead leaves 
which the wind had collected and lodged 
under the sidewalks had caught fire in 
many places, and had set fire to the planks 
in the walks, so that every few yards 
tongues of flame were starting up between 
them. ‘There then seemed no house on 
fire north of the river, but before long 




















Armour's Block. 


the sparks and flaming bits of roofing- 
felt were as thick in the air as he had 
before seen them on the South Side. 
He says: 
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St. James's Church before the Fire. 


“The size of some of this burning material 
hurled through the air seems incredible. While 
on the roof of my house, a burning mass, as 
large as an ordinary pillow, passed over my head. 
It fell in the street, and on descending I found it 
to be a mass of matted hay.” 


The Northwestern Railway, its trains 
and stations, border the main river on the 
North Side, and a carload of kerosene 
was the inviting vehicle that carried on 
the fire as it leaped the river at about 
two in the morning. Adjoining was the 
great livery stable of Wright Brothers, 
and there many horses were burned. 
No further opposition was offered to the 
progress of destruction, and at twenty 
minutes after three o’clock, the Water- 
Works, the sole supply for the whole city, 
standing on the lake shore half a mile 
north of the main river, took fire in the 


slate-covered wooden roof and_ tin- 
covered wooden cornice; and _ these, 


with their wooden doors, window-frames, 
and floors, and the stores of coal, were 
soon all in a blaze together. The engi- 
neers stopped the engines, the firemen 
drew the fires and opened the safety- 
valves, and—all was over. The hun- 
dreds of hopeful toilers, along the edges 
of the main fiery torrent, striving to save 
their possessions, small and great, from 
the comparatively slow and feeble ad- 
vance of flame, were met with the ap- 
palling cry, ‘The water is stopping” ; 
and wearily, hopelessly, despairing for 
the first time, they left their fruitless 
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tasks and watched the triumph of the 
sportive monster, fire. 

Day broke —at least a lurid ball that 
might be moon or sun became slowly 
visible over the lake, and slowly mounted 
toward the zenith. ‘The crowds of peo- 
ple, silent or talking, crying or laughing, 





St. James's Church after the Fire. 


helping each other to save property, or 
helping themselves to abandoned goods, 
according as their several natures 
prompted, came into full sight, instead 
of being merely dimly and fitfully visible 
in the red light reflected from the sky. 
And they surged heavily along, — west- 
ward on the West Side, southward on the 
South Side, and more than all else, 
northward along, and through the doomed 
and perishing North Side. All day long, 
through that black Monday, people in 
the line of destruction were stolidly ques- 
tioning, not “ Will our house burn?” but 
“When will our house burn? How soon 
should we go, and whither? What can 
we take, and how, and what must we 
leave? What shall we eat and drink? 
Shall we try to set out food for these 
friends who have stopped at our house 
after being driven from their own?” It 
was like the thinking and talking done 
by passengers gathered on the deck of a 
hopeless, sinking wreck; and, after all, 
not so tearfully sad, so heart-broken, as 
one would imagine, viewing it from twenty 
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years after. Already had elastic humanity 
begun asking itself, “‘ What’s the use?” 
This fanciful itinerary has simply kept 
in the centre of activity, the vortex of the 
cyclone. ‘The side-eddies of the flood, 
the flank - skirm- 
ishes of the bat- 
tle, were all the 
time going on; 
here, there, and 
everywhere at 
once. Whole 
great, rich dis- 
tricts of the South 
Side were passed 
by in the first ad- 
vance, and for 
hours their occu- 
pants exulted in 
fancied escape ; 
some even moving back into their pre- 
mises the articles which they had carried 
out for safety. The Z7zdune Building, 
near the very geographical centre of 
the South Side burnt district, stood 
unharmed for hours after the Court 
House, not five hundred feet away to the 
northwest, had gone down, and on the 
other side, the south, the destruction had 
swept past it to the lake. The morning 
edition was prepared for issue, one form 
being held back for latest fire items. 
Then the southern tongue 
of fire turned from east to 
north, and from north to 
west, and every single edi- 
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Unity Church after the Fire. 
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|} fice of any kind 

in this great 
business region 
shared the com- 
mon fate. 

Far out on the 
south pier of the 
river, in the IIli- 
nois Central 
grounds, one 
huge grain eleva- 
tor was saved by 
the wise using of 
a steam fire-engine which the rail- 
ways had brought from the east 
for shipment further west. The 
railway men and the grain ware- 
house men laid hands on the 
blessed little machine — angel of 
rescue — filled the boiler, made the 
fire, dropped the suction-hose in the river, 
started the pump, and so saved “ Elevator 
B,” even while its sister structure, “ Ele- 
vator A,” only a few hundred feet away, 
was going up in smoke and flame with all 
its contents. The elevator firm — Sturges 
& Buckingham — gratefully bought the 
engine and housed her on the premises, 
where she remains to this day, in perfect 
order and readiness for pnssible future 
usefulness. 

On the South Side, the fire, after water 
failed, began to travel 
slowly southward, against 
the wind, which lulled 
during the day, but the 
houses were there smaller 
and more scattered, and 
here, for the first time, 
powder was successfully 
and effectively used. 
Several houses, which 
would have caught suc- 
cessively from each other, 
were each destroyed by 
the explosion of perhaps 
fifty pounds of powder in 
the cellar, which burst floors and roof 
upward, and allowed them to sink down 
in a low, uninflammable mass between 
tall walls. 

So much for the starting time, place, 
and circumstance and the succeeding 
facts: now for some features of the on- 
ward march. 
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The truth must be told at whatever 
sacrifice of the picturesque. The ad- 
vance of the fire was not like that of the 
wind — racing, tearing, tumultuous. That 
kind of progress could and did occur in 
the woods, and especially in the doomed 
pine regions of the far north. ‘There a 
man with wife, children, household goods, 
herds, and flocks ; when, after long hoping 
















(Before). 


against hope, he 
decided that it 
was time to fly, 
would start forth ; 
the family and 
some movables 
in the wagon, 
cows and oxen 
following, sheep 


behind them 

again, and, last of all, the unwieldy 
swine. ‘Then—even supposing him to 
have a direct road to leeward —he 


might be outfooted by the flame, forced 
to abandon one little possession after 
another, the swine that could not be 
forced out of a shambling walk; the 
sheep, prone to scatter and hunt for by- 
paths ; the cows unwilling to desert their 
tired, weakling calves ; the oxen, unable to 
trot continuously ; and, last of all, the 
poor, precious bits of furniture that made 
the wagon heavy. The pitying fancy 
almost refuses to follow the further flight, 
through the gathering gloom, the thick- 


St. Paul's Church (after). 
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ening smoke that stifled even while it 
spurred on the fugitives. A horse falls 
exhausted under the frantic lash, and 
the end is near — it is come — it is past. 

Many a household met its fate in this 
manner, —as the calcined bones of the 
victims and the distorted ironwork of 
the vehicles proved when, perhaps after 
days and weeks of dreary solitude, some 
friend or, more likely, some stranger from 
a distance passed, wandering and won- 
dering over the appalling ruin. 

No such personal horror occurs in a 
city’s burning, no matter how great the 
conflagration. A man with family and 
household goods, even with flocks and 
herds, if he had them, could travel in 
two hours from the starting-point to the 
finish (four miles) of the great Chicago 
fire, though it took more than a night 
and a day to do its work. Even the 
most rapid dash, that 
from the first river- 
crossing (12.20 A.M.), 
directly before the 
wind to the Water 
Works on the lake 
shore (3.20 A. M.), a 
stretch of two miles, 
was three hours in the 
making. In _ those 
three hours it devour- 
ed more than a hun- 
dred million dollars’ 
worth of human pos- 
sessions, yet its rate of 
progress was scarcely 
a tenth of that attain- 
ed by the forest burn- 
ings. Its general rate, 
from start to finish, was a little over one- 
sixth of a mile an hour, say fifteen feet 
a minute. ‘This, of course, includes the 
deliberate destruction, against or across 
the path of the wind, after the Water 
Works failed. 

So the magnificence of the spectacle 
was not proportionate to the immensity 
of the destruction. There more 
smoke than fire, to the eye. It was a 





was 


lurid and lowering red ; a darkness made 
visible, but not illumined, by the myriad 
of sparks, burning fragments, and flying 
brands hurrying off to the northeast ; 
though when a building chanced to fall 
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all at once, a surge of fire shot upward, 
and at times an isolated tongue of fire 
floated off alone for an appreciable mo- 
ment. 

This suggests the question why and 
under what circumstances a hundred 
burning buildings should make a loftier 
blaze than a single one—unless they 
were piled on top each other. Probably 
it is because the consuming mass exhausts 
the air in its centre, and the gaseous 
product of combustion, though at 
igniting temperature, cannot blaze 
until it reaches a stratum of air pure 
enough to furnish the oxygen re- 
quisite for ignition. This being the 
case, it is evident that the roaring 
gale which blew on that wonderful 
night would prevent such a tower 
of flame as might mount skyward in 
a still atmosphere. Its tendency was 
to sheer it off clean, not far above 
the housetops, and carry forward 
only the sparks and fragments which 
it tore from the consuming mass 
below. It made a fire of intense 
heat, rather than of intense bril- 
liancy. And its heat is measurable, 
by its effect on various metals. 
Iron melts at some 2000° Fahren- 
heit, and steel at 3,200°. Iron and 
steel were melted together in an in- 
distinguishable conglomerate, and 
masses of it exist to this day, pre- 
served to attest the unparalleled 
fervency of that hell on earth. 

The most terrible aspect of the fire 
was at about two o’clock on Monday 
morning, at the centre of the business 
quarter of the city. This is well de- 
scribed by an article in the Post of eight 
days later: 

“From the roof of a tall stable and warehouse 
to which the writer clambered, the sight was one 
of unparalleled sublimity and terror. He was 
above the whole fire. The crowds directly under 
him could not be distinguished because of the 
curling volumes of crimsoned smoke, through 
which an occasional scarlet rift could be seen. 
He could feel the heat and smoke and hear the 
maddened Babel of sounds, and it required but 
little imagination to believe one’s self looking over 
the adamantine bulwarks of hell into the bottom- 
less pit. On the left, where two tall buildings 
were in a blaze, the flames piled up high over our 
heads, making a lurid background, against which 
were outlined in strong relief the people on the 
roofs between. Fire was a strong painter and 


il 


dealt in weird effects, using only black and red, 
and laying them boldly on. We could note the 
very smallest actions of these figures — a branch- 
man wiping the sweat from his forehead and 
resetting his helmet; a spectator shading his eyes 
with his hand to peer into the fiery sea; another 
gesticulating wildly with clinched fist brought 
down on the palm of his hand as he pointed 
toward something, we could not see what. To 
the right, the faces could be seen on the street 
below, but not the bodies. Far away, indeed, for 
miles around, could be seen, ringed by a circle of 





Looking South down Clark Street. 


red light, the sea of housetops, broken by spires 
and tall chimneys. To the eastward was the 
black and angry lake. . . . Dogs ran hither and 
thither, howling dismally. When there was a 
lull in the roaring, far-off dogs could be heard 
baying and cocks crowing at the unusual light. 
Great brown rats with bead-like eyes, were fer- 
reted out from under the sidewalks by the flames 
and scurried along the streets, kicked at, tram- 
pled upon, hunted down. .. . Liquor flowed like 
water, for the saloons were broken open and 
despoiled, and men on all sides were to be seen 
frenzied with drink. ... Ill-omened and ob- 
scene birds of night —villanous, debauched, 
pinched with misery, — flitted through the crowd; 

. they smashed windows with their naked 
hands, regardless of wounds, and with bloody 
fingers rifled shelf and till and cellar, fighting 
viciously for the spoils of their foraging. Wo- 
men, hollow-eyed and brazen-faced, with filthy 
drapery tied over them, moved here and there — 
scolding, stealing, fighting; laughing at the beau- 
tiful and splendid crash of walls and falling roofs. 
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Everywhere dust, smoke, flame, heat, thunder of 
falling walls, crackle of fire, hissing of water, 
panting of engines, shouts, braying of trumpets, 
wind, tumult, and uproar.” 


This word-picture is obviously drawn 
at the low-lived regions—the “ Five 
Points” or “Seven Dials” of Chicago ; 
lying outside the business centre as it 





View from Tribune Building, looking East. 


was then, though now, 1892, covered 
with massive warehouses. Even this 
scene, terrible as it is, does not display 
a hurried flight for life; or the advance 
of the flames like a prairie-fire, or the 
awful raging haste in a burning pine 
forest. 

The loss of life (probably under 200) 
was very small compared with the num- 
ber of people (estimated at 92,000) left 
homeless. The dead were widely scat- 
tered; being either persons who had 
drunk themselves to a state of insensi- 
bility, persons who had taken refuge in 
places of supposed safety, or persons 
who had persisted too long in the effort 
to save property, and had at last found 
themselves cut off and surrounded by 
flames. The dominion of the fire did 
not extend over the lake, always within 
a half mile to the eastward of even the 
most remote part of the fiery path; nor 


over the shore and the two great parks, 
Lincoln and Lake, both of which had a 
long water frontage on the east as well as 
a long fire-frontage on the west. 

Only 117 bodies were found and re- 
ported to the corner for inquest; the 
others are guessed at from reports of 
missing persons whose skeletons may 
have been utterly consumed 
by the unparalleled heat 
which has been mentioned 
already. 

The greatest destruction 
of life occurred at a time 
and place, and under cir- 
cumstances which strangely 
seem never to have been de- 
scribed. From Mr. Wayne 
Chatfield, an actor in and 
severe sufferer by this part 
of the general disaster, the 
following narrative has been 
obtained and is now for the 
first time published. 

Mr. Chatfield’s large lum- 
ber yards were on the eastern 
side of the North Branch, 
about half a mile north of 
the river-forks, and three 
streets south of Chicago 
Avenue bridge. ‘The neigh- 
borhood was squalid, the 
houses small wooden struc- 
tures of little value. On Monday morn- 
ing, after the stoppage of the Water Works, 
the fire had passed on northward and 
was slowly creeping westerly toward this 
region, fugitives in large numbers using 
Chicago Avenue bridge to gain safety on 
the West Side. So many crowded on 
the plank sidewalk which bordered the 
roadway rising to reach the high abut- 
ment of the bridge that it broke down ; 
but the roadway itself was still prac- 
ticable. 

At about nine on Monday morning, 
Mr. Chatfield and his superintendent, 
seeing that destruction of the lumber 
yards was inevitable, started to remove 
the safe from the office building, and got 
it as far as the door when it upset and 
they could not manage it. In vain they 
called on passing men for help. ‘The 
only answer was in the shape of adjura- 
tion to go to—a still warmer place. 
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Mr. Chatfield bethought himself of a 
basket of choice wine which some friend 
had sent him; the offer of this bribe 
procured the required assistance, and the 
safe was dragged into the open air. 

‘The wind was now very hot, and they 
felt that no time must be lost in getting 


away. Fire had reached the river both 
above and below them. ‘The superin- 
tendent suggested that. each take a 


bundle of shingles and with it swim the 
stream; but, unluckily, Mr. Chatfield 
could not swim. They ran up to Chi- 
cago Avenue, and there found the plank 
approach to the bridge was gone, — the 
stone abutment rising sheer above their 
heads for twelve feet or more. Mr. 
Chatfield tried the climb, but fell back. 
A second effort, aided by iron rods that 
had held the planking, was more success- 
ful, and he reached the top, though his 
hands were burned so that the scars show 
to this day. ‘They joined the crowd that 
was pushing across—even rats were 
scurrying along underfoot—and could 
not help noticing that all, men, women, 
and little children, moved in_ utter 
silence. 

As they neared the western abutment, 
they observed a burning vessel bearing 
down toward the bridge; and, 
almost as soon as they stepped 
off, she struck, and the bridge 
began slowly to turn on its cen- 
tre. As the footways cleared 
the abutment, a great groan rose 
from the people from whom the 
last hope was cut off. 

Next day he visited the local- 
ity, and there found scattered in 
all sorts of postures and in num- 
berless places of momentary 
security, corpses of old and 
young, to the number of twenty- 
five or thirty. ‘Ten were in one 
heap, adjoining the wall of a 
fire-engine house that had stood 
facing Chicago Avenue. Each 
was a black, charred mass, with 
scarcely a semblance of human- 
ity. One burly form was an 
exception, — that of a very portly man 
who had perished while trying to crawl 
forward on his elbows and knees, and 
whose corpse was found in that position. 


In search of a missing employee, Mr. 
Chatfield visited the morgue near by, and 
there saw the great array of dead. ‘The 
fire had so disfigured the remains that 
there was little repulsive to the eye 
except in the case of one sufferer who 
had cut his throat to end his pain or ter- 
ror; the wound was visible and horrible. 

At the present writing, 1892, there 
are almost no 4-inch water-mains. ‘The 
smallest continuous lines are 6 inches in 
diameter (having 3 times the working 
capacity of the 4-inch), and they run 
from that to 8, 12, 16, 24, 30, 36, and 
48 inches,—the total piping in use 
reaching the incredible length of almost 
1,400 miles, and supplying about ro fire- 
hydrants per mile of pipe. ‘The Fire 
Department has, in round numbers, 1,000 
men, over 200 apparatuses (of which 53 
are steam fire-engines, the best in the 
world), roo stations, 400 horses, and 25 
miles of hose, every foot far better than 
the best of 1871. There are 3 fine 
fire-tugs on the river and branches, one of 
which, the Yo Semz¢e, throws 24 one-and- 
a-half-inch streams simultaneously, and has 
thrown a single 4-inch stream 420 feet. 
This boat has perhaps double the capa- 
city of the entire fire apparatus of 1871. 





Crosby's Opera House. 


The system and its principles of action 
are entirely changed. Politics has nothing 
to do with appointments or promotions. 
The discipline is that of a military force. 




















View of Wabash Avenue, 


Positions are highly prized and much 
sought after, —the sobriety, intelligence, 
docility, courage, and bodily strength of 
the members being the pride of the city. 
The fires, in the vast area now covered, 
average more than ten a day, but not one 
in a hundred spreads beyond the building 
where it originated. In former times it 
has been the pride of the marshals and 
deputies to limit the force called to any 
fire to actual and unquestionable require- 
ments; but now the first care is to have 
enough and to spare, second and third 
alarms being sent in and more force 
brought out on any reasonable appear- 
ance of need. “ Better be over-supplied 
a hundred times than short once.” 

With four times the population of 1871, 
Chicago has twenty times the fire-fighting 
capacity. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that at any given time during the 
great holocaust, — when wind, flame, and 
folly were at the highest point of trium- 
phant effectiveness — the present fire de- 
partment, with its two hundred machines, 
its thousand good men and its inexhaus- 
tible floods of available water, could have 
met the enemy, checked his tumultuous 
charge, halted and defeated him and 
driven his fiery legions back upon their 
reserves, rescuing all that was not already 
gone beyond recall. 

The most systematic and trustworthy 
statement of Icsses is that made by Pro- 
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fessor Elias Colbert and published in 
Colbert and Chamberlain’s excellent 
‘“‘ History of Chicago and the Great Con- 
flagration.”’ 


“Figures cannot lie.” Neither can 
they tell the truth. They fall far short 
of presenting to the mind’s eye a just 
picture of things which are away beyond 
ordinary human experience. In Astron- 
omy, the “light-year’—the distance 
light can travel in a year — is practically 
infinite ; then the distance expressed by 
these words, “a thousand light-years,”’ 
is—what? A thousand infinitudes, — 
which is nonsense, for one infinitude is 
the same as a thousand. 

The losses by the Chicago fire were 
huge, but not infinite ; that is to say, the 
material losses,—for the sum total of 
human hope and happiness that then gave 
place to despair and misery, temporary 
or permanent, cannot be grasped by the 
human mind. In order to give some 
idea of the destruction—even if it is 
only a perception that it is beyond con- 
ception, —a few figures are here pre- 
sented, taken from Professor Colbert’s 
category. 

The tracts of land burned over were, 
West Side, 194 acres, South Side, 460 
acres, and North Side, 1,470 acres; in 
all 2,124 acres, or nearly 3% square 
miles. This is equal to all New York 
from North River to East River, between 
Madison Square and Central Park ; or all 
of Boston proper from a line half a mile 

















Van Buren Street Bridge. 
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west of Chester Park, east to the eastern 
extremity of the peninsula. This area 
contained about 73 miles of streets, 
17,450 buildings, and 98,500 people. 

The money-losses were as follows : 

Business blocks (eighty), railway sta- 
tions, warehouses, Board of Trade, ho- 
tels, theatres, newspaper offices, etc. ; 
other business buildings, residences, 
churches, public schools, public buildings 
and other civic structures (bridges, etc.) ; 
$5 3,000,000. 

Produce ; flour, grain, meats, lumber, 
coal, etc., $5,262,500. 

Wholesale and retail business property ; 
dry goods, drugs, boots, etc., hardware, 
iron, etc., groceries, clothing, jewelry, 
musical instruments, books and station- 
ery, millinery, hats, caps, and furs, paper, 
shipping and dredges, manufactures 
(stock, machinery, and product), etc., 
$78,700,000. 

Personal effects, — household property, 
records and other MS. works, libraries, pub- 
lic and private, money, etc., $58,710,000. 

Grand total, $196,000,000 ; from which 
is to be deducted the salvage of brick 
and stone suitable for re-laying, $4,000,- 
ooo, — leaving the net destruction $192,- 
000,000. 

The insurance on this was $88,o00,- 
000, of which (to the great surprise and 
delight of the sufferers) above one half 
proved valid and collectable, — namely, 
$50,178,925. Of this great sum, New 
York paid $16,000,000; Connecticut, 
$8,000,000; Illinois and Great Britain, 
$6,000,000 each ; Massachusetts, $3,000,- 
ooo; and so on. Three single compa- 
nies paid over $3,000,000 each, namely, 
“ tna” of Hartford, $3,773,423 ; ‘ Liv- 
erpool and London and Globe,” $3,290,- 
779; and “Home” of New York, $3,- 
071,390. The “North British and Mer- 
cantile”’ paid $2,328,380, the “ Hart- 
ford,” $1, 812,000 ; the “ Continental,” of 
New York, $1,550,187 ; and the “ Lorril- 
lard’’ of New York, $1,400,000. Besides 
these great outpourings, there were some 
eighty other brave institutions — faithful 
unto death, many of them — which drew 
upon their funds and their supporters 
perhaps more heroically than did even 
the giants above named. 

To this inestimable relief add, say, 
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$5,000,000 of gifts from the pitying 
world and $3,000,000 “ canal purchase- 
money ”’ from the State of Illmois— and 
there remains about $140,000,000 drawn 
from the blood and bones, brain, heart, 
and muscles of the people. 

Tuesday morning dawns, — October 
10, 1871. ‘The fire is out, save only the 
scattered coal-piles, which will go on for 
weeks, filling the days with smoke and 
the nights with pitiful, ghostly gleamings ; 
and save also the grain-piles marking the 
places of departed elevating warehouses, 
the smell whereof—an odor of roasted 
wheat and corn— is to remain, through 
all the long, hard winter, a pervading 
memento of the huge waste and loss. 
The dead are to be collected and buried, 
and the living to be fed, clothed and 
sheltered. Was there ever a more ap- 
palling prospect presented to any com- 
munity ? 

Then came the gifts from friend and 
stranger, from near and far, from rich and 
poor, from high and low—gifts great 
and small, one is apt to say; but none 
was small when looked at in the spirit 
which prompted it. A Chicagoan can 
scarcely speak of them, to this day, or 
even think of them, without a swelling of 
the heart and a dimming of the eyes. 

For one night the burnt-out were 
cared for by their luckier fellow-citizens ; 
after that, by the whole world. Will it 
be believed that, after this greatest of 
calamities, no one of the sufferers went 
hungry, cold, and unsheltered, longer than 
it took him to make known his destitu- 
tion? After all the ages of men’s aliena- 
tion, isolation, emnity, the race is at last 
one, in heart ; and it needed the Chicago 
fire to make patent the blessed fact. 

But what next? Chicago could not 
live permanently on charity, any more 
than a minister can on his “donation 
party.”” Here are some of the warring 
hopes and fears, and the outcome of it all : 

“The insurance companies will pay 
something.” They did,— over fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 

“The lots are left, even when the 
buildings are gone.’’ Yes,— but the 
mortgages on the buildings will take the 
lots, and the insurance policies are all 
payable to the mortgagees. 


* 
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“The bank-vaults are probably ruined ; 
every dollar of money and security gone 
to ashes.’ No, —the Sub-Treasury was 
the only great loser. One bank lost 
fifty thousand dollars; the others, prac- 
tically nothing. 

“Our stocks of goods are gone, and 
nobody will trust us for more.” Among 
the earliest telegraphic messages, jostling 
with those offering charity, were others 
saying, “Order what you need and pay 
when you can.” 

‘«‘ Business driven out of the centre will 
settle permanently in other places.” It 
hurried back as fast as anything like 
shelter could be offered it. 

“The city has lost everything, — prop- 
erty, assessment-rolls, money, and credit. 
Its taxpayers are ruined. It cannot 
give us back our water, bridges, police, 
or fire department. Nothing remains 
except its debt.”” For water, people by 
thousands sought the lake, with barrels, 
tubs, pails, pitchers— everything that 
could bring enough to quench thirst ; 
and as to washing, that was postponed. 
For bridges, men put up with those that 
remained, aided by tunnels and row-boat 
ferries. Police protection was provided 
by the citizens themselves, and with such 
rude arms as could be obtained, they 
patrolled the streets in two-hour reliefs. 
Companies of regulars and regiments of 
militia, with arms and camp equipage, 
arrived by some of the earliest trains. 
In fact, the city was never more quiet 
and orderly, at any time, before or since. 
Fires were almost unknown, for every in- 
dividual was on the alert to avoid them. 
The remaining fire-engines, and those 
sent in by neighboring cities, were sta- 
tioned near the river, connected with 
the hydrants, and kept at work, hour 
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after hour and day after day, filling the 
underground water-mains. ‘Then, within 
eight days after the fire, the great 
Water Works pumps were once again 
in motion. 

As to the city finances, the State of 
Illinois, by an extra session of the legis- 
lature, appropriated some $3,000,000, 
to purchase from the city its interest in 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal — really 
a gift, though in form a purchase. As 
to its credit, there was never a moment 
when Chicago could not borrow, at fair 
rates of interest, all the laws allowed it to 
owe. As to the city debt, suffice it to 
say that on October 9, 1871, it amounted 
to $14,300,000. Now, in 1892, with all 
losses repaired and all property replaced 
in double, triple, quadruple magnitude, 
and value, the debt is $13,750,000. 

And as to its ruined merchants: They 
have built a great, new, and solid city in 
the ruins of a small, old, and shabby city. 
They have paid, in the twenty years, 
$20,000,000 for parks, and now bequeath 
them to posterity substantially free of 
debt. They have paid off their private 
debts, old and new, and are now lenders 
rather than borrowers. ‘True, all this has 
been done only by an intensity of self- 
imposed toil perhaps unparalleled in the 
world ; and its effect shows itself in bent 
backs, wrinkled brows, and whitened locks 
— perhaps, too, in some alienation from 
the things which are not connected with 
making and saving money. But “hey 


have done it, and their spirit is as bright 
and brave as that of the farmer when he 
carries his grain to mill, after having 
ploughed, harrowed, sowed, reaped, gath- 
ered, threshed out, and bagged his crop. 
His labors do not seem hard to him as he 
looks back at them. 
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A CAPE COD STORY. 


By Wiliam Earle Baldwin. 


SHEN Grosvenor left the 
bowling alley and walked 
down the beach, crunch- 
ing his heels into the sand 
savagely, it was with a 
purpose to get away some- 
where and think it all over; and to this 
end he untied a dory from the pier and 
rowed aimlessly across the bay. 

She had refused him,— and this was not 
the worst of it, he reflected. He had 
acted not at all well, and had accused 
her of leading him on and flirting with 
him. And he had not stopped to see the 
sad, grieved look in her blue eyes, but 
had abruptly gone away. 

He dipped the oars into the water and 
drove the boat on ata high speed. ‘Then, 
of a sudden, he drew them in, and lay 
back at the stern, and allowed the boat 
to drift. Above, the stars were brilliant, 
and sent paths of light across the sea. 
Grosvenor closed his eyes and listened 
to the water splashing against the sides. 
The noise from the bowling alley came 
plainly to his ears across the water, and 
somewhere on shore a dog was barking. 
Far out at sea a steamer whistled — long, 
hoarse notes — and nearer at hand some 
one was hauling down the sails of a boat, 
and allowing the gaff to fall on the deck 
with a thump. 

And now that Grosvenor coolly went 
over their interview, he blamed himself 
for getting angry, and saw that the way 
she had put it was very kind, and very 
much in the right. It was true that he 
had known her but a very short time ; 
and, as for promising so much to him, 
and saying yes to what he asked, it was 
quite out of the question. 

The boat was drifting, drifting. Of a 
sudden it grounded, and Grosvenor found 
himself longing for another look at her 
face ; and so he roused himself and pulled 
back until he was at the mouth of the 
canal where the waters of the bay found 





an outlet to the sea. Through the open 
windows of the bowling alley, he could see 
the people moving about, and could hear 
the sound of the falling pins. He held 
his oars in the water to keep the boat 
stationary, for the tide was coming in, 
and was nearly flood. 

Grosvenor shivered slightly, for there 
was a contrast in his position and that of 
those people he had left not long before. 
Inside, the lamps shed a glow on the 
clean white walls of the room, glanced on 
the rolling balls and the polished surface 
of the alley; outside, there was a haze 
over the sea, and the darkness was only 
relieved by the twinkling lights of the 
cottages about the bay and the revolv- 
ing beacon on Monomoy Point far away. 
Grosvenor held his boat there fully five 
minutes, eagerly looking for her. And, 
when at times he saw her near the win- 
dow, he could not help thinking that her 
face was very white, and that there was a 
sadness in her smile. 

The tide had turned, and was carry- 
ing him through the canal now. The 
water washed against the sides of the 
passage, and rolled small pebbles on the 
sand as it receded. ‘To Grosvenor there 
was something impressive in that quiet 
onrush of the tide, and something myste- 
rious, as if it were impelled by an unseen 
power. ‘The air was very salt, and a 


-damp breeze came from the ocean. At 


last, when the boat rocked in the long 
roll of the sea, Grosvenor pulled away 
desperately. He had no definite idea 
of where he was going, but the exercise 
of rowing gave him a sense of power; 
and, for the time being, removed his 
thoughts from himself. Every time he 
dipped the oars in the water, the phos- 
phorus clung to the blades and dropped 
back like liquid fire, leaving a glistening 
path behind. The light at Chatham was 
abreast of him presently, and far away 
towards mid-ocean he could see the one 
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on Monomoy Point flashing, or the white 
sails of a ship in the offing. Down the 
coast the long skeleton of a half-finished 
pier running far out into the water could 
be easily distinguished. 

Grosvenor had no idea of how long he 
rowed, and, when he stopped fora moment, 
he found himself exhausted. Then he 
bent his head to listen,— for he thought 
he heard bells that sounded like silvery 
chimes. It was only the village clock at 
Chatham striking the hour of midnight ; 
but, with the waves dashing against the 
boat, the wind blowing in gusts off shore, 
the bells rang out in musical cadence, now 
soft and low, then clear and loud. ‘They 
sounded to him like something he had 
heard long ago, he could hardly tell when 
or where, — like a melody half forgotten, 
the lingering sweetness of a song once 
heard, but half lost. And in some way 
it brought back to him the expressive 
face of the girl he had left back there, 
and he felt that there was nothing to do 
but to leave her and never see her again. 
It would be very easy for him to go back, 
and get away in the morning before she 
came downstairs. That, he reflected, 
was what he really ought to do, and it 
would be best for both of them. He 
leaned back in the boat, and clasped his 
hands back of his head, and thought of it 
dispassionately. Yes, that was decidedly 
the best thing to do, and, perhaps, it 
would save both of them a great deal of 
trouble and suffering. And in his mind 
during it all there was a lingering doubt, 
and a half-defined feeling that he might 
stay and face it out, and win her to him 
after all. 


The east is radiant now with a fierce: 


glow like the intense gleaming of a fur- 
nace fire, and the beautiful carmine is 
shot here and there by long darts of 
gray-black clouds. The light extends far 
into -the north and south, until the red 
blends with the clear silver-blue of the 
morning sky. Above the eastern horizon 
is a huge white cloud like a limestone rock 
cleft in places by long bars of glowing 
gold, and high up in the sky the white 
clouds are in layers like the feathers of a 
white dove. The color in the east grows 
more and more intense, until a gold rim 
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lifts itself from tne sea, growing larger 
and larger every moment, and the sun 
comes hissing from the depths of a silver 
sea. The light turns the white spray to 
drops of shining gold, and flashes in at the 
window of the light-house on Monomy 
Point, streams across the narrow spit of 
land, and glistens on the water on the 
other side, turning the waves from blue 
to gold. 

A dory is tossing about in the waves off 
shore, and the sun shines on the dripping 
sides of the boat as it rocks to and fro, 
and lights up the face of a man sleeping 


in the stern, and, while sleeping, smiling. 


Grace Boardman, who made much of 
having self-command, was very much 
annoyed when Grosvenor left her as he 
did, and she wondered where he was 
going, and why he had such a desperate 
look on his face when he went out of the 
door. 

And so the bowling that evening was 
not altogether a success. The noise of 
the rolling balls and the falling pins made 
her nervous, and she slipped away un- 
observed and went over to the hotel. 
She was longing for some one to talk to, 
and some one to confide in; and, there- 
fore, when she met her aunt, Miss Eunice 
Westchester, at the door of the hotel, she 
was very much pleased. She found Miss 
Eunice standing at the door, and looking 
across the bay, where a glow came from 
the bowling alley. It was dark, except- 
ing for a light here and there on the 
shore, and the one streaming across the 
bay. The night air was damp, and Miss 
Eunice shivered and drew her shawl 
closer about her shoulders. She played 
with her gold-bowed spectacles, shifting 
them on and off uneasily, and then she 
looked down at a letter she held in her 
hand. The mail had just come in, and 
this was an event of importance at the 
hotel for it only happened twice each 
day. Usually, there was a crowd of 
people in the little parlor to receive it, 
but on this particular night something 
had taken every one over to the bowling 
alley. 

Miss Eunice was a very comfortable 
old lady, comfortable to look upon and 
comfortable to talk to, for she never 
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made remarks about being old, and she 
never said that the young people were 
becoming altogether too self - assertive. 
She was too aged to be called an “old 
maid,” and she took life in a very easy 
way, and very rarely allowed anything to 
disturb her. Her gray hair was always 
parted accurately in the middle, her 
shawl was always about her shoulders 
in a strictly sedate manner, and her 
black gown never looked dowdy. At 
times her small blue eyes would flash in 
a sprightly manner at some sally of wit 
from her brother, and she would tap 
him on the shoulder in an absurdly con- 
vivial way and call him “a sad old boy.” 
Her voice was very sweet and musical, 
and she spoke in a deliberate, careful 
way, common to old ladies of her tem- 
perament. 

Miss Eunice held a very important 
letter in her hand, and she was wonder- 
ing how she was to get it to her brother, 
who was bowling. The hotel was a one- 
horse place, and a messenger was quite 
out of the question. Miss Eunice would 
have gone over herself, were it not for 
certain twinges that told her she must 
look out for her old enemy, rheuma- 
tism. 

The problem was solved by the appear- 
ance of Grace Boardman, who instantly 
volunteered to take the letter over, and 
this she did, and returned presently with 
the assurance that it was all right. 

“Thank you ever so much, my dear,” 
said Miss Eunice. 

“Do you think I am a flirt?” asked 
the girl abruptly. 

“Why do you ask me that?” inquired 
Miss Eunice. 

“ Because I do,” replied Grace Board- 
man. ‘ Something happened to-night 
that makes me wonder what I have been 
doing.” 

“JT think I understand now,” 
Miss Eunice slowly. 
Grosvenor?” 

“Yes,” assented the girl. 
Mr. Grosvenor. 
how I hate him.” 

‘Slowly, slowly,” said Miss Eunice, 
raising her hand and smiling at the girl 
sweetly. ‘I know what it means when a 
girl says that. Be careful, or you will 


’ 


said 
“Tt’s about Mr. 


“ It’s about 
I wish I could tell you 


’ 


make me think something altogether 
different.”’ 

“You know me well enough not to 
think that,’ pouted the girl. “I don’t 
know whether I did right or not to-night. 
I sent him away.” 

“ You sent him away?’”’ reiterated the 
old lady. “And why?” 

“Why?” repeated Grace Boardman 
passionately. “Why? Oh, dear, are 
you going to misunderstand me the way 
every one else does? How could I tell 
what to do? He came to me so un- 
expectedly, and over there at the bowling 
alley, too, and every one was looking at 
us, and, of course, I didn’t know what to 
do.” 

“« Perhaps,” said Miss Eunice, “ if you 
tell me all about it, I may be better able 
to give you some advice, — that is, of 
course, if that is what you want. Some- 
times, I know, young people think they 
can get along very well without any ad- 
vice, and more times than one they are 
quite right.” 

The girl looked at Miss Eunice and 
then blushed. “I don’t suppose I need 
begin at the beginning? ”’ 

“Hardly,” replied the old lady. 
“Nearly every one knows about that.’ 

“Well, he came over to me when 
watching the bowling, and said he wanted 
to talk with me. He said he had come 
down to Harwich for one thing, and that 
was to see me. And he said the reason 
he wanted to see me was to find out 
whether he loved me or not. He went 
over how he met me that night at the 
Senior promenade, and how he had re- 
membered all about me for a month, and 
how he had learned we were to be here 
in August, and how he followed me here. 
He said he had never thought much of 
girls before, and that he never cared much 
about them, or tried to understand them. 

3ut when he met me something told him 
that I was rather different from the rest, 
and now that he had seen a great deal of 
me he found himself thinking of the time 
when he must go away and leave me, and 
perhaps never see me again for the rest 
of his life. And the more he thought 
about it, the more it seemed impossible 
to him; and he questioned himself and 
found that he had fallen in love with me, 


, 
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and he asked me if I would become his 
wife some time.” 

“That,” put in Miss Eunice, “ was 
very manly in him, and very well put and 
very straightforward. And what did you 
say to him?” 

“I told him that I had not known him 
for very long and thought that he might 
have made a mistake. I said that he 
was making a great deal out of nothing, 
and that very likely his was a mere fancy, 
and that while I did not question his 
honesty in speaking as he had, I felt sure 
that if he thought it over he would look 
at it as I did, and conclude it was much 
too soon for anything of the sort.” 

The girl paused and looked at Miss 
Eunice. Miss Eunice merely nodded 
her head and went on with her knitting. 

“T think, perhaps; he did not exactly 
understand me, and, perhaps, I did not 
put it well, for I saw at once he was very 
much put out and beginning to get angry. 
He asked me if I loved him, or some- 
thing like that, and I don’t know exactly 
what I did say, only that he was much 
too hasty and had better wait. And then 
he went over what he had said before, 
about coming here only to see me, and 
how I had led him on, and how I had 
been merely flirting with him to pass away 
the summer—and I hate him.” ‘The 
girl stopped abruptly with her eyes flash- 
ing and her lips quivering. “I do hate 
him,” she repeated, “and I told him so. 
And he went away. ‘That is all.” 

Miss Eunice laughed. The girl frowned. 

“You don’t take it seriously,” she said. 

“It’s not a matter to be taken seri- 
ously,” replied the old lady. 

Grace Boardman pouted. “I don’t 
see why.” 

“For this reason,” explained Miss 
Eunice ; “he’ll come back to you, and 
say he is very sorry, and that he will go 
away and never see you again; and then 
you will find you cannot let him go, and 
that will end it all.” 

“Do you think,” said Grace Board- 
man with a decided note in her voice, 
“that I am in love with this man?” 

“That is exactly what I think,” was 
the smiling reply. The old lady’s eyes 
shone and she half laughed. It was such 
an old story to her. 


“Well, you are mistaken, that’s all.” 
And Grace Boardman went away in anger. 

And was it a wonder then, that when 
young Grosvenor came back from Mono- 
moy Point on the following day, Grace 
Boardman took pains to avoid seeing 
him, leaving him nothing to do but to 
wander disconsolately about the village ? 


“Well,” said the deacon reflectively, 
“T don’t see what we are going to do 
for a fourth hand.” 

The parson said nothing, but looked 
around a trifle uneasily as the door in 
the outer room was opened. ‘The doctor 
rubbed his hands together and gazed 
longingly at the pack of cards on the top 
of a dry-goods box, and sat down on a 
nail keg. A tall young fellow came in 
just then. 

“You're just the man we want,”’ said 
the deacon. ‘Gents, this is Mr. Gros- 
venor — he called it Grossvenner — 
“from the hotel. Let me make you ac- 
quainted. He’ll take the fourth hand, 
I think, so long as Eldridge has not 
turned up. Eh, boy?” —and he turned 
on Grosvenor suddenly. 

“What is the game?”’ asked the young 
fellow idly. 

“The game,” said the parson, adjust- 
ing his spectacles with still greater accu- 
racy on his nose, “is nothing more or 
less than innocent whist, the science 
of Cavendish, and played by every 
thinker on the civilized globe ; a game, 
my dear sir, that —”’ 

“There, there,’’ broke in the doctor, 
“that will do. 1 dare say Mr. Grosvenor 
has played whist before, and perhaps we 
had better go ahead. Deal out the 
cards.” 

Grosvenor entered into the game for 
the fun of the thing—or what fun he 
could get out of it in his present state 
of mind. He had several hours to kill 
until Grace Boardman returned from the 
driving party she had gotten up to avoid 
him, and he cared very little what he did 
until she returned. ‘Then he would see 
her and have it settled once for all. 

“How is Mr. Billie to-day?” some 
one asked the doctor presently. 

“Quite well,’ was the answer; “as 
well as could be expected.” 
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“Mr. Billie ?’’ asked Grosvenor. “Who 
is Mr. Billie?” 

“Have you never seen him?” re- 
turned the doctor. “Mr. Billie is the 
man who keeps the barber shop down 
there,’’, —and the man waved his hand 
in an indefinite manner. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” cried Grosvenor. 
“Odd sort of a man!”’ 

“Rather,” agreed the doctor. 

“JT think, Mr. Grosvenor, you would 
like to hear about him,” said the deacon 
reflectively. 

“So there is a story about Mr. Billie?” 
asked Grosvenor. 

‘““He’s an odd character,” began the 
doctor. I like odd characters myself. 
I rather fancy Mr. Billie, but he is getting 
old now, and is a trifle cracked in his 
head.” 

“To you know,” put in the parson, 
“that I have been thinking of sending 
him to the poor farm. He barely sup- 
ports himself, and his business is such a 
delicate one, and involves such chances 
—if his hand now should slip holding 
the razor, or something like that —”’ 
The parson who was one of the overseers 
of the poor, left his sentence unfinished. 

“That would break the old man’s 
heart,” said the deacon. “ He’s very 
proud. You remember it is always ‘ Mr.’ 
Billie—not plain Billie. I think you 
overestimate the danger of allowing him 
to handle a razor.” 

“‘T think I shall discuss the matter this 
very afternoon with my colleagues, and 
decide at once,’’ persisted the parson. 
“He shaved me yesterday, and that 
decided me. I will tell you why. His 
eyes looked glassy at times. He talked 
very wildly and strangely about a woman 
leaving him and coming back, and how 
he would like to kill her. Then he would 
laugh and say he loved her and couldn’t 
kill her. It really made my blood run 
cold to feel the edge of the razor running 
over my neck, and I thought how easy it 
would be for him to turn his wrist and 
cut my throat. It’s a thing to make one 
nervous, to let a man like Mr. Billie have 
a razor so near one’s throat. I have 
heard a good many similar complaints, 
and I think the overseers had better take 
action to-night.” 


“He’s been there for twenty years,” 
muttered the doctor. “Nearly twenty 
years,” he repeated dreamily. 

At times people would come in and 
out of the other room, which was the 
principal apartment of the grocery store, 
where the card players usually gathered. 
Then at times nothing would be heard 
but the fall of the cards or the buzzing 
of a few flies on the window panes. From 
the rear part of the room came the scent 
of salted fish. A rickety stove stood in 
the room, and round about the counters 
were the usual articles found in a country 
store, from the spool of thread to the 
garden rakes. 

The game was finished not too soon 
for Grosvenor, who had grown weary. 
When he went outside it was about five 
o’clock, and there was yet an hour to 
kill before Grace Boardman would be 
back. Some way, the young man found 
himself going towards Mr. Billie’s shop. 
It was warm, and the sun was so low in 
the west that it seemed to shine directly 
on the line with Grosvenor’s eyes. It 
was very bright, and the young man put 
his hand to his face several times, not so 
much, however, because the sun troubled 
him as because he found that he had a 
headache. Sand, hot and burning, was 
blown here and there by a hot breeze. 
The grass was withered from a diffident 
brown to a distinctive brown, and all 
nature told of the hot weather; the 
ground was parched and bare. 

Grosvenor approached a small house 
and stepped inside the doorway. He 
found himself in a room bare with the 
exception of a few shaky chairs and a 
counter evidently once used in a store. 
Back of this was another room, through 
the doorway of which Grosvenor saw a 
barber’s chair. The whole aspect of the 
place was deserted and lonely. It was 
much like a neglected corner in a barn — 
apart from the odor of freshly cut hay, 
the lowing of cattle and the stamping of 
horses. 

There were shuffling steps from some- 
where and a man appeared. He had a 
well-shaped head, with a forehead of a 
decidedly Indian cast. His mouth and 
nose were those of a negro. His eyes 
were blue and watery, and the temples 
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were destitute of hair. In the back his 
hair was very long; the gray locks hung 
below his neck. He was dressed in a 
shabby suit of black clothes, and wore a 
shirt, but no collar. 

Grosvenor smiled, chiefly perhaps with 
amusement. “Are you Mr. Billie?” he 
asked. 

The man returned his smile. His eyes 
shone in a kindly manner. He was evi- 
dently pleased at Grosvenor’s kindly 
manner, and at his knowing his name. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “I am Mr. Billie.” 


“She was a handsome woman when I 
married her and before she ran away and 
left me. But it’s all over now, like a 
dream that will come no more. Some- 
times when the day is over and the sky 
out in the west is burning, I walk on the 
beach, and when the moon rises out of 
the sea, sometimes far across the water 
in that light I see her face again with 
her black eyes and her silky hair. Some- 
times I hear her voice, and I close my 
eyes, and some one comes and lays her 
hand in mine and says, ‘ Billie!’ And 
then when I wake up it isa dream. But 
do you know,” continued the man sud- 
denly, poising the razor over Grosvenor’s 
face, “I think she will come back to me 
some time. I have a feeling that I shall 
come to the door some night and find 
her there, and she will say ‘ Billie’ to me, 
and I shall have her with me again for- 
ever.” 

Grosvenor was a little startled by the 
old man’s manner. ‘There was a strange 
light in his eyes, and sometimes he flour- 
ished the razor in a way that made Gros- 
venor almost fear he might let it fall on 
his face, and he was sorry he had started 
him off on his hobby. 

The man told him how when he was a 
very young man he had married this 
beautiful woman, who was a waitress in a 
hotel, and how when they had been mar- 
ried but a short time she went away and 
left him. 

“But it wasn’t her fault,’ said he. 
«She was enticed away, I know. I was 
a blind fool, then, and I said if she wanted 
to go away she might, and I wouldn’t 
follow her, and she could go where she 
wanted to. And then I drifted around 
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as a travelling barber until I came to 
Harwich, and somehow I have been here 
ever since. The sea talks to me some- 
times, and I couldn’t bear to go away and 
leave it. And if I did go away it would 
be harder for her to find me, for she is 
looking for me now, and will come to me 
some time.’”’ He paused, and said in a 
business-like tone: “ Bay rum, sir?”’ 

Grosvenor was glad to get out of the 
chair alive. The old man kept on talk- 
ing and fascinated him so that he stayed 
with him until it was almost dusk. It 
was growing cooler now, and the sun left 
a mass of dull lavender clouds as it set. 
In the fields, the crickets were chirping, 
and the hoarse croak of frogs came from 
a neighboring pool. The air was deli- 
ciously salt, for the wind came from the 
sea. Mr. Billie and Grosvenor sat on the 
doorstep and enjoyed the cool breeze. 

Mr. Billie was smoking furiously. He 
seemed uneasy and nervous, and he kept 
telling Grosvenor that he must stay with 
him, for he had a feeling that something 
was going to happen; and although the 
young fellow thought he ought to get 
away, he reflected that Grace Boardman, 
even if she had got back, would be com- 
pelled to eat her supper—and as it 
cooled his brain to sit there, he con- 
cluded he would do it. And so he stayed 
there with the old man until the stars 
came out, and the old man told him how 
they were trying to get him to give up 
his shop and go to the poorhouse, and 
he said he would kill himself before he 
would do that. Would he want his wife 
to come back and find him in a poor- 
house ? 

Grosvenor idly watched the fireflies 
darting about in the salt-laden fields. 
He thought of the great load of sorrow 
on this man’s heart, and he wondered 
how any one could think of making it 
heavier by trying to take him to a poor- 
house while he was yet able to provide 
for himself. 

A short distance down the road, there 
was the glow of a forge and the sound of 
the hammering of the belated blacksmith. 
The clouds were moving over the sky ; 
some of them were white like snow and 
looked feathery and light as a thistle- 
down, others were heavy as dingy marble 
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and in places tinged with black as if 
burned from a smoky lamp. In the west 
there was a black band of cloud. In the 
south there were huge banks, like high 
mountains rising out of the sea. 

Then Grosvenor saw that a woman was 
standing before them. He had not known 
she was coming; she seemed to appear 
suddenly out of the gloom, or to have 
descended from above, somewhere. But 
she stood now in the glare of the light, 
and Grosvenor saw that her face was 
white and her eyes had dark shadows 
under them. 

“TI have lost my way,” she said, “and 
I would like you to tell me the shortest 
way to the Sea-View Hotel.” 

Grosvenor rose to his feet and lifted 
his hat as he gave the directions, but the 
old man remained huddled up on the 
doorstep. 

“Thank you,’’ said the woman, and 
then the old man started up. A light 
was shining in his eyes, and he looked 
hungrily at the woman. He made an 
attempt to grasp her hand, but she drew 
back in a frightened way. 

“Phoebe! Phoebe!” he whispered 
huskily. ‘ Don’t you know me? I knew 
you’d come back.” 

The woman recoiled and appeared 
alarmed. ‘What does he mean?” she 
asked, appealing to Grosvenor. 

“He thinks you are some one else,” 
replied Grosvenor. 

But the man still cried the name. 

“T’m not Pheebe,”’ replied the woman. 
“T only want to know the way to the Sea- 
View Hotel.” 

He listened to her voice intently, and 
then it seemed to come to him that it 
was not his wife. The voice was an- 
other’s. But might it not have changed 
in all those years? And the face— surely 
it was Phoebe’s. 

“Wait a moment. Don’t leave me,” 
he appealed. “Don’t you remember? 
You left me long ago, but now you have 
come back to make me happy. Look at 
me, and come into the light. Don’t 
leave me again—TI couldn’t stand it.” 

He took the woman by the wrist and 
stood before her in the light. As she 
drew herself away from him, Grosvenor 
told her in a whisper to hurry away. 


‘She is not your wife,”’ said Grosvenor 
to the man kindly. ‘She is a woman at 
the hotel.” 

The man did not speak. He pressed 
his hand in a despairing way, and stum- 
bled blindly into the house. And as 
Grosvenor went back to the hotel to see 
Grace Boardman, he reflected that if she 
had thrown him over he would be very 
unhappy, and yet there were men who 
suffered much more than he. 


It had been very dull at the SeaView- 
Hotel for several days; but when Grace 
Boardman got up this driving-party, an- 
other young woman immediately took it 
upon herself to get up a sailing-party for 
Monomoy Point. 

“We are going over this evening, start- 
ing just as soon as we can after tea,” she 
said to Grosvenor, as he stumbled upon 
her in the hall, “and we shall come home 
by moonlight. It will be awfully jolly. 
Will you come?” 

Grosvenor was taken rather by sur- 
prise. He “didn’t know really” at first 
— and then he said that he would like to 
very much,—and was it to be a very 
large party? 

“Everybody who went driving to-day 
is going. And, Mr. Grosvenor, where 
have you been hiding all day? We 
wanted you so much for the driving- 
party. We went to South Dennis, and 
Dennis Centre, and Dennisport, and had 
no end of a jolly time.” 

Grosvenor had been boating at a very 
early hour in the morning, he explained, 
and had not got back until the afternoon. 
He had been “ awfully sorry, you know, 
to miss the day’s fun,’’ and he would be 
delighted to take the sail. 

And so it happened that when Grace 
Boardman went skipping down the land- 
ing steps, and jumped on the deck of 
Captain Baker’s lighter, she found her- 
self face to face with a tall young man, 
who colored slightly and said in a very 
formal way: ‘ How’re you?” 

And she said she was very well and 
started to move away. But he remarked 
that it was a glorious evening, and she 
said she thought so too, and in some way 
they managed to get together in the bow 
of the boat, and the rest of the people, 
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seeing how matters stood, looked at one 
another and smiled and left them to 
themselves. 

The boat rocked about now and then, 
rubbing against the pier, until at last a 
chubby man under the direction of Cap- 
tain Baker let go the ropes, and the 
lighter glided away. Grosvenor looked 
up at the huge swelling sail above him and 
then down into the water. He talked in 
a rather stupid way to Grace Boardman, 
who, to cover her embarrassment, was tell- 
ing him of the driving-party that day, 
and saying in the most innocent way that 
she was very sorry he had not been 
around to go too. 

“I suppose,” he said presently, in a 
tentative manner, “ that I oughtn’t to be 
here.” 

“Why?” she asked innocently. He 
looked at her quickly, but she dropped 
her eyes. “Why?” she repeated, look- 
ing up at him shyly. 

“You know very well,” he replied, 
turning slightly away from her, and look- 
ing down into the foaming water. “I 
don’t see why we should go all over it 
again.” He paused ina hesitating way, 
but she said nothing, and he continued : 
“T don’t know, though. Perhaps it 
would be better, and perhaps I could 
make you understand me better, and see 
clearer exactly how it is. In the first place, 
I think I should apologize to you for the 
way I acted last night. Not that I 
believe I didn’t mean what I said at the 
time, — but my way of saying it. I was 
altogether too hasty, and—-went away 
from you ina foolishly schoolboy manner, 
and—I am sure you will tell me you 
didn’t mind that.” 

He waited for her to speak, but she 
only turned away from him, and he could 
not get a glimpse of her face. 

“ Perhaps I am making a great deal of 
trifles.’’ he continued, “ and, perhaps, last 
night I scarcely knew what I was doing ; 
but I have thought it all over since then, 
and now I am going to put it all before 
you in the best way I can, and, if you 
think the same as you did last night, 
I will go away and never trouble you with 
it again.” 

“T don’t see,”’ said the girl, “ why you 
trouble me with it now.” 


Grosvenor grasped the rail of the boat 
with one hand a bit tighter. 

“I am very sorry if it is a trouble to 
you,” said he. 

Back in the stern of the boat the 
people were making a great deal of noise. 
Some of them were singing, and a Yale 
man was picking out an accompaniment 
on his banjo. Grosvenor listened to 
their singing with a wild unrest in his 
heart, and he laughed cynically at their 
light-heartedness, and wondered why they 
were so happy and careless. Then the 
singing stopped, and the Yale man played 
a waltz on his banjo, and Grosvenor heard 
the tones throb in his brain. And Grace 
Boardman clasped her hands, and looked 
at him with a glance that made him hope. 

“You remember it?”’ he whispered. 

“It’s the ‘Daughter of Love;’ isn’t 
it?’ she replied indifferently. 

“Yes,”’ he said. “They played it the 
first time I ever saw you, — the night I 
met you. Let me tell you about it.” 

“ About what?” 

“This is the story of a man who fell in 
love,” began Grosvenor, in a charmingly 
impersonal way. “ It was at a dance, and 
he met a very pretty girl, who impressed 
him as being a very sweet girl, as well 
as a clever girl. She had wonderful large 
blue eyes, and beautiful, fair skin, and 
hair like threads of gold. That night 
he waltzed with her, and fell in love with 
her. She gave him a rose, a red rose, 
one of a cluster that had been near her 
heart. He took it and held the stem in 
his mouth, and, alone on the piazza, I 
think he kissed it, which was a very 
sentimental thing to do, and very silly. 
And he carried it home that night, and, 
while driving with the sky above him, he 
carried it in his mouth, and something 
told him he loved her. And in that man’s 
room at college there hangs on the wall 
a rose that was once red and fragrant, 
but is now faded and crumbling.” 

Grace Boardman laughed. “ It’s very 
pretty,” she said, “all that.” 

Grosvenor could not help feeling pained 
at her sarcastic tone; but he looked at 
her, and something told him she was not 
so much amused at what might seem a 
foolish sentimentality, as he thought at first. 

“ That,” he said, “ was the beginning. 
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If I hadn’t told you last night what fol- 
lowed, I should tell you again. After I 
left you, and you sent me away as you 
did, I felt very miserable. And I sup- 
pose you were very angry with me, were 
you not?” 

“Yes, I was angry with you.” 

“T suppose I shouldn’t have said what 
I did.” 

“Tt wasn’t so much that.” 

“T took you by surprise ?”’ 

“ Yes,—and everybody was looking and 
—I didn’t know exactly what to say.” 

Grosvenor looked back and saw that 
the sail, swelling far out, shut them off al- 
together from the people in the stern. 
They were so much occupied that they 
did not know or care what was going on 
forward. 

“Then there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t have it out now,” said Grosvenor 
in a business-like tone. “I suppese I 
should not go over all I did last night, 
about our families knowing one another 
so well, and all that, and what I could 
give you and do for you if we were 
married. But I love you very much, so 
much that if you tell me to go away 
again, I think—I will go; for then I 
should know that you didn’t care at all 
for me, and that I troubled you a great 
deal, and you didn’t care to have me 
around. Now I wish you would tell me 
once for all, did you mean everything 
you said last night?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ever so faintly. 





* Then I will do as you want meto. I 
will go away in the morning.” 

And then as a realization of this came 
over Grace Boardman, the prediction of 
Miss Eunice flashed into her mind; and 
she saw that the dear old lady had been 
right, and saw very clearly that if 
Grosvenor left, her life would scarcely be 
worth living, and she knew she loved him 
as much as he did her. 

“Tt will be very hard for me, I know,” 
Grosvenor was saying ; “but I will do it if 
you say so.” 

‘‘T think,” said the girl, turning her 
face towards him at that moment, “ that 
I meant it was too soon then. I have 
been doing a great deal of thinking since 
I saw you last night, — and perhaps— you 
—you had better stay.” 

And none in the stern of the boat 
knew that Grosvenor held Grace Board- 
man’s hand clasped in his all of the way 
over to Monomoy Point. 

“It was here,” he said, telling her of 
his midnight row, “ that I had a dream, 
and I thought I saw you walking towards 
me in a great light, and you were smiling 
and had your hands outstretched. And 
I awoke and found the sun rising back of 
Monomoy ; and it was then I decided to 
come back and see you again.” 

And the girl looked over towards the 
strip of land which seemed like a dark 
shadow in the moonlight, and she clasped 
Grosvenor’s hand very tightly. 

“ Dear old Monomoy !” she said. 
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F all cants that are 
canted in this cant- 
ing world,” said 
Sterne — we know 

— the rest. He was 
wrong. There is a meaner 

and stupider cant, that of 

: belittling the objects which 
all the world, including the canter, are 
working for, — of pretending that poverty 
is as good as wealth ; privation, as plenty ; 

anxiety, as ease ; ignorance, as culture ; a 

low place, as a high one ; — for everybody 

but yourself. 

One of the stock cants of the day is 
that “the masses” should put their boys 
to trades instead of clerkships or profes- 
sions, because the professions are over- 
crowded and the trades cannot be; and 
that the reasons why they don’t do it are 
a false estimate of the “ dignity of labor,” 
a snobbish desire for a higher “ social 
position,” and failure to realize that a 
good carpenter or plumber is more useful 
and happier than a poor clerk or a brief- 
less lawyer. And by “ trades” are meant, 
not the technological schools with fat 
captaincies in prospect, but the drudge- 
ries of the ranks, with the slowness even 
in giving mastery of the trade, the lean 
pay, the rough and narrow society, the 
scant chances of rising. 

It is always those on top who preach 
to those at the bottom that it is wrong 
for them to climb up too; never does a 
man at the bottom evolve this theory. 
The modern revivers of villenage as a 
social panacea did not mean any of their 
own circle to be serfs; they were a man 
of letters and a group of noblemen. 
The apostle of “ deferential government ”’ 
was a banker and editor, who deferred to 
nobody. It takes the college-bred law- 
yer to discover the superiority of shoe- 
making to law as a means of livelihood, 
and the rich politician or metropolitan 
clergyman to advise other people to make 
their sons tinsmiths. It is hard to rate 
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such deliverances much higher than as 
scowls of the crowd in front at the crowd 
behind; exponents of the everlasting 
desire for a “ preserve’? —a slamming 
of the door after one as soon as one has 
oneself passed through. 

The first step toward a national under- 
standing of any doctrine is to pick it in 
pieces and see what it is made of. Ap- 
plying that process here, we see first that 
we must clear our heads of a mythical 
group of people called “the masses.” 
It is curious that nobody ever includes 
himself in “the masses,’”’ he always 
means a vague lot of people below him ; 
whether he is a lawyer or a_ blacksmith, 
he would be affronted at being classed 
with them himself. The truth is, there 
is no such body. Every man is a separ- 
ate class, with a separate set of powers, 
needs, and rights; each rightly seeks his 
own interest and that of those dear to 
him, and has commonly a much _ better 
notion of it than others who have gotten 
all there is to get, or who lecture “the 
masses’’ on their follies. What is true 
for each is true for all. We and our 
neighbors and acquaintances, and the 
others whom we come in daily contact 
with, are the masses. If the advice will 
not fit us, it will not fit anybody. 

Suppose I have a boy just out of the 
grammar school. Why do I fit him for 
college if I can, with a view to the law, 
or medicine, or a professorship ; or, fail- 
ing in this, get him into a store or an 
office instead of apprenticing him to a 
plumber or a boiler-maker or a_job- 
printer. For several of the strongest 
reasons that can move a rational man 
who loves his children. One is, that he 
would stand a good chance of going to 
ruin before his trade was learned. He 
would very likely be for years the daily 
companion of workmen often foul- 
mouthed and profane, and not seldom 
drunken ; if he is a pliant and impressible 
lad, he might easily, I say, be ruined as a 
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man by the time he was proficient as a 
workman, and he would never in his life 
shake off all the effects of the filth through 
which he has been dragged. Like the 
birthmark in Hawthorne’s story, the scars 
reach down to the soul, and will depart 
only when it departs. Of course this is 
only a risk, not a certainty; but it isa 
risk too common to incur if it can be 
helped. Of course, too, there is evil 
enough to be encountered in higher 
places; but the chances are better. 
Even short of such debasement, his 
nature would be, — must be, if he is to 
have any comfort, — subdued to what it 
works in: he must grow or keep narrow, 
coarse, unsensitive, sympathizing with his 
surroundings and fairly content with 
them, because he feels no need of any- 
thing higher. If he does not, he will 
have the wretched fate of the elephant 
in the fable; he will be “ between spe- 
cies”’; his life will be that bitterest of 
torments, one of aspirations above his 
possible attainments, futile through lack 
of leisure and means and fit society. 
Does any one dare say that society is 
bettered by increase of ignorance, narrow- 
ness, coarseness, and blunt senses, or of 
souls torn by hopeless ambition — that the 
very aim and end of progress is not to 
lessen the proportion of these in the 
world? Of course no one does say so 
in terms ; but those who would shut away 
the children of hand-workers from 
higher fields mean that or mean nothing. 
Brain-work is to be a preserve for the 
breed of those now in the field ; the cap- 
tains of the future are to be chosen only 
from the royal line of the captains of the 
present, like the Aryan kingship. Weare 
to make a new aristocracy by stopping the 
flux of the world just where it is; there 
are to be two great hereditary castes, of 
the head and of the hands. 

Am I snobbishly besmirching American 
workmen, and asserting that all the vir- 
tues go with office stools and dress suits 
and college courses, and that neither in- 
tellect nor character nor greatness of soul 
can abide in workshops? Nothing of the 
sort. I have been a manual laborer my- 
self, and am anything but ashamed of it. 
I appreciate and sympathize with them 
and their work, and hold that the aim of 


material progress is to enable as many as 
possible of them to get out of the hard 
kinds of it if they have brains enough. 
I have been saying only what the best of 
them will agree with. 

Another consideration is, that when ar 
artisan’s physical strength begins to go 
his living usually goes with it, and he has 
to look forward to a more or less depen- 
dent and pauperized old age ; whereas, a 
man whose brains furnish his bread com- 
monly grows more and more valuable with 
age, and rarely has to fear serious poverty. 
If hand and brain have to co-operate, the 
manual part is usually so light that one 
can work close up to the last; and the 
chance of being thrown out of a clerkship, 
or unable to get one, is no greater than 
that of being crippled for a workman by 
accident or rheumatism or failing eye- 
sight or general infirmity. 

As to the professions and the avenues 
to business being worse crowded than the 
trades, I deny the fact. Instead of taking 
our views wholly from the business and 
professional classes, who almost alone 
have the ear of the public, let us take the 
equally valid judgment of the artisans. 
Ask a hundred workmen at random from 
each of the considerable trades of the 
country what ails the trade: without ex- 
ception they will tell you that it is de- 
stroyed by the flood of raw boys and half 
made “jours,” who can pick up enough 
of it by a few years’ “knocking around” 
to keep the skilled workmen’s market 
scanty and their pay low, and that the 
terms of entrance ought to be made 
much harder. What do the incessant 
attempts to limit the number of appren- 
tices mean, if the trades are of infinite 
elasticity? Every man who uses his eyes 
and brains knows they are not. Both 
professions and trades, and all other 
kinds of business in the world, are over- 
crowded in one sense; that is, the rank 
and file consist of men who have not 
force or skill enough to make more thar 
a bare living, and would make no more 
in any other branch. Their work is ill- 
paid and precarious because they have 
no special capacity ; because the mass of 
ordinary human nature is very ordinary,. 
and whether you put it to a trade or a 
profession will not make much headway. 
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You cannot make a first-rate man out of 
a third-rate boy by teaching him to use 
a plane or a soldering-iron instead of a 
pen or atourniquet. No more ridiculous 
whimsy was ever ventilated than the very 
common one, that all the lawyers and 
doctors without business, and all the 
shabby clerks keeping books for retail 
traders at four hundred dollars a year, 
would have been first-rate coopers or 
gunsmiths, fat and happy. Most of them 
would have been struggling, anxious, worn- 
out, third-rate laborers, looking wistfully 
for a little lightening of the iron pressure 
always upon them. Mechanical skill is 
no more plentiful than intellectual force ; 
I am inclined to think it is less so. A 
“‘natural machinist” is no commoner 
than a born artist; “ handless’’ men are 
just as common as blockheads; and the 
percentage of workmen who can ever 
learn to sharpen tools nicely —a crucial 
test — is curiously small. ‘There is fully 
as much chance of a boy not having 
manual skill enough to make a capable 
artisan as of his not having brains enough 
to make a good physican or lawyer or 
man of business. How can you know a 
boy’s powers in either direction— a few 
unmistakable geniuses apart— save by 
the crucible of experience? As things 
are now, it is very much of a lottery. 
‘Throw for throw, he is just as likely to be 
a plumber who cannot make a decent 
joint, or a barber who cannot keep his 
razors sharp, as a lawyer without head 
enough for a country justice, or a clerk 
who will never rise above a petty clerk- 
ship. 

And lastly, a fine life or an intellectual 
life, the privilege of cultivated society, 
and the companionship of strong minds, 
are blessings to be keenly coveted, and 
the lack of them isa misfortune. What 
words are severe enough for the cant 
that ignores this? If those born with a 
“pull” on fate have always made it a 
basis of action, in what respect is it 
“snobbery,” or anything but plain com- 
mon-sense, for the vessels born to dishonor 
to follow their lead? ‘The assumption 
that what is good sense in the capitalist is 
snobbery in the artisan is itself the gross- 
est of snobbery. If the impulse is wrong 
for either class, then the Creator has made 


the world all wrong, and its entire move- 
ment, since the palzolithic peridd, has 
been in the wrong direction; for that 
movement has been toward increasing 
the number and improving the quality 
of such higher lives. Even if an artisan 
makes as much money as a professional 
man, he doesn’t lead the same life or 
get the same society or share the same 
intellectual advantages. The “ dignity 
of labor” is often a silly phrase. There 
is no spccial dignity in merely doing 
what you must; and, if you cannot lead 
the life or get the company you want, 
your own opinion of the dignity of your 
occupation does not help matters in the 
least. It is others’ opinion of it that 
decides your fate. Social position is 
coveted by millionnaire and laborer alike, 
because social position means fifty other 
good things; it is not a thing in itself, 
but within certain broad lines a definition 
of your company and your clothes, your 
manners and your life. By “ social posi- 
tion,” I do not mean actual sharing in 
the formal life of “society”; I mean, 
and workmen mean, a station and breed- 
ing which will enable one to share, if he 
likes, and time or money permits, not 
one which of itself shuts him out. The 
artisan is not a snob for wanting this for 
his boys any more than the rich man is; 
he would be a fool or a brute if he did 
not want it. 

If the professions are overcrowded 
so that the ranks make poor pay, they 
are certainly not overcrowded with 
genuises; it must be with mediocrities 
and fools. Fools stand in nobody’s 
way; and “evens for evens,” the poor 
man’s mediocre boy will outrun the rich 
man’s, because he will expect less and 
work harder. ‘The advice of those who 
have already crowded in, that the jam is 
so great that the common crowd had 
beiter try the door below, deserves no 
hearing, and gets none. The poor man 
says inwardly to his disinterested advisers, 
“Tf the ‘ genteel employments’ and the 
professions are not the best ones, why do 
you always put your own boys into them, 
and them alone? If they are, why should 
my boy gnaw crusts forever, while yours 
reach for the plums?” The instinct of 
society is a pretty safe guide to the inter- 
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ests of society. The “snobbery,” which 
pushes rich and poor boys alike into 
the “genteel employments,” is only the 
practical aspect of that upward aspiration 
— the admiration for mind and for beauty, 
and the reaching toward them — which 
has lifted the race from savagery. 

And now I shall be asked the goal of 
this onslaught. The question is a fair 
one ; for nobody has a right to waste the 
public time with aimless scolding. Do I 
mean to advise everybody to shun trades, 
and still further increase the length of the 
“‘ vacancy lists,” with which every bank 
and insurance office is well supplied, or 
multiply starveling clergyman and unem- 
ployed doctors and lawyers, and clerks 
with the habits and needs of gentlemen 
and the income of mill hands? Ido not; 
though there is just as much sense in that 
as in multiplying clumsy workmen to rear 
stinted families and swell socialistic mobs. 
I believe in doing neither if it can be 
helped. Each to his own, if you can 
find out beforehand what that is; if you 
cannot, if success or failure in anything 
is blind chance, then give the man what 
promises the richest rewards for success, 
and the richest compensations for failure 
— give him, as far as possible, what those 
who can choose freely choose for their 
own. I believe in putting to trades those 
who belong in trades, certainly ; but it is 
just as absurd to make a boy a machinist 
when he can’t be taught to make a cur- 
tain spring work and is a born book- 
worm (and this one is as likely to be 
born in a mechanic’s house as in a 
banker’s), as to put him through a law 
school when nature obviously meant him 
for a brakeman. It is far more absurd ; 
for one is stunting a good mind, and the 
other is improving a poor one. If a boy 
has brains, but no hands, a trade is no 
place for him ; if he has neither, it makes 
little difference where he is put; but he 
might as well exist in good company as 
in poor; if he has the average of both, 
the better chance you give him, the higher 
he will rise, and the better it will be 
both for him and the world; if he is dull 
at books, but ingenious, of course he 
should have a trade, not because “the 
masses’ ought to do anything with their 
boys “in general,” but because that is 
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this boy’s place. ‘There are no boys “ in 
general”; every possible boy is a variant 
of one of these four classes, and his case 
has no connection with that of any other 
boy, nor his father’s duty with that of any 
other man. Only in one of the four cases 
is there a clear duty to give the boya 
handicraft ; and even in that, the thing 
to be desired is very different from the 
one meant by most of the advisers. 

For what I wish chiefly to urge is, that 
instead of berating “the masses’ for 
claiming their children’s share of the 
good things of the world, the leaders and 
men of means should put their energies 
into multiplying, improving, and enrich- 
ing the one great agency for raising 
trades to the level of professions and re- 
moving the worst objections to them,— 
the technological schools. They are the 
noblest boon to American society next to 
the old public school, the highest hope 
of our industrial future, and a potent 
agency for our social future. They make 
it no longer necessary to keep a boy out 
of handicrafts in order to secure him an 
intellectual life and desirable society. 
The old private apprenticeship system is 
dead, and cannot be revived; and in its 
best days it was never what the idealizing 
fancy of writers portrays it. It wasted a 
great deal of the apprentice’s time, for 
fear he would learn too fast and run away 
from ill-paid service before his time was 
up. But it was almost flawless beside the 
present condition in America, where an 
employer simply cannot afford to teach a 
boy anything, and practically no artisan is 
ever thoroughly trained at all. There is 
no legal hold on an apprentice, who must 
be paid journeyman’s wages or lost as 
soon as he has picked up the rudiments 
and a trifle of dexterity ; therefore time 
spent in training him could not be paid 
for out of his expert work, and the only 
way to make money by him is to teach 
him some simple, special process and 
keep him at work init. ‘To ask a man to 
put his boy to a trade under conditions 
like these, if he can help himself, is folly 
and wrong-headedness ; he will only do it 
if he must, or if he knows no better. If 
the boy’s aptitude is for mechanics, he 
ought to have the rich, broad training of 
the new school, which takes the place of 
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the apprenticeship system on a far 
higher and grander — and of course 
costlier — scale, uot only in handicrafts 
proper, but in other branches of applied 
science. 

These, unluckily, cannot give every 
boy a chance to fit for being an industrial 
leader ; nor do I pretend that most of 
them could become so anyway ; most peo- 
ple, as I have said, belong to the rank 
and file by nature. But it ought to be 
the aim of every one who realizes the 
sharpest need of modern society, the sore 
dearth of skilled labor, the utter unfitness 
of present methods to produce it, and the 


consequent driving away of the best talent 
from it, to extend such benefits as widely 
as possible. There is no doubt it will 
profitably displace the ordinary college 
course in many cases, where a youth 
shows more fitness for some branch of 
productive industry than for ordinary 
professional life. It gives him the full 
advantage of a trade without the evils and 
drawbacks ; the ability to become a mas- 
ter-workman without being subjected 
to a process which, like concaving a razor, 
may improve him or may spoil him; the 
mastery, in fact, of a trade and a profes- 
sion at once. 
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III. 


A WAYSIDE INN. 


restfulness and content, more indi- 

vidually charming or attractive, than a 
country house grown old so gracefully 
that the days when it was young have 
been forgotten? Its sober-going disre- 
gard of the new-fangled notions that get 
into the roofs — heads, I should say, per- 
haps, — of the more modern house family, 
with their Queen Anne delusions, their 
gingerbread decorations, their exaggera- 
tions and neuralgic affectations of style, 
is delightful. Is there a surer panacea 
for overworked humanity than one of 
these quiet, old-fashioned, unpretentious 
domiciles, such as one finds nestling 
under the patriarchical elms along 
some secluded country by-way or the 
banks of some slow-flowing river with its 
perspective of meadows and _ sloping 
farms and blue hills, or buried deep in 
the afternoon shadows of some New 
Hampshire valley — houses whose recom- 
mendations are never called for; whose 
simple comforts are proverbial — com- 
forts that peep from the corners of one 


[ there anything more abounding in 


cosey room and another, upstairs, down- 
stairs, in the big kitchen, even, haunted 
here and there by quaint, time-stained 
furniture of the century-old pattern ; 
whose reputations are founded upon a 
good old age; and whose broad roofs 
and stately dignity are the certificates of 
an eminent respectability ? 

Looks tell in houses as inmen. Faces 
have their attractions ; so have shadowy 
eaves and sloping roofs and big-topped 
chimneys. Sometimes they give the 
houses they shelter a bad repute, that is 
fostered by stories of spooks and legends 
of unsavory doings at untimely hours. 
What surly, glowering visages are such, 
that look out upon untidy front yards, 
owning perhaps a single lonely clump of 
lilac bushes with pinched, appealing look 
akin to what one sees in the face of a 
mendicant, and, with the dilapidated 
fence that hedges in an unkempt, flower- 
less enclosure, arousing swift feelings of 
commiseration, — that kind of pity which 
is better kept to one’s self, and which 
hastens one’s footsteps down the road in 
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self-defence ! More often than not, the 
presence of even this solitary clump of 
lilacs is lacking, with its hint of fresh- 
ness, its kindliness of suggestion and 
rugged encouragement,—as if Nature, 
after so long a period of doubting hesi- 














were always to be seen through such a 
patched-up medium. But, then, some 
people get used to their places so easily ; 
I query whether it is because they expect 


so little in life and so accept what comes 


to them with a sort of querulous resigna- 








The Old Inn, 


tancy and delay about the time of her 
going, had excused herself from such ill- 
mannered company, that did nothing all 
day long but leer at her with eyes stuffed 
with a motley array of rags, or patched 
here and there with an expressionless 
bit of shingle, for the want of a few cents- 
worth of glass and putty and some slight 
exertion, — waymarks common to coun- 
try highways that lead not unlikely to 
some place known in the region as Pov- 
erty Corner. I remember once passing 
through a country hamlet, which was bet- 
ter known as Hard-scrabble than by the 
name of the big town that taxed its 
sandy farmlands and assessed its polls, 
and there was hardly a house in the 
place that had not a piece of pine shin- 
gle, or a bit of old quilt, or the crown of 
a castaway hat, where a pane of giass 
should have been. It struck me as some- 
thing very discouraging if the world 


tion, or expect notning at all more than 
a hand-to-mouth existence. I suspect 
that these people and the houses that 
lend them shelter and an ill-looking cer- 
tificate of character are the natural irri- 
tants which humanity needs; for a slov- 
enly poverty is a misfortune that carries 
its own quality of repulsiveness, to say 
nothing of the quality of the bondage 
which it imposes upon the body and soul 
of its unfortunates. One is likely to 
keep out of the company of such, as he 
would avoid a nest of cockles. 

I do not believe in the total depravity 
of the human race. ‘There is a taint of 
meanness hugging the shadow of such a 
belief; like some other things that have 
been preached for years, the more it is 
preached, the less people believe in it, 
because it is contrary to human nature 
and men’s truer instincts. The heart 
speaks louder than the book, and repels 
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the doctrine that would absolve the few 
and leave the many in the outer courts 
of the Hereafter. One likes to believe 
in his neighbor; but with the ghost of 
Total Depravity at his elbow, it is a diffi- 
cult thing to do. 
With old houses it 
is the same. I like 
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to believe all houses 
as good as they look ; 
and I rarely get dis- 
appointed upon closer 
acquaintance. 

Like all old roads, this artery of travel 
into the inland, from which the little 
hamlet of Stroudwater draws its nourish- 
ment, holds many a surprise for the way- 
farer who follows its narrow trend for the 
first time. From the top of Stroudwater 
Hill one sees a group of stately elms; 
and within the gray shadows of their 
shapely domes, doubly conspicuous from 
their height and massive proportions and 
their isolation in the midst of the rolling 
farmlands, a cluster of dark roofs of an- 
cient aspect, that have upheld the honor 
of their builder these hundred years and 
more. ‘This place was known as Broad’s 
Tavern over a century ago, — one of the 
famous hostelries along the ancient coach 
road to Boston, past which the lumbering 
coaches went on their way to or from old 
Falmouth town twice a week, and which 
was something remarkable in the way of 
travelling accommodations for those times, 
considering the primitive condition of the 
roads, that gave the traveller a shaking- 
up that lasted him several days. ‘To be 
exact, this superior service dates from 
1760, before which time the mails were 
very irregular, mail matter not being 
despatched until enough had accumulated 
to pay the carrier, who came and went 
with it on foot, carrying the mail-bag on 
his back. After a time, horses and the 


Almira Broad. 





more convenient saddle-bags were used ; 
but the mail came and went as leisurely 
as ever. <A schedule of arrival and de- 
parture was a thing unthought of. A 
case in point is an anecdote told by 
Willis, of a Falmouth gentleman who by 
stress of business was obliged to make 
the trip to Boston, — no mean undertak- 
ing then,—and who had waited sev- 
eral days for his mail, but the mail- 
carrier did not come. Impatient to 
be off, the gentleman. began his 
journey, and met Barnard, the car- 
rier, in Saco woods, where the mail 
was deliberately opened by the road- 
side and the wished-for communica- 
tion delivered. Barnard’s honesty 
must have been of the proverbial 
“* Downeast ’’ sort. 

The deep ruts that once turned 
into the ample tavern-yard are gone, 
but not so the big sign that swung 
to and fro in the shadow of the big 
elm across the road by the barns. The 
only suggestion of the former is a narrow 
footpath made by the house folk in their 
commonplace goings and comings ; while 
the gray, weather-stained post, with its 
ancient black sign, the lettering faded to 
illegibility, leans out over the highway to 
still remind the traveller of its ancient oc- 
cupation, — as lonely and neglected now 








as it is barren of its old-time importance. 
I do not imagine that the old Broad 
Tavern was so much different from that 
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famous wayside inn, the firelit windows 
of which flashed their red flame, 


“One Autumn night in Sudbury town, 
Across the meadows bare and brown; ’ 


for it is of the same kith and kin. 
* As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality.” 

Better still, as I turn into the spacious 
vard, under the great elms that from the 
hilltop looked so much like a great green 
dome, I see an old estate with hardly a 
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that would turn the head of any bric-a- 
brac hunter. 

This was comparatively a new country 
when Thaddeus Broad came hither, more 
than a century ago, to build his cabin 
and, with his goodwife Lucy, settle down 
beside the old trail, which was soon to 
be the great thoroughfare between the 
more important settlements of three 
states. All of the worldly chattels of 
the elder landlord of the Stroudwater 
inn coming hither from the older and 
more populous Massachusetts colony 
were carried in an ample handkerchief. 








The Old 


single sign-of decay about it, unless it be 
the sagging ridge-poles of the horse- 
sheds, that extend down the road from 
the barns that stand as staunch as though 
a hundred winters had not hurled their 
sleet and drifting snows and January 
rains against their moss-patched gables. 
There are no 
“ Weather-stains upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 

And creaking and uneven floors,” 
in this old tavern, for it is one of the 
best-preserved houses hereabout; and 
when it was my good fortune to see all 
there was to see about the old place, it 
possessed a store of antiquated things 





Squirrel Box. 


Here, at the edge of Stroudwater, he be- 
gan a humble enough career, with his 
saw, broadaxe and hammer, to get to- 
gether a shelter which the wayfarer of 
those days was willing to accept when 
overtaken on his journey by the nightfall 
or the tough storms that swept inland 
from the sea, scouring the sand-dunes 
and marshes. ‘This entertainment grew 
to be acustom. ‘The little house on the 
Stroudwater road was enlarged into a 
commodious tavern. Big barns were 
built, and new lands were cleared for 
grass and grain with which to fill them. 
A sign was swung to the winds and the 
criticism of the traveller. 
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The Old Bridge. 


One can see a bit of the old black 
sign, once ambitious enough, at the old 
place. I found it in the Broad tool- 
house, along with the last one that swung 
from the Broad gable. On one side of 
this old relic was a painting of the frigate 
Constitution under way with all sails set. 
On the reverse were depicted a Conti- 
nental soldier and a red-coat in belli- 
gerent attitude. Appropriate and patri- 
otic mottoes might be read on either side 
of the old sign; while across the lower 
panel was printed the name of the tavern- 
keeper and the date of the tavern “ house- 
warming.” 

In 1834, the son Silas replaced this 
ancient and much shattered 
symbol of his father’s hospi- 
tality with one which resem- 
bled a huge bunch of grapes 
painted a bright yellow against 
a wooden background of vine- 
leaf deftly carved at the edge. 
This hung from a huge wooden 
hand until long after the rail- 
road was opened eastward from 
Portsmouth to Portland, which 
soon perceptibly affected the 
travel over the old Boston road 
and likewise the revenue of 
the Broad hostelry. 

For years Silas Broad kept 
open house, and with him 
passed away the routine of tavern-keep- 
ing, but not the flavor of olden romance 
that was peculiarly appurtenant to the 








Broad acres and savory chim- 
ney smokes, nor the legend of 
its hospitality — which hospi- 
tality indeed is to this day 
graciously dispensed in private 
life, under the same old roof- 
tree, by the last of the line, 
Miss Almira Ann Broad, whose 
horizon-line of Stroudwater 
woods does not by any means 
mark the boundary of her in- 
fluence and philanthropy. 

The Broads were a hardy 
and toil-toughened race. Lucy, 
the first hostess of the famous 
Broads, died at the age of 
one hundred and five, and 
the present dweller at the old 
inn, at the ripe age of 
seventy-one, possesses the freshness and 
vivacity and ruddy health of a woman in 
the prime of life. 

Standing on the broad flag of granite 
that held the approach to the gabled 
porch, apparently the nowadays entrance 
to the big house, I grasped the black 
iron knocker; and a strange metallic 
crash of sound went clattering down the 
hall within, up the front stairs, and 
through the house, out into the great 
kitchen, to tell with hollow voice its 
message. A feeling of almost remorse 
stole over me at this cold-blooded inva- 
sion of what seemed a sacred precinct, 
for I was a stranger to the people who 
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lived here, the direct descendants of old 
Colonel Broad, who might reasonably be 
expected to resent such flagrant curiosity. 
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But no one answering, I sent the echoes 
of the huge knocker flying through the 
house a second time. The door opening 
just a bit, I caught the glimpse of a pair 
of mild brown eyes, with just a hint of 
doubt about them, peeping out between 
its narrow edge and the stout pine lintel. 
Satisfied with this preliminary survey, a 
sweet-faced woman with white kerchief 
pinned about her shapely shoulders, her 
hair with just a hint of silver in it, combed 
straight back, without a single artificial 
touch or garnishment to mar its simple 
beauty, stood within its shadow. 

“I called to see the house!” I said. 

“ Will you walk in, sir?” was the gra- 
cious response. 

Over the charmed threshold, down the 
long hall, into the old-fashioned sitting- 
room. One side of it mostly of glass 
looks out over a green slope of mowing- 
land extending down to the woods that 
partly hide the blue waters of the creek. 
I sit in the big rocker that was the favor- 
ite a century ago, with a sense of restful- 
ness that makes the chat of old times 
and the old house delightful enough. .A 
bright fire of seasoned birch is blazing 
upon the wide hearth that has burned 
out many crackling back-logs, and upon 
whose glowing coals many a mug of flip 
has set a-simmering’’ to serve its turn 
with the travellers and wags who sought 
the hospitality of the old tavern. Incon- 
gruous as the fire may seem, with the 
roof-tree overshadowed by the green 
tops of the elms, it was cheerful on this 
morning early in June, for the days pre- 
ceding had been days of cold rain, leay- 
ing a feeling of dampness and chill about 
the old house, for all the summer sun was 
shining so brilliantly upon the fields and 
woods. It added to the pleasure to see 
the old hearth made young again in its 
glory of leaping flame. 

It was here in these rooms that the e/ite 
of old-fashioned and aristocratic Fal- 
mouth were entertained by their jolly 
landlord, whose two hundred avoirdupois 
and ruddy face gave ample proof of good 
cheer ; and the long hall that runs through 
the centre of the house was the scene of 
many a hilarious festivity, where now, on 
either side, are bits of real old-fashioned 
mahogany, the straight-backed chair with 
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curiously woven bottom of greenish rushes, 
a cunningly carved escritoire with brightly 
polished brass candelabra, and shining 
table-top, each one of which has a history 
of its own. ‘This desk belonged to Judge 
Mellen and that other thing to some 
other distinguished person, making them 
enviable possessions in these days of 
swift fortunes and swift social elevation. 

It was a great place for winter dancing 
parties from town, and it is not difficult 
to imagine the beautiful picture of an 
evening at Sudbury Inn, having its coun- 
terpart at this ancient ruin at Stroud- 
water — when, 

“ Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode, 

Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 

Went rushing down the country road, 

And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 

Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 

And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 

Mysterious voices moaned and fled.” 

In this crackling birchen flame, I see 
the gay town-folk who have come out 
here for a good time, in their smart cos- 
tumes, their hair white with powder, and 
their cheeks be-rouged and be-patched ; 
the gentlemen not a whit the less stylishly 
gotten up, with their long queues done 
up in ribbons, their silk hose and velvet 
breeches, their embroidered waistcoats 
and dainty laces, their silver or gold 
knee-buckles and pumps, waiting for some 
tardy exquisite who is looked upon as the 
leader of this jolly set, or it may be the 
fiddler who is belated, —for a dance is 
nothing without a fiddle and an old- 
fashioned fiddler to fiddle it. 

But the time has come for the festivity 
to begin. There is a hush in this youth- 
ful hilarity that is merged in the bustle 
incident to the more immediate prepara- 
tions for a stately minuet or a more rol- 
licking measure still. Over all there 
sounded 

“The music of a violin. 

The firelight, shedding over all 

The splendor of its ruddy glow, 

Filled the whole parlor large and low; 

It gleamed on wainscot and on wall,” — 
and rivalling the flickering of the home- 
made ‘“tallow-dip,” it shone into the 
faces of fair women, only to find a rival 
warmth in the ruddy glow of their cheeks. 
It was a dissipation that was kept up into 
the wee small hours of the morning, if 
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the chronicler of these events is to be 
believed, — and much to the scandal of 
the community; for to the Orthodox 
mind in those days, dancing was a lure 
of the fiend. In Provincial Falmouth 
dancing was prohibited by law, in places 
of “public resort.” The “quality” in 
town held their- dances at Freeman’s 
tavern, an old-time hostelry of most ex- 
cellent repute, and on one occasion, as 
early as the first year of the Revolution, 
the dancers were indicted. Among them 
was Theophilus Bradbury, who afterwards 
became a distinguished lawyer, and with 
whom the celebrated Theophilus Parsons 
studied in after years. Bradbury ap- 
peared for the respondents with the 
ingenious defence that as the dancers 
had hired the room for the season, it 
became a private apartment and was not 
a place of “public resort.’ The court 
sustained the counsel’s view of the case, 
and the “ quality ” danced to their heart’s 
content ever after. 

Sitting here, with the sound of the fire- 
music within, and the whistle of the robin 
in the orchard trees without, my hostess 
told a story connected with the inn, of a 
couple of not over-hardened gamesters 
and their experience with the occupant of 
the Bradley parsonage. It was on a Sat- 
urday night. In this selfsame room it 
may have been, that a group of revellers, 
betwixt their hot toddy, their card-play- 
ing and their wooing of the fickle god- 
dess, with a constantly increasing pile of 
winnings on one side and a constantly 
lightening purse on the other, grew so 
oblivious to churchly precept that the 
game lasted well into Sunday morning. 
A look at the tall clock in its corner in 
the hall told them what, with all its loud 
striking, had gone unheeded, that mid- 
night had come and gone, —a revelation 
not unmixed with twinges of conscience, 
that caused the cards at once to disap- 
pear. With an extra mug of flip around, 
they said their good-night. 





“ Alone remained the drowsy squire, 
To rake the embers of the fire, 
And quench the waning parlor light; 
While from the windows here and there, 
The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the misty air, 


Sinking and setting toward the sun. 

Far off, the village clock struck one.” 
Not all of those midnight revellers took 
their candles from the narrow mantel to 
light them to bed along the big hall and 
up the stairway. Two of the hilarious 
company, wishing their sleepy landlord a 
good night’s rest, went out into the dark 
highway that crept past Parson Bradley’s. 
With uncertain steps they kept the faintly 
discernible track, down the hollow and 
up the hill between the inn and the old 
gristmill brook that went down to the 
marsh as noisily in the dark as in broad 
daylight, as if it knew the way so well it 
had no need of eyes,—which was more 
than could be said of the two scapegraces 
who went creeping over it by the help of 
the sagging handrail of its old bridge. 

The nearer they came to the parson- 
age, the livelier grew their consciences 
at having trespassed upon the Lord’s time. 
After a brief debate, and not without mis- 
giving, they concluded to call up the par- 
son and divide the spoils with him, think- 
ing that by turning into the church 
treasury a part of their ill-gotten gains, 
partial absolution might be secured. 
They plodded along through the dark and 
over the hill by the Tate house, past its 
black elms, glancing no doubt at its 
gloomy windows, as if expecting some un- 
canny thing, perhaps some old woman’s 
ghost, might be there to cast its glower- 
ing eyes upon them,—for those were 
times when uneasy spirits went abroad 
o’nights. They kept up their courage by 
dint of loud talk and an occasional pull 
at the black bottle, dreading most of all 
the parson’s scathing rebuke, which would 
undoubtedly greet their endeavor to make 
him a party to their unchristian practices. 
The parson’s slender wicket rattled loudly 
as they opened it, and they made a 
furious din with the brazen knocker at 
the door, whereat the preacher, noted for 
his dry sayings, his keen satire, and his 
eccentricities, came to the door to listen 
to the midnight confession. What they 
said is not recorded, but hardly had the 
old man received the silver, when he as- 
tonished his callers by his mild acquies- 
cence and the half-approving inquiry : 

“Well, gentlemen, why did you not 
play longer?” 
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Along a narrow old-fashioned mantel, 
so high up that I could no more than 
easily reach it standing, were the same 
old candlesticks arow which belonged to 
the earliest days of this inn, and which 
gleamed as kindly and looked as gay as if 
they had just come from the modern 
manufacturer of bric-a-brac ; only there 
was the not easily describable flavor of 
antiquity about them which is lacking in 
the modern article. 

The ancient brass-mounted andirons, 
the fender and heavy tongs, and the long, 
slender-backed, broad-bladed shovel, pol- 
ished to the brilliancy of gold, keep 
them demure company about the broad 
fireplace that with its short chunky jambs 
speak of the stout-heartedness and tough- 
ness of things in general when its virgin 
flues were first aglow with flame. What 
tales these quaint appurtenances of this 
old room could tell with its medley of 
experiences of home life, that began with 
the hanging of its stalwart crane, the 
dawning of its child life, the in-coming 
and the out-going of its stranger guests, 
its episodes of roistering entertainment 
and its midnight revels. What a store of 
precious secrets are held within the heart 
of its old roof-tree of pine; as sound, 
every timber about it, as when with big 
broadaxe they were hewn square, and 
with mallet and chisel were fitted into a 
perfect roof-plate, rafter and ridge-pole. 
A square house goodly in proportions, set 
upon capacious foundations, with two 
good stories above. It is painted white, 
with cool-looking green blinds, to give a 
pleasing contrast ; and from the eaves on 
the side toward the highway its sharply 
pitched roof runs up to a stout ridge-pole 
with its single stout chimney amidships, 
to make as steep a descent on its rear 
side, keeping on down over its ell, shed- 
like, until its low eaves overshadow the 
windows of the ancient kitchen. East 
and west its gables look with the highway. 
From the horse-sheds eastward, it is a de- 
lightful vista of birchen woods over the 
June landscape to the farthest point of 
the horizon, old “ Black-strap,” with its 
wooden monument, a relic of a coast sur- 
vey made in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Westward from the hooded door- 
way with its sidelights of green-glass, one 
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sees the sun set amid the orchard tops, 
and that is all. 

From the restful entertainment of this 
old room and its smouldering hearthfire, 
the musical speech of my gentle hostess 
in her suit of gray, and the June sunlight 
without, with the west wind blowing 
through the orchard and into the open 
windows, bringing with it a bar or two of 
some orchard singer’s madrigal, it is but 
a step to the quaint staircase with its 
slender handrail. ‘The shadows thicken 
as the garret is approached with its single 
window in either gable, a roomy, un- 
finished interior, rich in memorials of a 
time and a people, the simplest episodes 
of whose most matter-of-fact existence 
are tinged now with the color of romance. 

This old garret is not so different from 
one I knew as a playground on wet days 
at the home farm when a boy; and I 
never hear the rain beating on the roof or 
tapping with its wet fingers at my window- 
pane, but the sloping rafters of that gar- 
ret come to mind. I look again out on 
its cobwebby panes upon the dripping 
woods across the pastures, while all the 
sky between is gray with driving mists, 
and wind-blown rain flies across the dark 
background of the pines in slanting 
sheets of wet, that leave the tussocks of 
kalmias white with crystal drops, paint 
the walls and fences and the trunks of the 
trees black with the drenching, and drive 
the birds into their leafy hiding-places. 
What strange things one finds in these 
garrets of old houses, with their stained 
pine rafters and sloping walls, so thickly 
hung with tapestry from the loom of some 
vagrant spider. What antique furnishings 
are these that fill every nook with a 
presence that inclines one to silence and 
makes one step softly over the creaking 
boards of the floor as if in fear of dis- 
turbing the slumbers of its dusty tenants 
that have been asleep so long. These 
old garrets are the homes of the ghost 
family, and it is no wonder that one feels 
the weird influences that lurk behind 
every shadow. It is a drowsy enough 
place,— but what suggestions look out 
upon one with puzzling query from the 
medley of old paraphernalia that has out- 
lived its day and people by so many gen- 
erations! What a rare place for an 
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auction,—a_ real old-fashioned country 
“ Vandoo,” to which everybody would 
come for miles around, to have a bit of 
harmless gossip about their neighbors or 
their crops, to bid a few cents for some 
coveted object that has been long 
cherished in this “ Old Curiosity Shop.” 
These auction entertainments, however, 
as I remember, are largely of the out-of- 
door kind ; whatever was to be sold under 
the hammer was piled promiscuously into 
the ample front yard for everybody to see, 
while many a yarn was spun at the ex- 
pense of one article after another, and it 
was a miracle if the rain did not come 
down before the sale was over or the day 
was out. Fair or foul, it did not matter, 
as the whole transaction bore a funereal 
aspect ; while the auctioneer’s wit was of 
the subdued melancholy sort, as if this 
selling of family heirlooms was an inde- 
fensible piece of sacrilege, as if there were 
something of shame attaching to the gar- 
rulous part he felt himself to have taken 
in this closing act of an old-time dream. 

There are several families living peace- 
fully in this out-of-the-way community, 
where the first day of April has no more 
significance than the first day of any 
other month, so far as the visit of the 
town assessors is concerned ; and the tax 
collector evidently knows nothing of the 
place, for he is never seen here. What 
taxes are levied and collected here are 
those common to the domain of the 
house-cat, whose bright eyes may be seen 
at almost any time of the day flashing 
like a pair of emeralds aflame, set in the 
black obscurity of the farthest garret 
corner, while their owner knows no more 
delightful occupation than this silent 
waiting for the umnsuspicious rodent 
whose appetite is like to be his ruin. 
Here is a rare table for the squirrels and 
the lesser mice, with the garret floor 
strewn with the yellow harvest of the 
corn-rows, where every setting sun ushers 
in a field-day, or rather a field-night, for 
these mischief-makers, who go scamper- 
ing up and down with a queer rustling 
footstep that reminds one of shivering 
leaves and winter snows. An old battered 
squirrel trap of wood, sprung long days 
ago for the last time, is here with its 
nubbin of corn stripped bare of every 


kernel by some sly chipmunk or by the 
mice that have crawled in and out its 
spindle-hole, no doubt somewhat enlarged 
by the sharp chisels of their teeth. Here 
is the identical tow string that, I trow, 
has more than one bit of boyish romance 
twisted into its yellow fibre, that carried 
the message from the spindle to the 
heavy box-cover that it was time to shut 
its squirrel guest in,—when down it 
dropped with a terrible crash, holding the 
striped marauder a close prisoner until a 
flaxen-haired boy, whose counterpart I 
some time knew, should come to release 
him. It is a wonderful panorama of by- 
gone days that unwinds from this self- 
same spindle, as I lift the heavy cover 
tied down with many a mesh of cobweb. 
Unlike Pandora’s box, this is over-brim- 
ming with good things; and like it, too, 
they come trooping out so fast, and so 
many of them, that it is impossible to 
keep them in, — for every day in all of 
boyhood's fleeting years is here, and each 
is crowded with a reminiscence for every 
hour. It is a music-box as well, for it 
seems to be full of tunes of bobolinks, of 
white-throated sparrows, of thrashers and 
robins, and of swift-running brooks and 
falling raindrops ; and there are hints of 
flame of cardinal blossoms, of wind- 
flowers and bluets, of yellow and purple 
corn leaves, and of orchard bloom and 
dandelions, of mellow sunlight and flash- 
ing wings. This is a delightful family to 
visit, and once in its company there is 
nothing to say, although so much to 
think of. 

Near neighbors to these are the flax- 
wheel and hatchel, and the huge bunch 
of tow. I twirl the little wheel round 
and round, and it is a rare song of old 
days it sings, for all the rickety treadle 
creaks its remonstrance in a way not to 
be misunderstood, — for it sets up to be- 


long to the aristocracy of the Linen * 


family, and a good old Irish family it is. 
The big spinning-wheel, with a musical 
burr to its speech, chides the flax-wheel 
upon this exhibition of family pride, and 
suggests in a brisk sort of way common 
to the connections of the Woollen family, 
that the family name does not go a great 
way nowadays in the getting of a living, 
and people who rely on their ancestral 
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honors to win them a place in the world, 
find themselves in a precarious way. 
The great hand-loom, that has made I do 
not know how many yards of homespun 
in its day, sets its ponderous seal of 
approval to this opinion of the spinning- 
wheel, with a single clash of its empty 
sleys. There is an affirmative rustling 
among the bobbins in the huge square 
basket of ash that keeps its place beside 
the bench on which the good wife sat at 
her weaving. Not knowing how the mat- 
ter may end, and wishing to keep good 
friends all around, I turn my back upon 
this cousinly difference, to catch a glimpse 
of a brave old muster coat of stained and 
faded blue, with its huge brass buttons 
and chevrons wrought in red cord, the 
only relic of a once warlike family, 
peaceful enough in these peaceful days. 
The battered sword that hangs beside it, 
that glistened bravely at the old-fashioned 
musters and on training days, is now sub- 
jected to a more ignominious fate. To 
keep it fitting company, the equally an- 
cient flintlock musket stands guard in a 
corner close by, with a box of battered 
flints that were brought home from Mada- 
waska or from some other forage, and a 
cartridge-box covered with black leather 
hanging by a rusty nail close by the 
rustier musket-muzzle. There is no smell 
of powder smoke about the old coat ; but 
visions of woodland trails and gleams of 
campfires in the shadows of the deep 
hemlocks, of watchful men, and of roy- 
stering training days with their buts of 
Jamaica rum and gingerbread booths that 
lasted long after the Revolution, are 
painted up and down its dusty lapels. 
My eyes are not old enough to see all 
there is here, for it all occurred before 
my day. The old iron sword, never 
drawn upon a more belligerent occasion 
than one of these trainings, if the truth 
were known, —a bloodless relic, — made 
a capital corn-sheller before the mechani- 
cal device for shelling corn was invented. 
I suspect that more than one country 
boy has sat astraddle the corn box with 
the point of one of these old sword relics 
held in place by an iron staple driven 
into the end of the box before him, while 
the handle, placed between two boards 
set cross-wise this selfsame box, was 


held down by the avoirdupois of the 
operator, his legs sprawling wide apart 
and his left hand grasping the back of 
the sword, while the ear, held in the 
right, was drawn stoutly upward against 
the dull edge of the clumsy weapon, and 
so the corn scraped clean from the cob, 
first at the little end and then at the but. 
This was a not unusual occupation on 
rainy days in summer or in the firelight 
of a winter evening, when the meal chest 
needed replenishing ; it was a sign that 
the next stormy day would send some 
one of the men folk to the miller. That 
was a part of the story of the old sword 
to me. 

But there is a more royal family yet in 
this old garret ; for, in a sequestered cor- 
ner, I have spied a pair of rusty iron dogs 
with their legs crossed in a dignified way ; 
and hanging from the rafters overhead is 
an old copper warming-pan with a long 
handle, that, filled with glowing coals 
raked from between these identical and- 
irons, lent its warmth to its owner’s bed 
on cold winter nights. Close beside it 
is the ancient tin baker, in which count- 
less batches of cream biscuit have been 
baked to perfection, and to keep it com- 
pany is the spit on which the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkeys were basted and done to a 
turn; and here is the iron crank, dreaded 
by boy and girl alike, by which the roast 
was turned round and round with a slow- 
ness that was exasperating. An ancient 
tin lantern, with perforated sides and a 
socket for its “dipped” candle, that no 
doubt had its place upon the mantel over 
the sitting-room fireplace, that no doubt 
lighted the goodman over the drifted path 
to the barns, and that had no doubt shed 
its dim light over many a husking bout, 
is here. It is of a quaint pattern, with 
square sides and a top that resembles the 
hip-roof to a toy house; and its sides 
are figured with scrolls and flower-work 
deftly outlined by puncturings large and 
small, and at the top or peak of its roof 
is a little loop of tin, just big enough to 
receive a single finger, which was to serve 
the lantern-bearer for a bale. To keep 
this old lantern from being lonesome, is 
a tin horn, a good yard in length, that 
used to sound its alarm across lots on 
week days to call the farm-help to dinner, 
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and on Sundays, maybe, to call the good 
people of the vicinity to church, and in 
case of conflagration to summon the 
neighbors with their buckets ; this before 
church bells could be afforded, and be- 
fore the new-fangled trumpets with their 
whanging notes came in with the peri- 
patetic vender of Connecticut notions. 

Here is something that could tell a 
story if it would, — a curiously gotten-up 
affair that, in the days before such a com- 
fort as a fire was known at church, was 
taken along, with the rest of the family, 
full of ruddy coals to keep the feet of the 
women warm. 

But this is not all I have found in this 
haunted spot; for there is a warning of 
singing wings, and I have discovered a 
huge wasp’s nest over the window, which 
has no doubt been there many a year, for 
wasps are partial to such places, and once 
well settled are loath to leave, no matter 
how much they may discommode ghe 
housewife as she goes after her herbs that 
hang from the adjacent rafter. 

Was there ever an old garret without 
its pine chest, into which all things have 
been piled from decade to decade, which 
always repays rummaging to the bottom? 
I have found one here, and scarcely have 
I lifted the lid before there is a scamper- 
ing of mice and a rustling among the 
bits of faded paper that cover the bottom 
so thickly, and sure enough, I find just 
what I expected after I caught the scam- 
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pering sound, a nest of tiny mice, as 
snugly ensconced in their house of paper 
as the people downstairs in their house 
of wood. If there were ever any tales 
of olden days in this chest, the mice 
have worn them out with their reading of 
them, or found them so dry that, critic 
like, they tore them into bits to build them 
into an edifice of their own. 

It was years ago that I saw these 
things, and I know not how much fact 
and fancy are mixed in the order of re- 
lation. A rare memorial of a rare and 
bygone race is this Wayside Inn of old 
Stroudwater, with its peaked gables, its 
black roofs, and its big chimney, that 
bespeak a comfort, a substance and a 
thrift of exceptional quality, and a hos- 
pitality the like of which is as rare as the 
brass-mounted bedsteads I found in its 
sleeping-rooms, — all four posts of which, 
of dainty and slender proportions, reached 
to the ceiling, each bedstead surmounted 
by a bed of royal dimensions, white as 
the driven snow, that no doubt owned the 
magic panacea of perfect rest for human- 
kind. A grand house then, it must be 
the same to-day, standing under the shad- 
ows of its door-yard trees, the broad elms 
and the broad maples. The best wish I 
have for it is that it may stand a century 
longer, or as long as the world stands, for 
that matter, for the story it tells to the 
wayfarer is one that will bear repeating 
every day. 
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AM OLD. 


' By Arthur L. Salmon. 


HEN I am old, and lights are sinking low, 
\/ \ How shall I keep my heart from growing cold? 
How shall I cherish fancy’s fervid glow 
When I am old? 
For then, like flowers at eventide that fold, 
Friendship and love and hope make haste to go, 
And even memory yields a trembling hold 
Of dreams that drift on time’s unceasing flow. 

Ah, what if then the whole life’s tale is told, 
And naught remains to prize, and naught to know! 
Ah, what if like a weed in barren mould 
Still rooted to the sterile earth I grow, 

When I am old? 
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By Don Juan S. Attwell. 


HE first settlers of North America 
* were well-ordered, religious people, 
who, coming from the freest coun- 
try of the world, had a perfect knowledge 
of self-government. ‘The first settlers of 
South America, on the contrary, were 
adventurers, who came voluntarily, or were 
people sent by the Spanish government 
to constitute the nucleus of future colo- 
nies. When these colonies were estab- 
lished, they were governed by an agent 
of Spain, always sent from Madrid, whose 
duties were to rule over the people with 
an iron hand, and exact from them all 
the taxes he possibly could. Doubtless 
they would never have dreamed of achiev- 
ing their independence, and of governing 
themselves, if the independence of North 
America and the French Revolution had 
not awakened them from the lethargic 
state in which they lived. 

In regard to what was then called the 
Vireynato de Buenos Aires, and which is 
now the Argentine Republic, local causes 
had also a great deal to do in shaping its 
future destiny. In 1806, England, then 
at war with Spain, decided to take pos- 
session of Buenos Aires, and sent there a 
small army of two or three thousand sol- 
diers, under the command of Lord Beres- 
ford. Buenos Aires was then a city of 
some forty thousand inhabitants, who 
had never had any warlike experience, 
and it was easily taken. It was not, how- 
ever, easily kept. Two months after en- 
tering, Beresford was made to evacuate ; 
losing half of his army, who were killed 
or made prisoners by General Liniers, 
who organized and commanded the na- 
tives. 


This event was the first step towards 
independence. It happened that the 
Spanish Viceroy, Viamonte, fled when 
Beresford attacked Buenos Aires, leaving 
it at the mercy of the English, and the 
natives achieved their independence from 
the Britons by their own patriotic efforts, 
which gave them the first idea of their 
own capability. 

Following this, there occurred another 
event of more importance. England 
sent a new army of ten thousand men 
which landed near Buenos Aires in 1807, 
and proceeded immediately to retake the 
city. But this time the natives had pre- 
pared themselves, and the ten thousand 
soldiers were completely routed, their 
general, Whitelock, capitulating on the 
day of the attack. The flag of the fa- 
mous Seventy-first Regiment, which gave 
so much trouble to Napoleon in Egypt, 
is in the cathedral of Buenos Aires, with 
many others. 

It was after these stirring events that 
the first patriots began to whisper about 
ridding themselves of the Spanish as 
they had done of the English, — whis- 
pers that augmented in volume little by 
little as news was received of the occu- 
pation of Spain by the armies of Napo- 
leon, until on the twenty-fifth of May, 
1810, the first cry of independence was 
raised. ‘The people assembled in the 
public square, under the leadership of 
noted patriots, demanded and obtained 
the resignation of the Viceroy, who was 
replaced by a Junta composed of three 
members, which was to govern in the 
name of the King of Spain. But the 
King of Spain was a prisoner of Napo- 
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leon, and very soon the Junta began to 
govern in its own name, and the struggle 
for independence began. 

The stronghold of Spain was Monte- 
video, on the opposite side of the River 
Plata, sixty miles from Buenos Aires, 
from whence an army could be sent at 
any moment, and would have been sent 
if complications which prevented it had 
not arisen with Brazil. This gave the 
Junta more time to organize the small 
elements of defence at its disposal. 

Several years elapsed before the Junta 
finally captured Montevideo, which was 
well fortified and required to be attacked 
not only by land but also by sea. Mean- 
while armies had been sent throughout 
the country to arouse the spirit of the 
people in the cause of independence. 

On the ninth of July, 1816, a Con- 
gress in which the provinces were repre- 
sented declared their independence and 
formal separation from Spain. Yet the 
struggle had not ended. Invasion was 
threatened from the north, and the situa- 
tion became more critical than ever. It 
was then that the Bolivar of the South, 
San Martin, made his appearance. 

In the Province of Mendoza, where he 
was sent by the government of Buenos 
Aires, General San Martin organized an 
army of four thousand soldiers, at the 
head of which he crossed the Andes, in 
1817, and in twenty-four days, surprised 
and conquered the Spanish troops that 
kept Chile in bondage, gave a civil gov- 
ernment to that country, and proceeded 
on his errand of freedom to Peru, where 
he was also victorious. Besides Buenos 
Aires, Santiago and Lima have erected 
statues to this Argentine soldier. 

The achievements of San Martin were 
the death blow to the power of Spain in 
Argentina, as no Spanish troops remained 
to be sent there. Now began the diffi- 
cult experiment of self-government, that 
we shall follow. From 1810 to 1853, all 
sorts of governments have existed, — Jun- 
tas, Triumvirates, Directors, and Dictators 
have made their appearance, some a 
blessing to their country, others a curse, 
but the cause of freedom and better gov- 
ernment always gaining in strength in 
spite of all drawbacks. In 1853, we 
find the country pacified, with a definite 
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constitution, and a constitutional presi- 
dent. Since then, tyrannical govern- 
ments have not existed, each president 
succeeding the previous one according 
to the constitution. This constitution is 
in its principal features identical to that 
of the United States. Nevertheless there 
are some differences worthy of note. 

The president, who is elected in pre- 
cisely the same manner as in the United 
States, cannot be re-elected, and his term 
of office is six years. He has more 
power than the president of the United 
States as far as making appointments is 
concerned, since he only asks the advice 
and consent of the Senate to appoint 
diplomatic ministers, judges, and officers 
of the army and navy above the rank of 
colonel. He fills all other offices at his 
own discretion ; but all his decrees, proc- 
lamations, etc., must be countersigned 
by a cabinet minister, or else they are 
valueless. Thus the constitution makes 
the cabinet ministers responsible for all 
the acts of the president, who cannot 
take any measure in which he is not sup- 
ported by the head of the department 
charged with its execution. 

The members of the cabinet can an- 
swer questions and take part in the 
debates of the House and the Senate, 
although they are not members of either 
body, nor does an adverse vote on any 
measure of the government carry with it 
a change in the cabinet, as is the case 
in France and England, and is becoming 
the custom in Chile, where it was the 
cause, in a great measure, of the last 
Revolution. 

The powers of the Argentine Congress 
are similar to those vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States, though some- 
what greater. The Congress has the 
power to legislate for all the provinces, 
dictating codes to be applied in all of 
them, thus securing uniformity of legisla- 
tion. The provinces reserve the right to 
elect their own judges, as well as the 
other officials that their local constitution 
demands. All federal and _ provincial 
judges are appointed for life, and cannot 
be removed unless they are impeached 
and condemned. 

Unlike what happens in the United 
States, where each state is divided into 
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congressional districts, in Argentina each 
province constitutes an electoral district, 
sending as many Representatives to Con- 
gress as its population entitles it to. The 
people vote a list of candidates for Con- 
gress, the object being to secure the 
services of men well known throughout 
the province. Senators, who are elected 
by the provincial legislatures, hold office 
for nine years, and representatives for 
four. Governors of provinces cannot be 
elected representatives or senators while 
holding office. 

Every two years, elections occur for the 
renovation of half of the 
members of the House of 
Representatives ; and every 
three years, the renovation 
of one third of the mem- 
bers of the Senate takes 
place. In regard to the 
Judiciary, the prescriptions 
of the Argentine Constitu- 
tion are identical with those 
of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Although the president 
has power to remove all 
government officials, except 
judges, the adage “To the 
victor belong the spoils,” 
has not yet found an echo 
in Argentina. The Congress 


has passed laws pensioning officials in their 
old age, when their lives have been spent 
in the service of the government; and 
the civil pension list is not a small one. 
In 1821, Rivadavia, one of the most 
enlightened statesmen of the Argentine 
Republic, inaugurated the University of 
Buenos Aires. This College and the 
University of Cordova are the two oldest 
centres of learning of the Republic. 
Both are national institutions, and are 
the only ones that confer degrees for the 
practice of the liberal professions. The 
course of study for physicians and lawyers 
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Poor People’s Huts, Buenos Aires Province. 


is six years, and for engineers, five. To 
enter any of these institutions, the student 
must go through a five years’ previous 
course of study in some one of the 
national colleges established in Buenos 
Aires or in the capitals of the fourteen 
provinces, the higher education being 
free and open to all. 

Besides the two universities, there are 
technical institutions. There is a naval 
academy and a military academy, from 
which all officers of the army and navy 
graduate. ‘There are also several mining 
and agricultural schools. 

The United States system of public 
schools was adopted in the Argentine 
Republic during the administration of 
General Sarmiento, 1868-74, and in the 
administration of General Roca, in 1884, 
a law was passed making education free 
and obligatory to all boys and girls be- 


™ tween the ages of 
six and fourteen 
years. By the same 
law, a National 
Board of Education 
was created and the 
following sums were 
permanently appro- 
priated for its sus- 
tenance: ‘Twenty 
per cent of the sale 
of allnational lands ; 
fifty per cent of the 
interest of all judi- 
cial deposits in the capital of the Republic ; 
forty per cent of the real estate tax of 
the capital, national territories, and colo- 
nies ; fifteen per cent of the municipal 
revenue of the capital; the interest pro- 
duced by the permanent school fund ; the 
right of enrolment at the rate of one 
dollar annually for each pupil; the total 
of all fines imposed by any competent 
authority in the capital and territories ; 
the value of all property falling to the 
public treasury for lack of heirs ; five per 
cent of all succession to collateral inheri- 
tances excepting the case of brothers ; 
ten per cent of all inheritances left to 
strangers, and ten per cent of all dona- 
tions for religious purposes. 

The number of public schools in the 
Republic in the year 1889 was 3056, 
served by 5856 teachers (2322 men, 
and 3534 women) ; the attendance was 
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259,695 pupils, and the aggregate sums 
expended for the benefit of education by 
the national and provincial governments 
was $8,456,104. The cost of tuition for 
each pupil was twelve dollars monthly. 

To be able to judge of the progress 
made in the education of the masses, it is 
well to state the increase of public schools 
in one or two provinces. 
of Buenos Aires, the number of schools 
on the first day of January, 1889, was 
633. In June, 1891, it was 816—an 
increase of 183 schools in one year and 
six months. In 1886, the number of 
public schools in the interior province of 
Tucuman was 97. In 1891, it was 160, 
an increase of 63 schools. The at- 
tendance in 1886, in the same province, 
was 10,745, while in 1891 it was 16,161, 
an increase of nearly 6,000 pupils. ‘The 
other provinces and territories have also 
made remarkable progress in the last few 
years. 

The number of private schools in the 
Republic, so far as has been ascertained, 
was, in 1891, 754, with an aggregate 
attendance of 38,842 pupils, and 2,051 
teachers. 

Although the national government sup- 








In the province’ 


ports the Roman Catholic religion, it is 
not taught in the public schools, so that 
these may be attended by children of all 
denominations. During the administra- 


» tion of General Roca, the nuncio of the 


Pope publicly advised some ladies not to 
send their children to one of the normal 
schools where the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was not taught, and he was given his 
passports and told to leave the country 
in twenty-four hours, which he did, for 
interfering in the internal affairs of the 
country. 

The general development of the Re- 
public, from its crude beginning to the 
present time, has been marked by great 
activity in the field of literature. The 
nature of this article precludes any at- 
tempt at literary criticism; that would 
require as much space as that devoted to 
the article. In 1887, there were pub- 
lished on allsubjects, 899 books in the 
city of Buenos Aires alone. ‘The great 
liberty of the press has contributed ina 
great measure to the increase of news- 
papers and reviews published in the Re- 
public. 

In 1881, only 165 newspapers and 
reviews were published throughout the 
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country ; while in 1890, the number was 
484; and in the year 1891, in the city 
of Buenos Aires alone, 204 newspapers 
and reviews were published. ‘The best 
newspapers are of the same size as the 
average American dailies ; and their tele- 
graphic service can be appreciated from 
the fact that both messages of President 
Harrison on the Chilean affair were pub- 
lished on the next day throughout the 
Argentine Republic. Their corps of cor- 
respondents comprise men of such uni- 
versal fame as Julio Simon, Camille Fla- 
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10.1, Italy, 5.8, Spain, 5.6, Chile, 4.9, 
Japan, 1.6, Russia, 1.3. 

In the year 1857, the first railroad 
line was laid in Argentina. Now rail- 
roads cross all its important agricultural 
and grazing regions, and the capital cities 
of all the provinces are linked together 
by means of railroads radiating from the 
city of Buenos Aires. The line destined 
to connect Buenos Aires on the Atlantic 
Coast with Valparaiso on the Pacific has 
been finished as far as the Andes on each 
side, and the great work of tunnelling 
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marion, Julio Claretie, Emilio Castelar, 
Arsenio Houssage, Perez Galdoz, etc., 
who send weekly letters on important 
European events, wherein in most cases 
they have taken a personal part. 

In 1891, the number of letters, postal 
cards, and pieces of printed matter 
received and sent by the post offices 
throughout the Republic was 125,331,- 
125. The number of letters alone was 
71,633,900. The population of the Re- 
public being 4,000,000, the average of 
letters received by each inhabitant was 
18. In 1888, the average in France 
was 15.6, in Austria, 14.2, Switzerland, 


the Andes, thereby connecting these two 
sections of the road, is near its comple- 
tion. Although it is necessary at present 
to cross the Andes on mules, the trip 
between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso can 
be made already in four days. ‘There 
are twenty-four railroad companies in 
operation in Argentina, with a total capi- 
tal of $346,891,330. Their aggregate 
gain in 1891 was $14,745,853. They 
carried a total freight of 55,000,000 
tons, and 12,320,000 passengers. ‘They 
have 983 locomotives, 1,534 passenger 
cars, and 27,820 freight cars, not suffi- 
cient for the wants of the country. The 
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farmers always suffer from the delay in 
sending their products to the cities and 
ports of embarkation, owing to the bad 
service of transportation. ‘The passen- 
ger trains are very comfortable, and the 
old-fashioned English cars have been 
generally replaced by Pullmans. 

One of the many immediate results of 
the progress made in the building of rail- 
roads has been the development of the 
mining industry of the country, destined 
to become one of the richest sources of 
wealth. The mining area of the Republic 
is 8.58 greater than that of Great Britain. 
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In the provinces of Cérdoba, Cata- 
marca, La Rioja, San Juan, Jujui, Salta, 
and Mendoza, 2,000 mining concessions 
have been granted for the exploitation of 
gold, silver, copper, coal, iron, petroleum, 
etc. Since 1885, 1,500 mining conces- 
sions have been solicited in the territo- 
ries of Santa Cruz, Chubut, Pampa Cen- 
tral, Nauquan (political divisions of Pata- 
gonia), Tierra del Fuego, and some in 
Misiones. ‘The Museum of the National 
Mining Department has about 5,000 sam- 
ples of minerals from the various mines 
of the provinces and territories. 
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The beneficial influence of railroads 
in the development of agriculture will be 
seen from the following figures : 

In 1878 the total exportation of wheat, 
flour, maize, barley, linseed, potatoes, 
and lucerne was 31,086,691 kilograms. 
Nine years after, in 1887, the exporta- 
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Chaco, and Formosa; rice is grown in 
the province of Tucuman and tobacco in 
the provinces of Cardoba and Tucuman. 
It can properly be said that everything 
that is grown in the United States is 
grown, or can be grown, in the Argentine 
Republic, the climate and soil of both 
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tion of the same products amounted to 
699,711,969 kilograms. [n 1888, the 
amount of cultivated land of the Repub- 
lic was 2,422,999 hectares, or 24,230 
square kilometres, being only one per 
cent of the total area of the country 
(3,000,000 square kilometres). Wheat, 
maize and lucerne are grown in all the 
provinces; linseed is principally grown 
in the provinces of Buenos Aires and 
Santa Fé; grapes, in all the provinces, 
but especially in the Andine provinces 
of Mendoza, San Juan, La Rioja, and 
Catamarca; sugar, in the provinces of 
Tucuman, Santiago, Salta, Jujui, Corri- 
entes and the territories of Misiones, 


countries being similar. Some provincial 
governments have passed laws by which 
especial facilities have been granted to 
those desiring to establish what are termed 
‘agricultural colonies.”” In the Province 
of Eutre Rios, there were 30 of these 
colonies in 1880, and 122 in 1891. The 
cultivated territory amounted in 1887 to 
140,974 hectares, while in 1891 it had 
increased to 346,006 hectares. It is 
claimed that Eutre Rios yields the finest 
wheat in the world. The Province of 
Santa Fé has made even greater progress. 

In 1884, the number of its “ agricul- 
tural colonies” was go, with a cultivated 
territory of 363,000 hectares, while, in 
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1891, the colonies were 253, and the cul- 
tivated territory amounted to 973,000 
hectares. 

In 1888, one year after the passage of 
the law facilitating the establishment of 
agricultural colonies by the legislature 
of the province of Buenos Aires, sixty 
colonies were founded in that province. 
The increased production of later years 
shows a vast extension of cultivated terri- 
tory, and, the exportation of cereals alone 
will, in a few years, almost equal the 
value of all importations. 


Nearly all the provinces, and especially 
the territories of Chaco, Formosa, and 
Misiones, are covered with magnificent 
forests that yield all kinds of hard and 
soft woods. 

In the Argentine Republic, 100,000,000 
sheep are now grazed. ‘The exportation 
of wool was, in 1876, 89,275,855 kilo- 
grams; in 1886, it was 132,130,496 
kilograms. The sheepskins exported 
in 1876 amounted to 27,596,973 kilos, 
and in 1886 to 35,312,899 kilos. In 
1888, there were 21,963,930 heads of 
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cattle. In 1878, 2,238,802 kilograms 
of hides were exported, and in 1888, 
3,306,620 kilos. The amount of conserved 
meat exported in 1876 was 29,666,210 
kilos; in 1886, it was 37,388,200 kilos. 
There are 4,500,000 horses in the Re- 
public, 200,000 goats, 500,000 mules, 
500,000 hogs, and 200,000 ostriches. 

In the City of Buenos Aires alone, there 
are over four hundred manufacturing es- 
tablishments; and in the year 1888, 
$47,754,000 worth of raw materials was 
used by these establishments. 

The principal cities of the Republic 
are the following: The capital, Buenos 
Aires; La Plata, capital of the province 
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of Buenos Aires; 
Chivilcoy, Dolores, 
and Bahia Blanca 
in the province of 
Buenos Aires ; Ro- 
sario in the prov- 
ince of Santa Fé; 
Cérdoba, Corrien- 
tres, Entre Rios, 
Santa Fé, San 
Juan, San Luis, 
Mendoza, Cata- 
marca, ‘lucuman, 
La Rioja, Santiago 
del Estero, Salta, 
and Jujui, all capi- 
tals of provinces of 
the same name. 
The principal seaports are Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, La Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 
Rosario is in the province of Santa Fé, 
situated on the banks of the Parena River, 
and many of the products of the northern 
provinces are exported by way of Rosario, 
which is a city of some 80,000 inhabitants. 
Bahia Blanca is situated in the southwest- 
ernmost part of the province of Buenos 
Aires, being a city of some 30,000 in- 
habitants. The foundation of La Plata 
was laid in 1880, and now it is one of 
the best cities in South America, built on 
the same plan as Washington, D. C. Its 
public buildings aré monumental, its har- 
bor one of the finest in the world, and its 
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population has grown during the last 
decade from nothing to 50,000. 

The population of the City of Buenos 
Aires is 580,000. In 1801, it was 40,000 ; 
in 1855, 91,548; in 1869, 187,126, and 
in 1887, 433,375. 

In 1870, the number of houses was 
20,858, and in 1887, 33,804. The mod- 
ern family house has all the comforts and 
conveniences found in the United States. 

According to well-based calculations 
(municipal census of Buenos Aires, year 
1887) the total value of real estate in 
the year 1887 was $733,182,000. In the 





the two race-tracks of Buenos Aires. 
The attendance was 1,500,000 people, 
men and women. ‘The places of amuse- 
ment during the same year were 23, 
and the number of representations given 
in them was 2,257. The attendance 
during last year was nearly 1,000,000. 
It is proper to say here that the best 
European actors and actresses go to 
Buenos Aires, where Patti, Bernhardt, 
Coquelin, Dusse Chechi, Jane Hading, 
Tamagno, Ernesto Rossi, and many other 
theatrical celebrities are familiar names. 
Verdi’s “ Othello” and Mascagni’s “ Cav- 
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same year the number of banks was 17, 
with a total capital of $148,637,400. The 
number of commercial companies was 
110, with an aggregate capital of $129- 
555,182. During the first eleven months 
of last year, the total of the commercial 
transactions at the Buenos Aires Ex- 
change amounted to $6,985,423,859. 

In 1868, the first tramway line was 
established in Buenos Aires. Now the 
city is crossed and recrossed by tram- 
ways, and in the year 1891 they carried 
over 60,000,000 passengers. 

During the first eleven months of the 
year 1891, there were 833 races run on 


alleria Rusticana’’ were played in Bue- 
nos Aires several months before they 
were played in the United States. 
When completed, the harbor of Buenos 
Aires will be one of the finest in the 
world, being already sufficiently advanced 
to permit the entrance of all sea-going 
ships. Formerly the steamers had to 
anchor at a considerable distance from 
shore, thereby inconveniencing passen- 
gers, who had to be transferred in a 
small steamer to the place of landing. 
Considerable delay in unloading the car- 
goes was also occasioned. Now all these 
drawbacks have been remedied, and pas- 
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sengers are landed directly in Buenos 
Aires. From the 1st of January to the 
30th of November, 1891, 1,546 ships 
entered the port of Buenos Aires, and 
1,253 left it, bringing and taking in all 
187,096 passengers. 

The foreign population of the country 
amounts to 1,500,000. In the city of 
Buenos Aires alone, the foreign popula- 
tion is over 200,000. It is not strange, 
then, that the customs of the people have 
been completely Europeanized, and that 


which makes them follow the most ad- 
vanced ideas on all subjects. Their “ go- 
ahead”’ character has been the cause of the 
financial crisis which is now affecting the 
country. The realization of government 
and private enterprises has demanded the 
investment of over a billion dollars of 
foreign capital, and the interest on this 
sum has to be paid to Europe in gold. 
This shows that the exportations must be 
much greater than the importations, to 
pay back these importations and leave a 





An old Spanish Corner in Buenos Aires —a Relic of Colonial Times. 


in the city of Buenos Aires no trace has 
been left of the primitive Spanish cus- 
toms. 

The advance made by women can be 
judged from the single fact that there are 
several Argentine young ladies who have 
studied medicine and law, and are prac- 
tising their professions. ‘The manners 
and customs of the “best people” are 
not different from those of the “ best 
people” of other countries. 

Argentines have a rare faculty of as- 
similation, which has made them adopt 
the most advanced constitution, and 


sufficient balance of gold to pay also the 
interest on foreign money invested in the 
country. There is no doubt that such a 
result will be reached soon, the money 
invested having already commenced to 
pay its own interest, as has been proved 
by the production of the year 1891, 
which amounted to over two hundred 
million dollars, more than half of which 
was exported, producing a decline in 
the premium on gold of over one hun- 
dred points; and this has been accom- 
plished in a year of great political activ- 
ity, which has given occasion to many 
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outsiders, unacquainted with its political 
history, to say that the country would be 
plunged into a revolution. The Argen- 
tine Republic, on the contrary, has shown 
once more that it can stand a long and 
hot political campaign without resorting 
to violence, thus demonstrating the great 
progress made by the people in their 
political education, and showing also that 
the conservative classes, who have some- 
thing to lose by a disturbed state of 
affairs, are much larger than those classes 
that might be benefited by such a state. 
The zeal for making money has cured 
the Argentines of all revolutionary fever, 
they having had occasion to learn by 
long experience that it is more profitable 
to devote their energy to the peaceful 
avocations of com- 
merce than to ex- 
pend it in useless 
political wrangles. 
As a proof of the 
perfect liberty of 
action that the dif- 
erent political par- 
ties enjoy, a brief 
sketch of the events 
that preceded the 
April presidential 
elections may be in- 
teresting to some. 
The campaign be- 
gan with the return 
from Europe of 
General Mitre, ex- 


president of the Republic, in January, 
1891. He was given an ovation such 
as few men have ever received. Over 
two hundred thousand citizens march- 
ed through the streets of Buenos Aires, 
proclaiming him their candidate for 
the presidency. Fifteen days after- 
ward, the National Convention of the 
Union Civica party designated General 
Mitre as its presidential candidate, and 
Dr. Bernardo de Irigoyen as candidate 
for the vice-presidency. The Union Civ- 
ica was primarily composed of opponents 
of the Juarez Celman regime, and its oppo- 
sition resulted in the resignation of that un- 
popular president, who found it an im- 
possibility to form a cabinet, so greatly 
had he lost the support of public opinion. 
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The vice-president of the Republic, 
Dr. Carlos Pelligrini, assumed the reins 
of power, and formed a coalition cabinet, 
in which the Union Civica was _repre- 
sented. This was the first step towards 
a union of the National party, then and 
now in power, and the Union 
Civica. After the naming of 
General Mitre for the presidency 
by the Union Civica, the recog- 
nized leader of the National party, 
General Roca, also an ex-presi- 
dent, brought about a formal 
union between those parties, the 
National Convention of the Na- 
tienal party deciding in its turn 
to support General Mitre. The 
coalition candidate for the vice- 
presidency, was Dr. José Evaristo 
Uriburi, Argentine Minister in 
Chile. This arrangement did not ¢ 
please all the members of the 
Union Civica, many of whom de- 
cided to support a presidential 
candidate of their own; and a 
convention called for that purpose 
designated Dr. Bernando de 
Irigoyen the presidential candi- 
date of what has since become 
known as the Radical party. The 
adherents of’ General Mitre, who 
had formed part of the Union 
Civica, joined the ranks of the 
National party. To all appear- 
ances, the presidential problem 




















was solved, since the Radicals could not 
cope with the Nationalists, a party which 
had great majorities in all the provinces. 
The country was therefore surprised to 
learn, in October of last year, that Gen- 
eral Mitre had decided to retire from the 


fight, advising the coalition party to choose 
a more suitable candidate. ‘The cause of 
this step was the fact that his candidature 
was somewhat coldly received in the 
provinces, where the compromise of the 
two parties, effected in the capital, did 
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not make much headway. 
General Roca seemed to be 
the choice of the majority of 
Nationalists throughout the 
provinces. 

The resignation of General 
Mitre, and the positive decla- 
ration of General Roca that 
he would under no circum- 
stances accept the candida- 
ture, created confusion in the coalition 
party, which again broke up, the adher- 
ents of General Mitre retiring in a body 
from the National party. 

This state of affairs lasted several 
months. During this time the candida- 
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ture of Dr. Roque Saenz Peiia, a distin- 
guished diplomat and soldier, was brought 
forward by the efforts of many men 
belonging to the National party. The 
remarkable record of Dr. Roque Saenz 
Pena, added to his excellent personal 
qualities, went a long way in rallying 
around him many strong and influential 
supporters. Undoubtedly, his candida- 
ture would have been successful had not 
a new agreement been made between the 
Nationalists, headed by General Roca, 
and the adherents of General Mitre. 

Finally, on the fifth of March last, a 
joint convention of the National party 
and adherents of General Mitre decided 
upon Dr. Luis Saenz Peijia, the father of 
Dr. Roque Saenz Pejfia, as their definite 
choice for president of the Republic. 
An associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, Dr. Luis Saenz Pefia is a lawyer 
of great learning, superior judgment, and 
integrity of character. In his long politi- 
cal career he has distinguished himself as 
a man of strong will and honest convic- 
tions of whom it would be most appropri- 
ate to say that he would always “ rather 
be right than be president.” 

The solution of the many problems 
that will confront the coming administra- 
tion demands the election of an honest, 
intelligent, hard-working, patriotic presi- 
dent, with nerve to assume responsibility 
and by his acts inspire confidence in the 
financial world. In this as in other re- 
spects Dr. Saenz Pefia will be the right 
man in the right place. The mere news 
of his selection as presidential candidate 
had the effect of raising the value of 
Argentine securities in the London Ex- 
change, the best commentary that can be 
made on his fitness for the presidential 
office, which office he will assume on the 
twelfth of October of the present year. 

The relations between the Argentine 
Republic and the United States have 
always been of the most cordial nature. 
The importance attributed to the diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries 
by the Argentine government has been 
attested by the character and quality of 
the men sent as its representatives to 
Washington. First of all, General Alvear, 
a prominent hero of the Argentine 
struggle for independence, was sent as 


envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. After- 
wards in the same capacity came Don 
Domingo F. Sarmiento, whose prominence 
can be judged from the fact that he was 
elected president of the Republic while 
he was in Washington. After Sarmiento 
came Don Manuel J. Garcia, a distin- 
guished diplomat, followed by Don Luis 
L. Dominguez, now Argentine Minister 
in London. The present minister is Don 
Vicente G. Quesada, a man of a long 
public career, who has represented the 
Argentine Republic in Brazil, and whose 
literary and historical works are well 
known throughout all Latin-America. 
He will soon be sent to represent the 
Argentine Republic in the Court of 
Spain, his place here being filled by Don 
Nicolas A. Calos, a distinguished consti- 
tutional lawyer, who has translated into 
Spanish the leading American authorities 
in that branch of political science. In 
the International American Conference 
held in Washington in 1890, the Argen- 
tine Republic was represented by its 
present minister and two lawyers of dis- 
tinction, one of whom, Dr. Roque Saenz 
Pejia, as we have seen, figured conspicu- 
ously as a presidential candidate in the 
last political campaign. 

The commercial relations between the 
Argentine Republic and the United 
States have suffered considerably since 
the adoption by the latter country of the 
system of Protection. From 1852 to 
1867, the number of ships flying the 
American flag entering the Argentine 
ports was greatly superior to that of those 
carrying other flags; and, between the 
years 1860 and 1867, the commercial ex- 
changes between the two _ countries 
amounted to fifty per cent of those with 
England and France, to eighty per cent 
of those with Belgium, and were five 
times greater than the commercial ex- 
changes between the Argentine Republic 
and Germany. In 1890, on the con- 
trary, in a foreign commerce of $250,- 
000,000, the United States appears with 
only $15,500,000, having exported to the 
Argentine Republic $9,000,000, and im- 
ported from that country $6,000,000. 

There is no discrimination whatever 
shown by the Argentine Republic against 
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the American commerce. Twenty per 
cent of the American importations enter 
free of duty, while Germany only intro- 
duced six per cent of its importations 






Entrance to the Riachuelo. 


free of duty, and France 
three per cent. 

In 1890, the Argentine 
Republic paid to the 
United States $1,677,009 
for the importation of its articles, while 
the United States only paid to Argentine 
$1,389,261, the difference of $287,728 
being in favor of the United States. 

The cause of the decline in the com- 
mercial exchanges between the two coun- 
tries must be attributed solely to the 
adoption of the System of Protection by 
the United States in 1867, when a heavy 
duty was imposed upon the two leading 
Argentine products, wool and _ hides, 
which were until that time sold almost 
exclusively in the American markets. 
Hides come in free now, but wool does 
not. The step taken, in 1867, by the 
American government produced a veri- 
table crisis in the Argentine Republic, 
from the effects of which it did not re- 
cover until it had established sound com- 
mercial relations with Europe by sending 
to the markets of the old world the 
products not admitted into the American 
ports. To avoid the effect of the Protec- 
tionist tariff adopted in 1867, the Argen- 
tine government made a proposition to 
the government of the United States, to 
Negotiate a reciprocity treaty on the 
basis of introducing wool and hides free 
into America in return for a list of arti- 
cles that were to be introduced free in 
Argentina. This proposition was per- 
emptorily rejected by the Secretary of 
State, at that time Mr. Fish, who declared 
that the celebration of such a treaty was 
not in accordance with the usual policy 


of the United States; that the clause 
“of the most favored nation,” inserted in 
the commercial treaties with other powers, 
was against it, and that the constitution- 
ality of such a treaty 
was, for reasons that 
he alleged, doubtful. 
The result of this 
policy can be 
judged from the fact 
that, in 1890, 270 
ships left the ports 
of the United States 
for the ports of Ar- 
gentina, while only 
99 of these ships got 
return cargoes. The 
other 171 ships took 
cargoes to European 
ports, from which 
ports they came to America, making the 
customary triangular voyage of ships leav- 
ing this country for the Argentine Re- 
public. Return cargoes could only be 
had if the United States would admit 
free of duty the wool of the Argentine 
Republic. 

Considering the long list of articles 
already imported into the Argentine 
Republic from the United States free 
of duty in exchange for the single free 
admission of hides into America, the 
adoption of a reciprocity treaty under 
the provisions of the McKinley bill would 
be most impolitic on the part of the 
Argentine government. In 188q, for in- 
stance, the importation of Argentine 
hides into the United States amounted to 
4,766,696 pounds. If the President of 
the United States should impose a duty 
of one cent per pound, as he is author- 
ized by the McKinley bill, it would repre- 
sent a total sum of $47,666. 

It must be evident, therefore, to any 
disinterested reader that the Argentine 
Republic has more to gain by letting the 
United States pay that duty, if it needs 
the hides, than by opening its markets 
exclusively to a larger list of free articles. 
Such a measure would considerably re- 
duce its custom duties, without insuring 
any equivalent returns, and of course 
these duties are the principal source of 
revenue of the Republic. It would also 
involve the creation of many drawbacks 
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that would inevitably result from the dis- 
crimination shown in regard to similar 
European articles. 

The Argentine Republic having done 
all in its power to promote the com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries, it would be well for the United 


[ This article is illustrated chief 
and kindly loaned for the purpose by 
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States to take a step in the same direc- 
tion, not by imposing more discriminating 
duties, that always produce contrary 
effects, but by removing the duty on 
wool, the only barrier that prevents the 
establishment of closer commercial rela- 
tions between the two Republics. 


from photographs taken_by the Amateur Photographic Society of Buenos Aires, 
ion Carlos Rohl, Consul-General of the Argentine Republic, New York]. 
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., 1 might have been a pleas- 
ant place — but the fact 
remained that it was not. 
It was one of those places 
which suggest possibilities 
to the passer-by ; but there 
seemed to have come upon 
it, before those possibilities 
were realized, a blight 
which it had never been 
able to get rid of. 

The farm and the farmhouse were 
typical of Ashael Grey’s life. Long ago 
all his most cherished plans had been 
given up, and he had settled down into 
a moody, invalid life, from which there 
was no outlook to brighter days ahead. 
It is hard for most of us to understand 
how a life can be utterly hopeless; but 
such a life was his. The hopelessness of 
it showed it in his thin, white face, and 
made itself felt in his peevish, fretful 
voice, — and Margaret often fancied that 
it had communicated something of its 
cheerlessness to his surroundings in such 
a way that they would never be rid of it. 

Margaret was Ashael Grey’s daughter 
by a former wife. Her mother had died 
when she was two years old. A year 
later her father had married again. The 
new mother whom he brought home to 
Margaret was very unlike the mother she 
had lost, —a shallow woman, selfish, 
fault-finding, and impatient of the posi- 
tion she occupied. She had always had 
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an ambition to move in higher circles of 
society than any Waterford afforded, al- 
though she had not one qualification for 
good society. But doubtless she was 
blind to this lack, as most of us are to 
our own shortcomings when we _ have 
ambitions which get the better of com- 
mon sense; and nothing that her hus- 
band could say was sufficient to prevent 
her from making desperate efforts to over- 
come any obstacles in the way to which 
her mind was made up. If she could 
not accomplish her plans she could find 
fault with everything that stood in the 
way. Perhaps it afforded her some pleas- 
ure to do this. If she could not be 
happy, she did not want others to be. 
She had believed that by marrying 
Ashael Gray she could realize some of 
her ambitions. She had no love to give 
him, but he was in better circumstances 
than most men in Waterford, and people 
said the hard-working young farmer 
would be wealthy some day. Perhaps 
her weak aspirations might some day 
have been gratified in a degree if Ashael’s 
health had not given way under the con- 
stant strain upon it. Hard work and 
cruel disappointment proved too much 
for him. When that blow came, it 
crushed her aspirations pitilessly. The 
farm would support the family, which had 
increased to seven, but beyond that there 
was nothing to expect. ‘There would be 
nothing to lay by for a rainy day, or to 
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expend in anything but the bare neces- 
saries of life. Fretful as she had been 
before, her ill-temper grew worse when 
this misfortune came, until poor Ashael 
Grey’s life became a bitter burden indeed. 
Before, when he could be at work about 
the farm, he had not minded it so much ; 
but after sickness confined him to the 
house, and obliged him to listen to her 
tirades from morning to bedtime, he 
began to wonder how Margaret had borne 
up under it so long. It was a thing to 
wonder at, that the mere living in such 
an atmosphere had not soured and em- 
bittered her whole nature. 

After Dora and the other children 
were born, Margaret had become a 
household drudge. ‘There were only four 
years between her and her half-sister, but 
those four years made her old enough, so 
her stepmother looked at it, to bear a 
heavy burden, and her slavery began. By 
the time Dora was large enough to begin 
to take care of herself, Will came, and 
Margaret, though only eight years old, 
was made to act as nurse and take the 
entire care of the two children. She had 
been obliged to rock Dora’s cradle for 
hours at a time, and the monotony had 
worked itself into her life, and made her 
childhood utterly unlike other children’s 
childhood. To be required to take 
charge of Will also— an exacting baby he 
was— made her a slave. But her step- 
mother did not ask herself many ques- 
tions. Margaret was not her child. 

Then the other children came. Hardly 
was one out of Margaret’s arms before 
another took its place. From being ac- 
customed to look to her for care from 
babyhood, as they grew up all of them de- 
pended on her. If she rebelled against 
their tyranny,— for what tyranny is more 
exacting than that of a spoiled child? — 
they fled to their mother with complaints. 

Margaret was twenty-two, now. She 
had grown up to womanhood without 
having been a child. She could look 
back upon no pleasant days as other 
children could. Because there was 
nothing bright to look back upon she had 
formed a habit of looking forward,— for 
was there not a vague possibility of some- 
thing better in the future ? 

She was leaning upon the dilapidated 
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gate in front of the house on the after- 
noon on which this record of her life be- 
gins. Her stepmother and Dora had 
gone down to the village, and on their 
way home would stop at a neighbor’s till 
after tea. The children were at school, 
and the housework was done. There was, 
curiously, nothing for her to do just now 
but rest. It seemed almost a realization 
of her ideal of Sabbath peace, when her 
stepmother’s sharp voice was silent, and 
the house was rid of her presence. 

At times like this, when idle moments 
came to her,— such times were few and 
far between,—she let her thoughts fly 
where they would, as one might open the 
doors of a cage and give freedom to the 
captive birds. ‘To-day, she fancied she 
was out in the world, beyond the hills that 
seemed to wall Waterford in. She was 
among men and women whose lives had 
fallen in pleasant places, men and women 
of refinement, whose society diffused sun- 
shine into bare and sombre lives like 
hers. The dream put her into an atmos- 
phere so different from that in which she 
lived, that to merely breathe it was like 
drinking wine. If dreaming of it could 
affect her so, what must a realization of it 
be? If she could only make the dream 
come true! For she was painfully con- 
scious all the time that it was nothing but 
a dream. The stubborn, hard facts of her 
position were so forcibly impressed upon 
her that it was never possible to forget 
them. 

Margaret had always been fond of 
books. Her school days had been well 
improved. She had realized, with a keen 
instinct, that if she cared for education, 
she must make the most of every oppor- 
tunity. She could understand that there 
was no education of the schools waiting 
for her beyond that which the district 
school afforded, unless something unusual 
happened, and she had too much good 
sense to build hopes on this foundation. 
She must take the means at-hand, and 
use them to the best advantage. She 
studied hard, for she was always haunted 
with a fear that her school-days might be 
few. And they were. Her stepmother 
needed her at home, she said. What 
sense was there in her spending more 
time on schooling. What good would it 
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do her ? 
from her schooling. 

“ But I would like to teach,” Margaret 
said. 

“Oh, that’s it! You want to shirk every- 


She had got little enough good 


thing on to me. I don’t know as I ought 
to expect anything else, but it does seem 
as if I had about all I could see to. I 
should think you’d consider it your duty 
to stay at home and help. Jos? girls 
with a father in the condition yours is 
would.” 

Margaret said nothing, but she felt that 
her stepmother had no right to ask her 
to give up her cherished plan. Dora was 
old enough and strong enough now to 
render all the assistance needed about the 
house. Was Dora better than she? she 
often asked herself with a hot sense of 
injustice at her heart. 

Her stepmother did not intend that 
Dora should spend her days in drudgery, 
as Margaret did. Since she had failed to 
realize her own ambition, she was “ going 
to make a lady of Dora,” she said. And 
Dora was allowed to grow up in idleness, 
while Margaret’s childhood slipped away. 

Dora was her mother over again, so far 
as selfishness went. She rather enjoyed 
Margaret’s disappointment. Her mother 
had never liked Margaret, and always 
treated her as if she had no rights in the 
house and Dora had come to regard her 
in much the same light. 

After Mrs. Grey had found that Ashael 
had none of her aspirations for a position 
in society, she began to feel a kind of 
contempt for him, which feeling had 
gradually extended to his daughter ; and 
this feeling Dora shared. She thought 
that her mother and herself were better 
than her father and Margaret. 

Once Margaret’s sense of injustice be- 
came so strong that she went to her father 
with her trouble ; but this was the only 
time. She knew that his burden was as 
heavy as her own, and that he had not 
the strength to bear it which she had. 
But on that occasion she wanted his ad- 
vice about a plan she had, and it was 
necessary she should give her reasons. 

“T want to get away from here,” she 
said. “I have done all I could to make 
home pleasant. I have borne more from 
her than any one could be expected to. 
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I have done for her and the children 
what she has no right to ask. Now, be- 
cause I want to fit myself for teaching, 
she finds more fault than ever before. 
I am tired of this life, father. I’m an 
old woman already. I can’t make it 
seem as if I were ever young, like Dora. 
If I could go away I feel sure I could 
support myself, while getting an educa- 
tion. She objects to my going away be- 
cause she wants me to stay here and do 
what Dora would have to do if I were 
gone. In order to indulge Dora, I am 
expected to give up my plan of making 
something of myself. I will not do it, 
father. She has no right to ask that of 
me!” Margaret’s eyes flashed, as she 
said this, with more spirit than her father 
had ever seen there. 

“Poor girl,” her father said, “you 
have had to bear a great deal. But I 
don’t see what can be done. I’ve wished 
a thousand times that I had died instead 
of your mother. It would have been 
better for both of us. I would do any- 
thing I could to make your life pleasanter, 
Margaret ; but — but you see how it is.” 
The weak and helpless way in which he 
said it was more disheartening than the 
words. 

“JT don’t want you to do anything,” 
said Margaret. “If I can only decide 
on something, I will try to accomplish 
the rest alone.” 

“But if you went away, what would 
become of me?” he asked. ‘“ You for- 
get all about me.” His tone was peevish 
as well as weak. 

Margaret said nothing after that. Per- 
haps there was some truth in his words ; 
but — she could not help the question — 
had he a right to ask her to give up every- 
thing in that way? If she allowed her- 
self to settle back into the monotony and 
cheerlessness of her present life, would 
she ever be able to get out of it? It 
seemed to her that here was the turning- 
point of her life. She had longed to 
work out for herself a position among 
men and women whose lives stood for 
something. But the dream was done if 
he put her duty before her in this light. 
The thought of settling down into a rou- 
tine of petty duties which never lifted 
themselves above the commonest things, 
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seemed like dooming herself to lifelong 
starvation of the soul. But she stayed at 
home, and gave up her plan. She loved 
her father, and pitied him. She would 
make his life as pleasant as she could, 
and would hide the unrest of her life. 
She did not give up her determination to 
improve her mind. She read such books 
as she could get hold of, although when 
she took time to read, there was often a 
storm in the household. 

This happened when Margaret was 
twenty. Two years of desultory reading 
had done something to improve her mind. 
Her taste was good, and it had helped 
her to skip many worthless books. One 
or two little libraries in the neighborhood 
to which she had access afforded her 
opportunity to widen her field, and though 
her reading had been anything but sys- 
tematic, it had given her food for thought, 
and her mind had grown. 

We left her leaning on the gate. The 
wind blew her brown hair from her face 
and brought a bright fresh color to her 
cheeks. She was not a handsome girl. 
In this respect she was a contrast to Dora, 
who had the prettiest face in Waterford, 
her mother said. 

The mind that looked out through 
Margaret’s face was not there ; but Dora 
did not trouble herself about such mat- 
ters. Margaret had a shy, reserved way 
about her which kept her in the back- 
ground at the little country gatherings, 
while Dora was already a belle. But 
there was something in Margaret’s eyes 
that told a story of a soul groping for 
higher things, and strangers who met her 
often spoke of her and of her face 
afterwards. 

“It would be pleasant here if there 
were none but father and myself,” she 
thought, as she leaned over the creaking 
gate to pick a cluster of June roses. 

She heard steps up the road, and Uncle 
Josiah Hayes came shambling toward her. 
“Uncle Josi,’” was uncle to everybody, 
without really being uncle to anybody, — 
one of those shiftless, good-natured men 
to be found in every country neighbor- 
hood, who know more about other peo- 
ple’s business than about their own, and 
who indeed have little business of their 
own to know about. 
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“Good arternoon, Marg’rit. Nice 
growin’ weather! I dunno’s I ever see 
nicer weather fer this time o’ June. Most 
allus we have a spell o’ rain, ‘long ’bout 
this time.” 

“Won't you come in and see father?” 
said Margaret. “He'll be very glad to 
have a chat with you. He gets lonesome 
these long days. It’s hard to be con- 
fined to the house in such weather.” 

“Dunno but I will run in,”’ said Uncle 
Josi. “The fact is, I come ’round this 
way a-purpose to fetch him a letter they 
give me down to the post office. I 
thought he’d be glad to git it right away 
mos’ likely, so I told ’em I'd take it right 
over. Crops all in, I s’pose?” 

“TI believe they finished last week,” 
answered Margaret, .as she walked up the 
path beside Uncle Josi, wondering whom 
the letter could be from. Letters were 
rare visitors in that household. 

“T s’pose ye rent the place same’s last 
year, don’t ye?” asked Uncle Josi. 

“Yes; Mr. Steele works most of it. 
Father reserved a little for the boys to 
take care of. They’re getting large 
enough to do quite a good deal of work.’’ 

“That’s so,” responded Uncle Josi. 
“ That Will ’ud make a smart feller ef he 
had the right bringin’ up. Boys want a 
stiddy hand.” 

Margaret made no reply. She never 
discussed family matters with the neigh- 
bors. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder ef this letter was 
from yer Aunt S’phrony, that lived out in 
Vermont,”’ resumed Uncle Josi. “It’s 
got Rutland stamped on it; seems to me 
that was where I heerd she lived. Hadn’t 
never ben marr’ed, last I heerd of her. 
That was goin’ on twenty years ago. I 
remember o’ seein’ her when she was out 
here a visitin’ yer father. Mebbe she 
thinks 0’ comin’ out agin. Mos’ likely 
she does, or she wouldn’t be apt to write, 
would she?”’ 

“Perhaps father’ll tell you what she 
writes about after he has read the letter,” 
Margaret said. 

Mr. Grey was dozing on the veranda 
when they came up the path. The sound 
of their voices roused him. 

“Good arternoon, As’el,”’ said Uncle 
Josi, with an air of importance. “I’ve 
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bro’t ye a letter. 
ny, I jedge.”’ 

“T haven’t heard from ’Phrony in a 
good many years,” said Mr. Grey, as he 
took the letter. “Iwas thinking of her 
yesterday. Sit down, Josi. Margaret, 
you read the letter. My eyes would give 
out before I’d read two lines of it.’’ 

It was from Aunt Sophrony. She was 
well, she wrote. She had just heard, in 
a roundabout way, of her brother’s ill- 
ness. She had heard, too, that he was 
not in prosperous circumstances; and 
possibly she could be of some help to 
him. She was alone, and she would like 
acompanion. If he would send one of 
his girls to her, she would give her a 
good home, and send her to school. She 
thought of going to live with a distant 
relative in a year or two, but until that 
time she would promise to do the best 
she could by one of her _ brother’s 
children, if he saw fit to send her to 
her. 

“O father!” cried Margaret, a great 
light kindling in hereyes. She was think- 
ing of the chance to gratify her ambition 
and the opportunity of seeing something 
of the world. 

“You'd like to go, now, wouldn’t ye?” 
said Uncle Josi. “It'd be a big chance 
fer ye, Marg’rit. Ye’d l’arn a heap 0’ 
things down East. You’ve got the ginni- 
wine grit that sticks to a thing till ye’ve 
got it into yer head. I[hain’t. That’s 
the diffrunce ’twixt you an’ me. ’Twan’t 
in my line, studyin’ wan’t. I never took 
to it. You do. If I was yer father I’d 
tell ye to pack up an’ start fer Vermont, 
short metre. ‘"Tain’t every day ye git 
such a chance. Lightnin’ don’t never 
strike twice in the same place.” 


i 


ASHAEL Gray looked at his daughter 
with a troubled expression in his face. 
He was thinking of the opportunity this 
proposal afforded her, and he was think- 
ing of the loss her absence would be to 
his dreary life. Something in her face,— 
a look of dumb, pitiful appeal, of which 
she was wholly unconscious, smote him 
with a sense of his selfishness in making 
the thought of his own wants and wishes 
paramount. 


From yer sister S’phro- 
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“Would you like to go, Margaret?” 
he asked. 

“Q father, you don’t know how 
much !”’ she cried, with a look and tone 
that told better than her words how in- 
tense her longing was. 

“«]—] think I shall have to let you go, 
then. You’ve been a good girl to me,” 
and his thin, fragile hand slipped over 
her hair. “I don’t know what I should 
have done all these years without you, 
Margaret. I don’t know what I shall do 
when you are gone,” he added, relapsing 
into his usual weak, complaining tone as 
the animation created by his momentary 
sympathy with her enthusiasm died out. 

“But a year isn’t a very long time, 
father,” she said, laying her hand in his. 

“It may not be to you, but it’s a very 
long time to me. One year now seems 
longer than a dozen used to. I haven’t 
any pleasant things to think of except 
your love for me, and when you're 
gone —”’ 

«Seems to me I shouldn’t look at it 
in jest that light,” spoke up Uncle Josi. 
“When you think o’ Margaret l’arnin’ 
suthin’ thet’ll make her life kinder pleas- 
ant, that orter make ye feel chipper ’stid 
o’ miser’ble, seems to me. So fur’s we 
know she’s got a long life to live, and it’s 
better fer ye to give up a little o’ yer own 
comfort than ’tis to keep her here an’ 
sp’ile the chance this is 0’ gittin’ holt o’ 
suthin’ to make the futur’ wuth suthin’ to 
her. ‘That’s the way it seems to me.” 

“Not being in my condition you don’t 
understand how I feel about it, Josi. I 
don’t expect you to. If you were tied 
up here from morning till night, only just 
able to crawl from one room to another, 
and hearing nothing but fault-finding day 
in and day out, you’d be likely to miss 
the only one who never made you feel 
*twas that troublesome to have you round. 
I tell you, Josi, you don’t know what I 
have to put up with. If you did, you 
wouldn’t wonder that it comes hard for 
me to let Margaret go.” 

“T suppose you do hev a good deal to 
vex ye,” said Uncle Josi, as he leisurely 
filled his old clay pipe with tobacco. “I 
know Mis’ Grey purty well, an’ hev for 
the las’ forty year. But you see, As’el, I 
was a thinkin’ that Marg’rit hadn’t never 
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had no kind of a chance for herself, to 
speak of, an’ ’tain’t ‘tall likely, as I said 
afore, that she’ll ever hev another sech a 
one, an’ it does seem a desprit pity to let 
this one slip. That’s the way I look at 
1 a 

Margaret had walked to the window, 
and was standing there, with a thought- 
ful look on her face. A vision of her 
father’s lonely life, when she was gone, 
seemed to rise and pass befor her. It 
would, indeed, be a dreary life Much as 
he had to endure now, he would then 
have to bear up under much more, for 
she would not be there to stand between. 
But— it was only for a year that she was 
going. When she came back she would 
be far better able to make his life 
pleasant. She would bring a breeze from 
the outside world into it, and, while she 
was away she would write him so often, 
and her letters should be such long and 
pleasant ones that they would seem to 
him like visits from her. She would not 
let him miss her so very much. 

She went to the kitchen to get supper 
and think it over. 

Going away into the world! The 
thought made Margaret so happy that she 
was actually singing when the boys came 
home from school — a thing so rare that 
they looked at her in wonder. 

“T’d like to know what’s happened, 
Mag?” said Will. ‘“What’s in the 
wind ?” 

“She’s glad ’cause mother’s gone off 
somewhere,” said Dick. 

Will was sixteen. Dick was twelve. 
Robert would have been fourteen, if he 
had lived, but he had died when he was 
six years old. Properly trained, these 
boys would have been no worse than 
other boys. But they were growing up 
headstrong and unruly. Their father had 
long ago given up the idea of governing 
them. It was just as well, for he would 
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have had no authority with them. 
Children are quick to see things, and 
their mother’s indifference to their father 
was potent to them at an early age. He 
was their father, but they had no regard 
for him. 

It was nearly dusk when Mrs. Grey and 
Dora came home. ‘Is the work all 
done?” was Mrs. Grey’s first question. 
“T’m most tired to death, climbin’ that 
hill. I can’t begin to stand what I used 
to. I’m wearin’ out fast, I notice, these 
last few years. An’ it ain’t to be won- 
dered at. If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
to come home an’ find a lot o’ work left 
for me to do. I’d as lief stay to home, 
an’ never go anywhere. Did you say it 
was done or not, Marg’ret?” 

“Yes, it is all done. I’ve skimmed 
the milk, and set the cream to cool. I 
thought if the cream was attended to, we 
could get the churning done in the morn- 
ing, before it got warm.” 

“T hope you didn’t leave the milk-room 
door open,” said Mrs. Grey. ‘ When 
you git hold of a book, I don’t feel sure 
about your doing anything as it ought 
to be —an’ you always do as soon’s my 
back’s turned.” 

Margaret was anxious to tell about 
Aunt Sophronia’s letter, but she hardly 
knew how to begin. 

“I wish you’d bring me a glass of 
water,” said Dora. “I’m just tired out. 
Do be careful, Margaret! You've spilled 
it on my dress, and it’ll make the colors 
run.” 

“| —I am going away,” said Margaret 
suddenly. ‘ Father has received a letter 
from Aunt Sophronia, and she wrote she 
would like to have him send one of his 
girls to stay with her for a year, and go 
to school, and he says I may go.” 

“You!” cried Mrs. Grey. “I'd like 


to know if you’re all the girl he’s got? 


Ain’t Dora worth takin’ into account?” 


(To be continued. ) 
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FREE SUMMER PLEASURES FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
BOSTON. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 





HE length of a modern 

summer depends on in- 
dividual circumstances. 
It varies from six months 
to a series of Saturday 
afternoons, the extent 
of the vacation being 
partial evidence of one’s occupation. 
While great wealth makes a long sum- 
mer possible only for hundreds, a yearly 
short vacation for each one has be- 
come a fixed necessity in almost all 
departments of labor. The hurry and 
worry, the wear and tear, the perils and 
perplexities of city life, with its over- 
crowding and ill ventilation, have largely 
brought about this summer hegira, in 
which women and children participate 
more numerously than men. ‘Those who 
can escape from the pitiful pedler’s traffic 
on Boston Common or from the flowery 
diagrams of the Public Garden into the 
quiet and beauty of the woods and sea- 
shore are eager to procure for others the 
same freedom which they enjoy. Sym- 
pathy and the growing sense of responsi- 
bility for the good times of other people 
outside of one’s own family have also 
been important factors in the evolution 
of our present summer, until now a vast 
network of outdoor charities includes 
nearly all those who could not unaided 
procure for themselves country pleasures 
and rest. 

Among the oldest of these summer 
organizations, not specifically for sick 
persons, is the Country Week, begun in 
1875 by Rev. W. C. Gannett, who was 
then living in Boston. As he thought of 
the boys and girls who had “ the brick 
pavement for their fields and the door- 
step for their evening hill-top,’’ and of 
possible village friends who might share 
their homes with the little ones of the 
city poor, he wrote here and there. Fifty 
families said “ Yes, send us the children !” 


City helpers gave money and time, and 














so one hundred and sixty children, care- 
fully chosen from public schools and 
Sunday - schools and from ‘“ Homes,” 
children who otherwise would have had 
no country outing, were sent by him in 
sets, and at regular intervals, into the 
country. Half of them were received 
into private households like any other 
guests, the other half into “Homes,” 
which had been extemporized by friends 
in Arlington, Dedham, and Waltham. 

The next season three hundred and 
twenty little visitors went forth. The 
places increased where the children could 
be boarded and yet guarded with as much 
hospitality as if they were own cousins. 
Mr. and Mrs. Osgood Peabody at Rock- 
bottom and Mr. and Mrs. Onion at Ded- 
ham especially were unwearied in giving 
those under their care an “ Oh, splendid 
time!” for the ten days into which the 
week had lengthened. At Arlington, a 
house was rented for two months, and 
the neighbors sent in furniture, groceries, 
coal, ice, a cow, and a flag. Now for 
the first time came older women, worn 
with hard work, one a grandmother, with 
her four grandchildren. Mr. Gannett’s 
experiment was a success. In his report 
for 1878 he says: “Two points are in 
favor of the Country Week,—that so 
little money is needed to carry it on, and 
that the work can be distributed among 
so many helpers.” ‘The “worth and the 
need ” of each case were studied before 
the children were sent away, so that few 
disappointments arose in this labor of 
love, and “the children learned to re- 
gard the Country Week as a reward 
earned by good conduct during the year, 
and not as a charity.” 

In 1877, Mr. Gannett was called to the 
West, and by his request the Young Men’s 
Christian Union assumed the full respon- 
sibility and care of the work. A special 
committee of ladies and gentlemen were 
chosen, and Mr. Charles P. Lombard was 
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appointed chairman. Under him and his 
successors, Miss H. G. Putnam, and now 
Miss E. H. Bailey, the Country Week has 
yearly increased in numbers and efficiency, 
until last summer 3,094 went out of town, 
at an average expense per child of $4.00, 
the total number since 1875 being 32,768. 
Each year the railroads and steamboats 
have reduced the fares, and the Berkshire 
Hills, Pomfret, Conn., Acushnet (New 
Bedford ladies here helping), as well as 
countless places nearer Boston, have re- 
sponded to the appeal for homes and 
board. 

There is no summer work so extensive 
as that carried on by Rev. Dr. Waldron, 
city missionary of Boston. Some thirteen 
years ago a newspaper asked the question, 
“Have you helped anybody this week ?”’ 
Then came the query, “If one dime can 
give two little girls a horse-car ride, how 
many more could enjoy the same ride if 
they had the means?”” Under Mr. Wal- 
dron’s management, the dime grew into 
hundreds of thousands of ten cent pieces, 
until in the twelfth season of his work he 
arranged for eight picnics in Franklin 
Park, which were attended by 6,640 per- 
sons. None enjoyed the day more than 
the old ladies, whose hearts were rejuve- 
nated by the chivalric manner of the 
coachmen, as they assisted into carriages 
those who were lame and blind. Then 
the natural beauties of the park and the 
opportunity to eat as much as if they 
were rich made aged and young happy 
for many hours. 

The same summer Mr. Waldron dis- 
tributed 44,000 street-car tickets, and 
4,275 round-trip harbor tickets, and 8,172 
persons had either a day’s vacation or a 
longer visit in the country, including the 
263 who went to Rosemary. 

What is Rosemary? It is a cottage in 
Eliot, Maine, six miles from Portsmouth, 
which was erected by a King’s Daughter, 
as a memorial of a baby boy. With 
seven acres of land, she gave it to the 
City Missionary Society of Boston, to be 
used as a retreat for poor children, tired 
mothers, and overworked shop girls. 
Each one can stay there for two weeks, 
at a little less than $7.00, including the 
expense of the journey. And such good 
food as they have! ‘The following lists 


represent their ordinary bills of fare. 
Breakfast: Crushed wheat, boiled eggs, 
white bread, breakfast cake, tea, coffee, 
milk. Dinner: Roast beef and gravy, 
boiled potatoes, squash, white bread, 
blueberry cake, lemonade, tea, milk. 
Supper: White and graham bread, peach 
sauce, fruit cake, tea and milk. 

The advantages gained at Rosemary 
and through the Country Week doubtless 
increased the impulse for other summer 
homes, until the next large organization 
for such rest and recreation took shape 
under the general name of Working Girls’ 
Vacation Houses. Self-respect draws 
curious inferences. The girls fancied 
that if these Vacation Houses were termed 
Homes, they would be liable themselves 
to be considered as beneficiaries. 

The first effort in this direction was 
made in New York eight years ago, by 
the Working Girls’ Vacation Society. 
Massachusetts began her part in such 
good times through the efforts of Miss 
M. J. Allen, who started the first Work- 
ing Girls’ Club in Boston. Appeals were 
made through the 7ranscript, which does 
an immense amount of philanthropic ad- 
vertising ; and, in 1887, one hundred and 
fifty girls found boarding-places in farm- 
houses. Since then the number of girls 
has steadily increased, and houses for 
their exclusive use have appeared by 
magic. 

Within a year the Vacation House at 
Princeton has been purchased for the use 
of these clubs. It has been remodelled 
to accommodate forty-five guests, and its 
piazzas have been widened. Its large 
attic serves as a hall for tableaux and 
charades, and its Question Box leads to 
argument. The ten acres of land sur- 
rounding the house, in which each girl 
almost feels a proprietary right, gives 
every one a sense of freedom and an 
opportunity for solitude, which many 
tired workers crave. A housekeekper 
and several assistants look after the 
housekeeping department, and two or 
three ladies of education and leisure are 
always on hand to help in making the 
time pass pleasantly for those who want 
sociability. Last summer two hundred 
girls were there, each one taking care of 
her own room. Vacancies can be filled 
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by others than club girls, if they are work- 
ing girls. Each one can stay two weeks, 
the price of board being three dollars a 
week. Of course this sum keeps many 
away, but whenever there is good reason 
that a special girl should enjoy the house, 
her club or her friends assist her. 

Another house is the one in Duxbury, 
with its large double parlors in true colo- 
nial style. Ina letter to Far and Near, 
the club paper, one of the members thus 
describes the life there : 

“We breakfasted at eight; each attended to 
her room and also assisted about the house for an 
hour; three swept the public rooms and set the 
tables, four cleared away the breakfast dishes, 
six served the food and cleared away at dinner 
time, and four others at supper; two girls refilled 
the lamps each day. We often drove through 
woods, and would come upon such choice scenery 


that one would scarcely speak a word for fear of 
marring it all.’’ 


To one of the girls’ clubs, “The 
Friendly Workers,” was given for four 
summers the use of an old family mansion 
at Weston, to which was added the 
enjoyment of a large boat on the Charles. 
Each girl stayed a week, all “did the 
work and the Friendly too,” even hiring 
a piano for their own pleasure. The 
generous donor, Mr. Hubbard, is now 
altering the property, and the girls may 
have to find a home elsewhere. 

Last summer Mr. Eben D. Jordan 
placed the Sea Foam House at Strawbury 
Hill, Nantasket, at the disposal of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, for 
the season. Board ranged from $3.00 to 
$5.50 a week, sometimes two or three 
persons occupying the same room. No 
one was admitted except by note from 
the superintendent of the Berkeley Street 
Home. Family worship was conducted 
daily, and the house was closed at ten 
o’clock every night, unless a boarder had 
made a special arrangement with the 
matron. But there were plenty of good 
times in bathing, sailing, bowling, cro- 
quet, and clam-bakes. 

The New England Helping Hand So- 
ciety established “Gordon Rest” at 
Hanson, Massachusetts, various societies 
furnishing the rooms. It is a spacious 
farmhouse surrounded by pine groves, 
where twenty tired or invalid working- 
women can be received, at $3.00 a week. 


By the kindness of friends a small fund 
has been provided for those who are un- 
able to pay their board. 

It is comforting to read of a shelter for 
men. ‘There exists one for them, also for 
boys, at Ocean Spray, Winthrop, Mass. ; 
it is known as St. John’s Country Home. 
The inmates are not allowed to smoke, 
and must be in the house at certain hours 
at night, according to their ages. They 
must go to church once on Sunday, 
though they may belong to any sect they 
please, and they must pay $2.50 a week, 
not including washing. The home is 
sufficiently near to the city to make many 
glad to accept its limitations. 

The Children’s Island Sanitarium, 
though primarily intended for sick chil- 
dren, also receives working women, who 
are not ill, for one or two weeks of rest, 
at $3.00 a week. It was started six years 
ago by Mr. F. H. Rindge of California, 
who gave the entire island for a home, 
and who still gives to it most generously. 

There are many Homes which do not 
receive payment for board. Among these 
is the Jane Marshall Dodge Memorial 
Home, at Scituate, which takes in twenty 
girls or boys at a time, and which is un- 
der the care of the Society of St. Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs. N. Thayer has converted an an- 
cestral family farm at Lancaster, Mass. 
(a Christmas gift, it is said, from her 
husband, for this purpose), into a Rest 
for two weeks each for working girls who 
cannot afford to pay board, though they 
must pay their own fare to reach it. Such 
a charity as this braces the girls to greater 
effort to deserve it, for it is free from the 
exaggeration of pity which difference in 
worldly circumstances often begets. 

There is very much local kindness. 
Nearly one hundred poor children of 
Boston spent two weeks each at the farm 
of Mr. and Mrs. Souther in South Hing- 
ham, the town’s people largely, if not 
wholly, defraying the expenses. 

A restricted but useful charity is that 
of the Russian Hebrew Industrial School, 
which sends its own members, little girls, 
to Readville for a Country Week. 

The cares of those in charge of a 
Home are lessened by its proximity to a 
city. If the little ones are unusually 
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naughty they can be quickly returned to 
their parents, or if taken suddenly sick 
they can be sent to hospitals, and their 
car fares are slight. Such is the case 
at Beachmont, Mass, where the Home 
is under the care of the Boston Young 
Men’s Institute. The materials for the 
building were largely donated by con- 
tractors, and mechanics gladly gave their 
labor on June 17 and July 4, in putting 
up the house. Some three hundred and 
fifty children stayed there last summer, 
on an average of four days each. Those 
who had the privilege of sleeping in tents 
thought they had as good fun as if they 
were camping out in the wilds of Maine. 

“OQutings’’ properly began in 1872 
with the North End Mission, which or- 
ganized Poor Children’s Excursions ; but 
as the projected city parks became ac- 
complished facts these outings were given 
up. The People’s Entertainment Society 
arranged other weekly outings for such 
children ; and, in the summer of 1891, also 
provided row-boat excursions for boys, 
three times a week, from South Boston 
and the North End, which were almost 
as attractive to the boys’ hearts as chances 
to go gunning. 

All New Englanders have an hereditary 
belief in picnics, regarding them as fitting 
survival of church institutions. So it was 
natural for the Association of Working 
Girls’ Clubs to entertain its members last 
summer by a series of Saturday after- 
noon picnics, costing from eighteen to 
twenty-five cents. 

Several of the churches carry on sum- 
mer recreation work,—as the Shawmut 
Avenue Universalist and the First Uni- 
versalist Church. The Berkeley Temple 
has an Outing Club for young men for 
summer holidays and Saturday afternoons, 
which they endeavor to turn to the fur- 
therance of patriotism by visiting places 
of historic interest. 

On the other hand, the churches on 
the Back Bay, though doing as much if 
not more for others, do it by delegating 
their work to salaried helpers, while those 
at the South End do it themselves. It 
is a matter of residence rather than of 
willingness to help. 

Rides for invalids were inaugurated by 
the Young Men’s Christian Union in 


1874, and have proved most delightful. 
In addition to the drives into the suburbs, 
many of the convalescents at the hospi- 
tals, and many of the sick poor going to 
and from the hospitals share the advan- 
tages of these rides. ‘Tickets for harbor 
excursions to Nahant and for horse-car 
rides are given out, but the latter can be 
purchased of the West End Company, 
only in July and August. In the eigh- 
teenth season of this charity, which is 
carried on to a slight extent even in 
winter, the number of persons benefited 
by carriage rides was 1,550; by car-rides, 
4,000 ; by harbor trips, 1,500. As one 
proof of the need of these car-rides may 
be mentioned the experience of one poor 
mother who, until she enjoyed them, rose 
daily at five o’clock to take her baby to 
a bridge to give it a few whiffs of fresh 
air. 

The long pier at South Boston, with 
its resting-places and its beautiful view, 
is a healthier place than any horse-car, 
but it takes five cents to reach it if one 
does not live near by. The policemen 
in charge of the pier know their “ inva- 
lids’’ and tell you how much better by 
the week each one breathes, and how 
much more talkative they all become as 
they improve. 

Among other out-door recreations are 
those in the city parks, with the concerts. 
To what extent the state should provide 
amusement or the means of health for its 
people is too vexed a question to be now 
discussed. Yet even the opponents of 
paternalism in government approve the 
superb system of parks in Boston, which 
is being as rapidly developed by the city 
as opposing interests allow. No one 
objects to the Open Air Concerts, for 
which the City Council annually appro- 
priates four thousand dollars, that eleven 
Sunday and thirty week-day concerts may 
be given on the Common. 

Returning to the private devices for 
the good times of other persons, none is 
more beautiful than the Flower Mission, 
bringing as it does the bloom of the 
country into the darkness of small rooms 
and close work-shops. It was a happy 
thought of Miss Helen W. Tinkham, who 
established in 1869 “The Boston Flower 
and Fruit Mission.” Beginning with 
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small expectations, but devoted workers, 
it has grown, until in the season of 1891 
it distributed from its central station at 
the Parker Memorial, 48,499 bunches of 
flowers, besides fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
and jellies. It takes but little outlay of 
money, for no salaried worker is engaged, 
and all the railroads and many of the 
expressmen transport the baskets freely. 
One friend, who has worked in it from a 
child, provides a carriage-fund for taking 
round the flowers, when the heat or the 
distance to be traversed in the city would 
injure their freshness. “The flower la- 
dies have come !’’ is the greeting, as the 
bouquets are carried through sewing- 
rooms and tenements. When the Mis- 
sion began, people sent barrels packed 
solid with daisies and buttercups; now 
they are fastened in clusters and placed 
in receiving pans. Yet the “flower la- 
dies” who are true botanists still beseech 
their contributors not to pull up the wild 
flowers by the roots, especially the vari- 
eties which are rapidly disappearing from 
the suburbs of Boston, and not to gather 
any flowers in the heat of the day. The 
Hancock Flower Mission, started by Rev. 
I. C. Tomlinson, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association, has now become the 
North End Branch of the original Flower 
Mission, and distributed last July and 
August, 17,302 bunches. 

‘There are many other Flower Missions 
connected with various churches and so- 
cieties. The Boston Young Men’s Insti- 
tute sends flowers to private houses, the 
state prison, hospitals, homes, and day 
nurseries, usually attaching a scripture 
text to each bouquet. The Flower Mis- 
sion of the Massachusetts Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union “aims to reach 
prisoners, and by the gift of flowers to 
interest them in religion and temper- 
ance.” We leave to annual reports, touch- 
ing instances of the good that is done by 
each circle of workers. Surely the plants 
growing in tomato cans on narrow win- 
dow-sills tell of hidden feeling. The 
Committee on Window Gardening of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 
done much to beautify poverty by the 
interest they have taken in box gardens 
and by the prizes they offer, the reward 
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often being a plant for the most beautiful 
window ledges tended by children and 
for collections of flowers rightly named by 
them. 

Notwithstanding all that was done for 
children, there were large numbers so 
poor or so young that the one picnic was 
their only outing; the rest of the hot 
days they lolled listlessly about the stifling 
alleys. ‘Give them sand heaps in which 
to play,’’ said Mr. Marie E. Zarkrzewska ; 
and the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association adopted the sugges- 
tion. At first people were loath to be- 
lieve that there was either much fun or 
hygiene inthe idea. Fortunately, the late 
Charles Faulkner realized that playing in 
the dirt is the royal right of childhood, 
and that poverty infringes upon this right, 
especially at the North End. Therefore 
he offered the use of the yard connected 
with Parmenter Street Chapel, over which 
he had large control. Small as the yard 
was, it demonstrated possibilities, and 
other mission churches followed Mr. 
Faulkner’s example. ‘lhe sand-gardens, 
as they were euphoniously termed, de- 
veloped into playgrounds, until, in 1890, 
the Association had under its manage- 
ment seventeen. By the kindness of the 
school committee and the courtesy espe- 
cially of Mr. Samuel B. Capen, these 
playgrounds were chiefly in the large 
yards of the public schools, thus enabling 
the poorest and youngest of the children 
to go to them. ‘Two or three were in the 
yards of tenement houses. Miss Ellen 
M. Tower has always. been the untiring 
chairman of this work. Each playground 
is provided with a sand-heap and with 
toys, such as jumping-ropes, bean-bags, 
reins, etc., transparent slates furnishing 
the favorite amusement for the invalids. 
Each ground is open three or four times 
a week in the morning or afternoon, with 
a genial matron in charge, and some 
member of the committee as superinten- 
dent ; but it is very difficult to find unpaid 
workers, for the work is hard and regular. 
The number of children thus entertained 
in 1891 was sixty thousand. 


“Every yard,” says Miss Tower, “ develops 
some original feature either in work or play. 
Here Babylon was daily built with blocks, so per- 
fect in detail that a king sat in the central palace, 
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to which a secret stairway led, paper soldiers 
guarded the walls, but as the hour for closing the 
yard approached the Persians prevailed and Baby- 
lon fell.”” Elsewhere utility reigned; “seated on 
window-sills and on top of the shed, boys knit 
twenty-three pairs of reins and eight table mats.” 
In one yard a garden bloomed, zeal- 
ously tended by the children. They 
learned to respect each other’s rights and 
“were taught something of honesty, un- 
selfishness, and gentle manners, were 
made happy, and were kept away from 
the associations of the gutters and 
wharves.” The policemen were the firm 
friends of the committee, though they 
were seldom called upon to exercise their 
authority. Last summer, because of the 
growth of the city parks, the number of 
playgrounds was a little less ; for no char- 
ity should be supported any longer than 
is actually demanded by existing centres 
of population. 

Still there was a gap, that was filled by 
the Episcopal City Mission, which for 
two years has maintained summer play- 
rooms, one at South Boston and one at 
Cross Street. Into these Rev. Frederick 
B. Allen gathered more than two hundred 
children. In the mornings two young 
gymnasts taught the boys, and in the 
afternoons there were all kinds of pleas- 
ant class work for the girls. There was a 
special game of clean hands and face, 
though the need for cleanliness was often 
given as an excuse for tardiness. “ Yet 
how do they get clean so quickly?” was 
asked one day when the little ones re- 
turned so soon after being sent home to 
perform their ablutions. ‘See, teacher, 
come and see,’”’ was the answer; “see, 
they lick their hands!”” And there on 
the sidewalk stood a row of children 
“licking their hands and rubbing them 
up and down their dresses.”’ 

Here, as in the playground, it is the 
babies who give the pathos to this sum- 
mer work. Every girl over seven has 
“my baby,” whom she tugs along with 
her, singing to her, coddling her, and 
feeding her with musty ginger cookies, or 
sticky candy. Early in the morning, the 
mothers turn these wee guardians with 
their charges into the streets, where, if it 
were not for these summer resting-places, 
the child-nurses and babies would stay 
till the mother’s return at noon to get 


dinner. Soon these very little girls forget 
that their mother’s babies were heavy ; 
they marry young, and give their infants 
in turn to be carried about by their older 
children. 

When the Park Commissioners laid out 
Charles Bank, the part lying along Craigie 
Street Bridge was assigned for men. It 
is wholly under the care of the city and 
its Park Commission. The gymnasium 
for men and boys was first used August 
27, 1889. During the last year it was 
open from April 1 to December 31, not 
including Sundays. ‘The attendance was 
over 160,000, the day attendance being 
an increase of 15,000 over the previous 
year. Of this number, 46,548 came from 
7 to 9.30 P.M., between May 19 and 
November 7. ‘The success of this free 
gymnasium was so great that it encour- 
aged the Park Commissioners in their 
plans for the Women’s Division lying 
along Cambridge Street Bridge. But 
here they wished that there should be 
co-operation on the part of private indi- 
viduals with the city. Different problems 
were to be solved. ‘Therefore the Park 
Commissioners placed it under the man- 
agement of the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association, which also bore 
a certain portion of the expense. Doubts 
of its results were expressed even by 
policemen, who were suspicious that 
“‘ soft words and motherly ways could not 
do the business.” 

But on June 1, 1891, at exactly twelve 
o’clock, there rushed up the stairs a 
crowd of girls of all ages who were wait- 
ing outside. Instantly they turned the 
faucets, ducked the heads of their little 
sisters, used up the soap, and seized hair 
brush and clothes brush with perfect 
American suavity. Down through the 
turnstile, out into the playgrounds, they 
went, with the same air of proprietors. 
Then they subsided and became amena- 
ble to courtesy. The arrangements of 
the house in themselves check rudeness. 
Whoever is desirous of entering the 
Women’s Division is obliged to go up the 
stairs into the Children’s House. This 
is a large, pleasant hall, fitted up with 
benches and the long sink which is the 
delight of the children. At one end of 
the house is the turnstile, through which 
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every one must pass who would go into 
the grounds, and which is a self-adjusting 
motor power check on numbers and con- 
fusion. Against the outer wall of the 
house is a line of chest weights. In front 
of them are three large sandpens, where 
a hundred children are always playing, 
from eight in the morning till half an 
hour after sunset. Beyond the pens is 
a large grassy circle, the playground. 
Shrubbery surrounds it on all sides. 
Neither man nor boy, not even a dog, 
can reach it. Here mothers sit on the 
grass mending their stockings, which they 
bring by the apron full, their babies 
asleep by their side. Oftener it is the 
older sister who puts “my baby” on the 
turf, trusting that nature or the matron 
will care for it, and runs off herself to the 
gymnasium, from which little children 
are strictly excluded. This beautiful spot 
is close by some of the poorest streets, 
yet from it the sunset can be seen mir- 
roring itself in the Charles, whose waters 
lie below the iron railing of the park. 
On rainy days, books and kindergarten 
material keep the children busy and 
happy in the house. 

The gymnasium itself was the favorite 
place, seventy-five being admitted at a 
time. When their hour was over, they 
good-naturedly made way for the next 
crowd. Late in the afternoon the place 
was reserved exclusively for working girls 
and for classes. Usually the go-as-you- 
please manner of exercise was preferred, 
yet there were in the summer sixty 
classes, averaging twenty-six in each class, 
who took regular instruction, besides one 
hundred and one women who could not 
come at stated times, but who were in- 
structed singly or in twos and threes. At 
one end of the gymnasium enclosure is a 
line of wooden booths, where with a pail of 
water every girl could bathe herself after 
exercising. Most of the women and chil- 
dren had never practised in a gymnasium, 
and yet at the end of the season were 
able to use the apparatus with compara- 
tive ease. One young woman cleared 
four feet one inch, on the running high 
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jump. Another could run an eighth of a 
mile in thirty-seven seconds. ‘The travel- 
ling rings, the firemen’s pole, the hori- 
zontal and parallel bars were a source of 
constant delight even to the stout and 
unskilful. No one system of gymnastics 
was taught. The apparatus was put up 
under the direction of Prof. D. A. Sar- 
gent of Harvard University. Much more 
than gymnastic training was in question. 
The committee had undertaken the con- 
trol of large numbers of children and of 
mothers, who often are most unreason- 
able. These were to have one place in 
the heart of the city where they could 
stay all day, returning home for their 
meals, be protected from the many perils 
of the street, and improve in health, 
morals, and manners. All influences 
were to be exercised indirectly, except 
those of the sun and air, the grass and 
trees. 

Sundays were as happy as week days, 
though the gymnasium proper was closed. 
July brought the greatest number of peo- 
ple, then June, September, and October, 
the total from June 1 to November 1 
being 144,539. Another season, with 
electric lights, which will enable the 
gymnasium to be used in the evening, 
the attendance will be largely increased. 
To the Park Commissioners and the Park 
Police, to Miss E. C. McMartin, the 
superintendent, and her assistants, to 
friendly individuals who gave their money, 
and to the unremitting care of a private 
committee, is due the success of this 
novel undertaking. 

Surely with all these free summer 
pleasures in the city itself, and with the 
opportunity for Country Weeks in distant 
towns and villages, no one can be so busy 
or so poor that the hot days will not 
bring enjoyment of nature, social amuse- 
ments, and opportunity for rest. From 
the Country Week to the Open Air Gym- 
nasium has been a continuous develop- 
ment in the art of giving pleasure based 
upon increasing hygienic knowledge and 
sanitary knowledge and upon sympathy 
for the toilers of the city. 











THE CANDIDATE AT BINNACLE. 


By Benjamin 


F I only had Twemlow’s 
. secret of making a ten- 
pound sentence weigh a 
ton,” reflected the Rev. 
Leander Knox sadly, as 
he came away from an 
interview with the 
secretary of the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of Ministers. 

He was a pleasant-faced young man of 
somewhat slender physique and a quite 
unnecessary stoop. He had sufficient 
skill in the makirg of sermons and an 
agreeable voice for their delivery. He 
was also very much in earnest regarding 
his work, and thougi:t it the greatest 
thing in the world to be < worthy minis- 
ter. But he had one seemingly fatal 
defect. He was unimpressive. The few 
judicious persons who are the salt of 
every congregation found pleasure and 
profit in his thoughtful sermons, but the 
majority slumbered or allowed their 
minds to wander at will. 

“Yes, Mr. Knox,” the secretary had 
said kindly, “they liked you very well at 
East Corsica. In fact they came near 
giving youacall; but there were some — 
you know there always are some— who 
thought they wanted a preacher with 
more animation.” 

“Probably Deacon Cross and Mr. Slo- 
bridge,’’ thought the young minister. 
They both closed their eyes when the 
opening voluntary began and didn’t show 
any further signs of life until it was time 
for the last hymn. But he said nothing. 
He only sighed and looked down at his 
carefully polished shoes, both of which 
showed signs of breaking open at the 
sides. 

“Now, the people at Binnacle want a 
young man,’’ continued the secretary 
briskly and with even more kindliness 
than before. “I think you’d better go 
there for next Sunday.” 

“ Binnacle?” said Mr. Knox hesitat- 
ingly, ‘that’s quite a distance, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s a long way, clear up the 
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east coast, you know. But you go the 
whole distance by boat, and the fare is 
ridiculously low just now.” 

There was a comprehending twinkle 
in the secretary’s eye as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” replied the Rev. Lean- 
der, with a sigh of relief. ‘“I—TI shall 
be glad to go wherever you recommend. 
But do you think the people of Binnacle 
will be less critical of my — my unfortu- 
nate lack of animation?” 

He flushed painfully as he remem- 
bered that it was but a few weeks since 
he had thought of East Corsica and Bin- 
nacle as places altogether too small for 
the exercise of his talents. 

“Why, no,” rejoined the secretary 
candidly, “I don’t suppose they will. 
But you see, my dear fellow, there isn’t 
going to be a lack of animation any 
more. Forewarned is forearmed, of 
course, and the impression you will make 
depends altogether upon yourself. There’s 
plenty of good stuff in you. Just give 
it a chance to come out. Drop in here 
when you get back from Binnacle. I'll 
warrant you'll have something good to 
report. Boat leaves at seven Saturday 
night. Good-by and good luck to you!’ 

The secretary nodded a good-humored 
dismissal and turned his attention to a 
heap of unopened letters. 

After that first envious wish for the 
secret of Twemlow’s oratory, the young 
minister’s reflections took on a more 
cheerful hue as he walked homeward. 
His slight figure grew more erect, and 
he even whistled a bar or two of a col- 
lege song, under his breath. ‘The secre- 
tary’s words had done him good. He 
felt a glow of ardor —a desire to prove 
then and there that those words were 
true. The subject for a sermon particu- 
larly appropriate to the people of Bin- 
nacle flashed into his mind, and its out- 
line began to take shape as he walked. 
From that it was easy to pass in imagin- 
ation to the picture of a well-filled church 
and the eager faces of people who drank 
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in every word of his preaching. Not a 
single nodding head or wandering eye, 
but a breathless intentness through which 
his voice resounded like the strokes of a 
bell, waking an echo in every soul. How 
glorious it would be to have such power 
for good! ‘The glowing colors of his 
vision quickly blotted out the remem- 
brance of many listless and unsympa- 
thetic audiences. 

He went eagerly to work upon the 
sermon which was to be his masterpiece. 
Never before had his 
mind been so active 
and illuminated as 
now. ‘The subject 
unfolded itself with 
wonderful clearness 
and he was able to 
clothe his thought in 
simple but effective 
phraseology. __Illus- 
tration and anecdote 
and apt quotation 
came crowding upon 
him as he worked. 
It was a theme which 
had been a long time 
ripening in his mind, 
and under the stimu- 
lus of new hope he 
poured out his soul 
upon the paper 
with a fiery energy 
which astonished 
even himself. 

“There!” said he, as he flung down 
the pen and clasped his hands, trembling 
with excitement, above his head. “I 
know there’s ‘ go’ enough in that sermon, 
and if I don’t stick my miserable self in 
between it and the people next Sunday 
morning it will do some good.” 

And then he went to bed and dreamed 
that the people of Binnacle were so de- 
termined to have him for their minister 
that they put their church upon a raft and 
chased him with it all up and down the At- 
lantic coast, giving hima “a call’’ through 
an enormous speaking trumpet every time 
they came within hailing distance. 

It was a pity that this high tide of hope 
and courage could not have lasted ; but 
by the time Rev. Leander Knox stepped 
on board the steamer on Saturday night 
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‘* He sat up very straight and stiff so as not to touch it.” 


all his feelings were at low ebb, and there 
was a large area of psychological mud- 
flat in plain view. Food at the second- 
rate boarding-house, which he patronized, 
never anything more than passable, had 
been particularly unsavory that week. He 
had eaten but little, and was faint for 
lack of nourishment. He had the be- 
ginning of a bad headache. He was dis- 
gusted with his sermon, with himself, and, 
by anticipation, with the people of Bin- 
nacle, who would be sure to criticise. 

“‘T know I shall make the flattest kind 
of failure to-morrow,” was his gloomy re- 
flection as he took a seat on the upper 
deck. He had been just in time to se- 
cure a stateroom and there was a long 
line of tired and perspiring men stretch- 
ing away from the purser’s window who 








were doomed to disappointment. ‘These 
late comers must either sit up all night, 
or seek the hospitality of the “gentle- 
men’s cabin.” The mercury was at 
ninety and many of the passengers had 
an unwashed appearance. People with 
sensitive noses would probably choose to 
sit up. Knox was sorry for those who 
had been less fortunate than himself, but 
his sorrow was mitigated by the fact that 
they were mainly sleek, well-fed citizens 
who would not be injured in the least by 
a little discomfort. 

Some of them took it hard, though, that 
the purser had not foreseen their coming 
and reserved staterooms. They abused 
that caged animal almost beyond en- 
durance before they were willing to move 
on and give place to others. 

But at length all were disposed of, 
either satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily. 
The purser slammed his window down 
with a bang which contained the sub- 
stance of many things he would have 
liked to say to these fault-finding passen- 
gers. The last pieces of freight were 
rushed on board, the moorings were cast 
off, and “the new and elegant steamer,” 
Queen City, started on her eastward trip. 

Knox watched the city blossom into 
innumerable lights and then slowly fade 
away. He enjoyed the changing pano- 
rama of the beautiful harbor flecked 
with little isles. The melancholy clang 
of a bell-buoy filled his heart with pleas- 
ant sadness. 

There was plenty of amusement, too, 
in observing the groups of passengers 
about him. Several brisk flirtations were 
in progress between young women and 
young men whose dress and conversation 
were both somewhat flamboyant. 

“That, now, might be rather a nice 
girl,’ mused the young minister, singling 
out the most promising one of a group, 
«<if she only had ‘the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit,’ together with the price 
of one of her rings in soap.” 

The groups broke up into couples and 
began to promenade the crowded deck, 
all except one pair that took seats near 
the rail and began to caress each other 
with frank disregard for onlookers. 

A very tall boy, whose well-preserved 
“best suit’ was quite inadequate to his 
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length of limb, extracted a cucumber and 
a jack-knife from his pockets and pro- 
ceeded to make a meal of primitive 
simplicity in the presence of the passen- 
gers. He whittled away the rind and ate 
the long white lobe with great gusto and 
no apparent regret for lack of pepper and 
salt. 

As the twilight faded away a chill wind 
came up from the east and produced one 
of those sudden changes of temperature 
which have made New England weather 
a never-failing theme of song and story. 
Knox hastened inside. He was thinly 
dressed, and did not wish to run the risk 
of a cold in head and throat. It would 
not do to add a disagreeable voice to his 
unimpressive manner. 

The “saloon” was well filled, and at 
first the young minister looked in vain 
for an unoccupied seat. He looked at 
his watch, and considered whether it 
would be best to go directly to his state- 
room. No, he would not do that. It 
would be impossible to go to sleep, and 
he would gain nothing except an addi- 
tional hour of worry about to-morrow. 
He would find a corner where he could 
sit and watch what was going on and for- 
get all about Binnacle. 

A young man who “carried cigars” 
sat at the piano accompanying himself in 
a comic song about Chicago. ‘The audi- 
ence was highly delighted with the twelve 
jokes which were neatly wrapped up in 
its twelve stanzas, and the laughter and 
applause were so great that the singer 
was obliged to stop several times and 
wait for the noise to subside. 

“No lack of animation about him,” 
thought Knox, as he looked with an 
amused smile at the performer, who was 
roaring and pounding with all his might, 
regardless of the fact that his voice was 
several sizes too large for the place. Dur- 
ing the intervals of applause he rubbed his 
steaming forehead and the backs of his 
fat hands with a black silk handkerchief. 

At last the Rev. Leander found an 
unoccupied seat far forward — a quarter 
of one of those red plush pies so dear 
and familiar to the eyes of experienced 
voyagers. There is no comfort in them, 
for the slender post which comes up 
through the centre is absurdly inadequate 
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as a resting-place for four backs. But 
there they are by decree of the steam- 
ship company, and what is the American 
public that it should complain? It was 
no spirit of rebellion against what it had 
pleased an all-powerful corporation to 
ordain that made Knox pause for a mo- 
ment before seating himself. There was 
a woman with a baby in the next section, 
and he was shy of babies. The mere 
recollection of a terrible infant that had 
sat next him in the horse-cars the week 
before made him turn hot. 

But he was tired and must sit some- 
where. He looked hard at the baby to 
make sure that it was asleep, and not 
immediately dangerous, before he dropped 
into the vacant seat, and then he sat up 
very straight and stiff, so as not to touch 
it. The mother seemed to notice his 
attitude and drew timidly back as far as 
she could. Knox had been so intent upon 
the baby that he had not really looked at 
her before. He felt a pang of dismay as 
he glanced down into her death-like face. 

She was a poor, pinched little creature, 
dressed in coarse and shabby black. Her 
hair, of no particular color, was strained 
tightly back from sunken, blue-veined 
temples, her ears were almost transparent, 
and her little mouth, close shut as if with 
pain, showed only a slender line of livid 
blue. 

There was a look of dull misery in her 
pale eyes, as she made a feeble effort to 
draw herself back out of the way. The 
baby lay across her lap, wrapped in a 
faded shawl. It moaned slightly when 
she moved, but did not cry out. Its eyes 
were open, or partly so, and even the 
young minister’s unpractised glance could 
see that it was in a sort of stupor very 
different from healthful sleep. He forgot 
that he was afraid of babies and touched 
the young mother on the arm. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ your child seems 
very ill. Can’t I get something for it — 
or you?” 

She seemed surprised at his interest, 
but not particularly grateful. 

“No,” said she, “ I don’t want nothin’ 
’cept to git through to St. John;” and 
she closed her eyes as if she were not 
desirous of further conversation. 

Knox was as a rule easily rebuffed, but 


this time he was not willing to let the 
matter drop. He looked intently at the 
child and ventured to touch one of the 





‘Knox marched off with the baby with a blush.’ 


poor little hands that lay on the outside 
of the faded shawl. It was burning hot. 

“T think,” said he gently, “that you 
and your little one ought to be getting 
some sleep—with that long journey to 
St. John before you. Shall I call the 
stewardess and ask her to help you to 
your stateroom ?”’ 

“TI didn’t git no stateroom,” replied 
the woman. “Staterooms is fer them 
that can afford to pay fer’em. "Twas all 
I could do to buy the tickets fer me an’ 
my husbun’.” 

“Your husband?” said Knox inquir- 
ingly. 
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“Yes, I’m takin’ his body back to St. 
John,” was the answer. ‘We've been 
out West, but ain’t had no luck. Been 
burned out an’ et out an’ blowed out, an’ 
now there ain’t nothin’ left— not even 
Dannel.” 

Her voice died forlornly away, not be- 
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an’ a strivin’ one, in spite of all his bad 
luck with fire an’ ’hoppers an’ cyclones, 
until he ketched the fever ’n’ ager. TZhat 
seemed ter sorter shake the life all outen 
him, an’ he was glad to jest die an’ git 
rid of worryin’. a 

The woman’s tired matter-of-fact tone 
stirred Knox more profoundly than sobs 
and cries could have done. It told of a 
misery too complete for ordinary mani- 
festation. Wretchedness had fairly de- 
stroyed her sensibilities. She was past 
feeling anything except weariness, and 
was not roused to any show of interest 
when he spoke of the alarming condition 
of her child. 
** Yes,” said she listlessly, “I s’pose it’s 
pooty sick. "Iwas sick 
when ’twas born an’ ain’t 
never been well since. I 
managed to git sunthin’ 
for it ter eat until this 


mornin’, but we ain’t 
either of us had nothin’ 
to-day. P’r’aps_ that’s 
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cause she was overcome by bitter recol- 
lection, but there seemed to be nothing 
further worth saying. In a moment, 
however, she went on, stirred by some 
vague impulse of justice to Daniel’s 
memory. 

“Not but what he was a smart man 


partly what’s ailin’ of it.” 

The young man sprang 
to his feet. “Good 
heavens!” thought he, 
“here have I been pity- 
ing myself because of the 
hard fare at Mrs. Mc- 
Taggart’s, while these 
poor things were starv- 
ing to death. It’s lucky 
that I have a stateroom.” 
His mind was working 
so fast as he walked away 
that he could not stop 
for connection between 
his ideas. 

A moment later he was 
back, with the fat yellow 
stewardess. 

“Come, chile!” said 
she, bending over the 
forlorn little widow, 
“come wid me. Dis 
gen’l’man’s foun’ er room for yo’ and yo’ 
baby, an’ I’se gwine git yo’ toh baid jes’ 
quick’s I kin.” 

She put her strong arm under the 
shoulders of the trembling creature and 
helped her to rise, encouraging her all 
the while with soft, caressing tones. 
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Knox marched off with the baby, without 
a blush, in spite of the many curious eyes 
that were watching. 

“Get them whatever they like — tea 
and toast and a nice piece of beefsteak 
and plenty of milk for the baby,” said he, 
as he handed his shawl-wrapped bundle 
in through the door of the stateroom. 

“ How kind people are!” he thought 
to himself. The voluble stewardess had 
overflowed with expressions of pity for 
his proteges, and it had seemed to him 
that she was offering herself and all the 
resources of the Queen City for their use 
free of charge. But his ardent soul was 
destined to experience a chill not much 
later. 

“TI reck’n dose pore creeturs is as 
comferble as dey kin be made, sah, an’ I 
won't fergit toh look in on ’em onct in a 
while endurin’ de night. Dis hyar’s de 
bill, sah, foh de tings what yo’ ordered.” 

It seemed to Knox that the broad, 
coffee-colored face of the stewardess had 
lost something of that celestial sweet- 
ness which it had previously borne, and 
that her usually soft tones had taken on 
an unpleasant crispness. He took the 
slip of paper which she held out to him 
and with his other hand clutched ner- 
vously at a meagre pinch of silver in his 
vest pocket. It was all that he had left 
after his extravagant purchase of a state- 
room, and it was either five cents more 
or five cents less than the amount of this 
bill, he could not remember which. Cold 
sweat started out at the edges of his 
blonde hair, as he thought of being 
obliged to face that terrible congregation 
to-morrow without a cent in his pocket. 

“‘ An’ sumpin’s gotter be done foh dat 
po’ baby,” the stewardess went on, with- 
out seeming to notice the young minis- 
ter’s agitation. ‘’Tain’t jes’ vittles dat 
he’s needin’ toh chirk him up. No, sah. 
Jes’ de minit dat I laid eyes on him, I 
seed dat he war a pow’ful sick chile. It’s 
doctor’s stuff he’s needin’,dat’s what ; an’ 
de good Lawd on’y knows if ’tain’t too 
late a’ready.”’ 

Knox stopped fingering the silver in 
his pocket. He saw now how little good 
he would be able to accomplish single- 
handed. These pitiful waifs whom chance 
had thrown upon his protection would 
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need many more things before reaching 
St. John, and already he was at the end 
of his resources. He must do better for 
them than just to bestow his last cent 
upon their present necessities. 

There was no lack of animation in his 
eyes as he glanced up and down the 
crowded saloon. He whispered a word 
to the stewardess, and then stepped for- 
ward to a position by the piano, where he 
could see and be seen of all. 

There was a hush of expectation as he 
made his way through the throng. His 
chin was held up and his chest thrown so 
well forward that his snug Prince Albert 
coat strained hard at its upper buttons. 
The indications that he was going to 
make a speech were unmistakable. 

The vocalist who was about to enter- 
tain the company with another song, had 
already tucked up his sleeves and struck 
a few preliminary notes on the piano, 
when he suddenly became aware of a 
rival influence. He wheeled around on 
his stool and stared sulkily at the slender 
black figure, now almost within arm’s 
length. 

“‘S’pose he thinks /e can sing,’’ mut- 
tered the cigar-man to his friend who 
“carried pipes.”’ ‘“ Rather poor taste 7 
should say, to stick himself forrud while 
I’m doin’ the entertainin’ act.” 

“Hs-s-sh!”’ replied the man of pipes 
warningly. ‘It ain’t no comic song he’s 
got on Azs mind, I’ll bet ye the drinks. 
He’s a preacher, and he looks as if he 
would bust if he doesn’t get a chance to 
speak pretty quick.” 

There were probably a hundred and 
fifty people within the sound of his voice 
as the young minister began to speak. 
This, of itself, was an inspiration to one 
who had been *accustomed to address 
audiences ranging from thirty upwards. 
But more inspiring still was the look of 
eager interest on every face. Even those 
who had not enjoyed the cigar-man’s 
rackety song now laid aside their novels 
and newspapers in order to give Knox 
their undivided attention. The flirtations 
young men and women stood in respect- 
ful silence looking over the heads of 
those who were seated, and for a little 
while the thin boy ceased to extract eata- 
bles from the pockets of his coat. 
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There was no striving after fine phrases 
in the simple story that Knox had to tell. 
He spoke with an unaffected earnestness, 
which went straight to its mark. His 
voice was broken and his eyes were wet 
with tears as he described the wretched 
mother and her dying baby. Between 
his slow words came the throbbing of the 
engine, as if a great heart were beating 
in tender response to his appeal. Most 
of the women in the room were crying 
quietly, but without any attempt at con- 
cealment, and the men swallowed hard at 
something that would not down. The 
cigar-man abruptly turned his broad back 
upon the company, flourished his black 
silk handkerchief, and blew a tremendous 
blast, while his more excitable friend 
sprang up exclaiming, — 

“ Want money? Well, I guess. Where’s 
my hat? You’ve given us a mighty good 
sermon, Mr. Preacher, and now you just 
take a rest while I run the collection. 
These folks are just achin’ to shell out.” 

Throwing a crisp bank-note into the 
crown of his new straw hat, the man of 
pipes went briskly about among the 
people, exhorting them not to be stingy. 

Meanwhile a tall, stoop-shouldered 
man with dark, kindly face pushed for- 
ward to where Knox stood. 

“‘T’m Dr. Silas Merrithew of Binnacle,” 
said he, “and mother here,” turning to 
his wife, who stood just behind him, tear- 
ful but smiling, “has been saying all 
sorts of mean things about herself and me 
because we didn’t look after those poor 
creatures ourselves. We saw them the 
first part of the evening, and ought to 
have had decency enough not to shirk 
our duty off on to your young shoulders.” 

“Yes, indeed !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Merri- 
thew, clasping the Reve Leander’s hand 
with great cordiality, “I’m real proud of 
you, but I’m just as ashamed of myself 
and the doctor as I can be.” 

“Never mind, wife,” said the doctor 
good-naturedly; “as long as there’s a 
good captain, I guess we can afford to be 
lieutenants this time. Now we’ll go and 
see what can be done for your charges, 
Mr.— Mr. — ?” 

“ Knox, — Leander Knox,” replied the 
young man with quickly beating heart. 
His shyness was beginning to come back, 


for he suspected that these two people 
were pillars of the church in Binnacle. 
To-morrow, instead of praising him, they 
would be thinking what a dull young man 
he was, and wondering why the secretary 
had sent them such a stick. 

“Why, bless my soul, Clara, this is the 
very man that’s going to preach to us to- 
morrow!” cried the doctor, his lean, 
brown face fairly aglow with delight. 
“ How pleasant it is to have met you 
under such circumstances!’’ He shook 
both of the young man’s hands this time, 
and then went away to his patients. 

‘Parson,’ said the man of pipes, 
coming up with his hat full of bills and 
silver, “there ain’t no manner of doubt 
that you’ve made a scoop. ‘These blamed 
cart wheels have nearly busted the crown 
out of my hat,” and he emptied the con- 
tents with a loud crash upon the piano 
cover. 

“Well, you see, Jim,” said the cigar 
man, with a confidential wink at the com- 
pany, “this sort of experience comes 
pretty hard on a hat that never had any- 
thing in it before.” 

“ Forty-eight, seventy-five,” said Jim, 
frowning at the interruption of his count, 
but not otherwise taking notice of the 
gibe. 

It was in truth a generous sum that 
had resulted from the young minister’s 
appeal, and his eyes shone with love and 
gratitude as he looked around upon the 
people and described in a few well- 
chosen words the good which their gift 
would accomplish. 

“ George,” said the man of pipes ina 
loud whisper to his friend, “start her up, 
will you? None of your comic business 
this time, but something religious, you 
know, and sorter warm-hearted. Git in 
the divine an’ human both somehow, 
can’t you?” 

George scratched his head and pon- 
dered deeply.“ Can’t scare up a thing,”” 
said he. Then he reached for Moody 
and Sankey, No. 5. 

“T dunno,” said Jim dubiously, “‘ seems 
to me those are too jingly. Can’t some- 
body think of somethin’? ” 

Knox struck up “ Blest be the tie that 
binds,” and it was vigorously sung through 
by the company. 
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“1 tell you what,” said Deacon Pink- 
ham to Dr. Merrethew at the close of 
the Sunday morning service, “we ain’t 
had such a houseful for years. I wonder 
what made our folks turn out so. They 
ain’t any of ’em heard this man before, as 
far as I know.” 

“T heard him once before,” replied 
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the doctor with a sly smile, “and I 
liked him so well that I thought ’twould 
be a pity for any of our people to miss 
hearing him, too. So I hitched up and 
drove around some this morning to let 
folks know about him. Seems to be 
about the right sort, doesn’t he?” 
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POLO’S EXPLORATIONS AND _ THEIR 
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HE world’s history re- 
cords the names of 
three most illustrious 
travellers, — Ulysses, 
Herodotus, and Marco 
Polo. To these might 
be added a fourth, Humboldt, whose 
scientific researches entitle him to such 
rank. The present purpose is to follow 
through Asia and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean the footsteps of Marco 
Polo, the greatest explorer of any age,” 
and to mark how his writings, acting 
directly or indirectly on the mind of 
Columbus, were connected with the 
earliest Spanish exploration of the New 
World. 

Marco Polo and Christopher Columbus 
were natives of rival republics. Each 
state owed its rise and prosperity to its 
fortunate position on the sea, and each 
contended for the naval supremacy of 
Europe and for control of the commerce 
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1 Authorities: Yule’s Marco Polo; Wright's Marco 
Polo; Knox’s Marco Polo; Irving’s Columbus; Tarducci’s 
Columbus; Hale’s Columbus; Roger's Columbus; Winsor’s 
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“Beacon Lights of History;” Myer’s General History; 
Help’s “Spanish Conquest;” Humboldt’s ‘* Cosmos;” 
“European Colonies;” MacConn’s Historical Geography; 
Everett’s Amherst Oration; Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America;” Johnston’s Geography, Physical, 
Historical and Descriptive; Gibbin’s History of Commerce 
in Europe; Magazine of American History. 


2 Humboldt. 


of the East. In one of these quarrels 
Marco was captured, and he spent five 
years in prison at Genoa. As his fame 
even then had spread over Italy, the 
townspeople flocked in crowds to see 
him ; and it was during his captivity that 
his book was written. For these reasons 
the Genoese always took a considerable 
interest in the Venetian traveller, and his 
writings were preserved in all the public 
libraries. It would be strange if Marco’s 
work were not familiar to Columbus at a 
time when commerce with the East was 
so essential to the welfare of the Italian 
cities. 

It was in 1254, during the period of 
the highest power and prosperity of Ven- 
ice, that Marco Polo was born. The 
Crusaders had increased the geographical 
knowledge of Europeans, and rendered 
the countries of Asia, with their rich and 
varied productions, more accessible. The 
states of Italy were not slow to profit by 
this, and missionaries and merchants be-’ 
gan to penetrate the eastern continent. 
Two such traders were Nicolo and Maffeo 
Polo, the descendants of a noble Vene- 
tian family, who, about the year 1254, 
travelled from Constantinople to the 
court of Cublai Khan in Northern China. 
They gained the favor of the emperor, 
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who is sometimes known in history as 
Shi-tsu, and were sent back by him as 
embassadors to the Pope. When they 
returned to the East, Nicolo took with 
him his son Marco, who was then about 
fifteen years old. The explorations of 
Marco Polo may be considered as be- 
ginning when, after reaching Acre and 
passing northward along the coast of 
Syria, he, with his father and uncle, en- 
tered Asia Minor through the kingdom 
of Armenia. 

The way of the three travellers lay 
through Lesser Armenia, now Asiatic 
Turkey and Turcomania, into Greater 
Armenia. In Polo’s time, Armenia was 
an unhealthy country, with correspond- 
ingly spiritless inhabitants. Many Gen- 
oese and Venetian merchants traded at 
Layas, its chief seaport, through which 
all travellers and merchants with their 
goods passed to and from the interior. 

Three races peopled Turcomania-— 
nomadic Turkomans pasturing their flocks 
in the mountains, and in the cities a 
mingled population of Greeks and Ar- 
menians engaged in the manufacture of 
carpets and silk fabrics. Conia or Ico- 
nium, one of its principal towns, had 
been the capital of the old Seljick mon- 
archy. 

As he passed through Greater Armenia, 
Marco visited Erzeroom, which he calls 
Arzinga. The whole country was strongly 
fortified, and, like Lesser Armenia and 
Turcomania, was governed by the West- 
ern Tartars, who flocked thither in sum- 
mer for the purpose of grazing their 
herds. Marco learned there the tradi- 
tion that Noah’s ark still rested on the 
top of Mount Ararat, a legend which 
prevailed long after his death. 

The next stage of his journey lay 
through Georgiania, the modern Georgia, 
between the Black and Caspian seas. 
The fact that the latter had no outlet was 
known to him, and he appears to have 
“visited the petroleum wells, which are in 
operation to-day on its shores. His way 
may have been through the Pass of Der- 
bend, or “Iron Gate of Alexander,” to 
whose origin he refers in his book. He 
says nothing, however, of Nineveh, al- 
though Mansul, his next stopping-place 
of importance, was directly opposite, on 


the banks of the Tigris. Mansul, the 
modern Mosul, from whose name the 
word muslin is derived because of its ex- 
tensive manufacture of that material, was 
then, as now, a large and important town 
with a mixed population of Arabs, Chris- 
tians, and Kurds. ‘Twenty miles below it 
is Bagdad, called by Marco, Baldach or 
Boudas, which was larger then than it is 
to-day, and according to his account was 
the finest city in that part of the world. 
Besides its manufactures of silks and 
damasks, it was the seat of the study of 
Mohammedan law, physics, magic, and 
astronomy. When Marco visited it, it 
had been recently captured by Alaii, 
Lord of the Tartars of the Levant, the 
brother of the Great Khan. 

Before entering Persia, the Venetian 
explorer went on to Tauris, the modern 
Tabrez, which then belonged to Armenia. 
It was a wealthy city of great commercial 
activity, and surrounded by gardens which 
are still beautiful. With its native popu- 
lation, called by Marco “a very evil gen- 
eration,” were mingled merchants of 
almost all nationalities, including numer- 
ous Italians, who came to trade in textile 
fabrics and gems. 

Saba or Savah, near Teheran, was the 
first city of Persia at which the Polos 
stopped, and Marco declares that the 
Magi started from this place to follow the 
Star of Bethelem. The version of the 
story, which he heard in the country 
around Savah, was a mixture of Christian 
and Persian tradition, which had been 
told four hundred years before his jour- 
ney, but is now forgotten in that part of 
Asia. 

Passing through Yasdi, now Yezd, his 
road lay across plains accurately described 
by him to Kerman, famous for its re- 
verses of fortune and, in Polo’s time, for 
its embroideries and highly tempered 
steel. At an earlier period it had been 
an independent kingdom, but in the 
thirteenth century it was under Tartar 
control, and formed part of Persia, ac- 
cording to Marco’s book, although he did 
not include it.among the eight kingdoms 
into which Persia was divided. 

At a distance of a few days’ journey 
from Kerman he was attacked by a band 
of Caraonas, a tribe of plunderers who, 
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from their retreats in eastern Persia, 
harrassed all thé surrounding country. 
From them, doubtless, the Hazaras or 
modern Persian brigands are descended. 
The encounter took place during one of 
the dry fogs peculiar to those regions, a 
phenomenon which Marco attributes to 
magic on the part of his assailants. His 
whole party, except seven who escaped 
with him into the town of Conosalmi, 
were either killed or enslaved. 

A few days’ journey to the south, 
through plains and down mountain passes, 
brought the traveller to the plain of For- 
mosa, the “ Paradise of Persia.’”” Abound- 
ing with streams, and woods full of tropi- 
cal birds, it extended to the Sea of India, 
or Persian Gulf, where there was a city 
Ormus, which carried on an extensive 
trade in spices, gems, and ivory with 
Indian merchants. Marco tells of terrific 
sand storms prevailing in the vicinity 
during the period of the simoon, and of 
heat so intense that the inhabitants could 
endure it only by lying in the water a 
part of each day. 

The last city of Persia visited by Polo 
was Balc, now Balkh, in northern Afghan- 
istan. From it he passed on.to Badaks- 
han, a country whose rulers claimed 
descent from Alexander and the daughter 
of Darius. Here he found great mineral 
wealth, including the finest rubies in the 
world. 

At this point he seems to have de- 
parted from his main route and to have 
gone south into Cashmire ; then, follow- 
ing the course of the Oxus, he entered 
the plateau of Pamir, called by the Tar- 
tars the “ Roof of the World.” A trace 
of his journey still remains in this table- 
land (of whose existence Europe first 
learned from his writings) in the name 
of the sheep, which have been called the 
Ores Poli. During his forty days’ jour- 
ney across it, Marco saw neither plants 
nor human habitation, and discovered 
that fire neither burned as brightly as 
usual nor gave as much heat, although he 
attributed the fact to the intense cold 
rather than to the altitude. His account 
of Pamir and his statement that it was 
the highest land in the world were con- 
sidered exaggerations until a later ex- 
ploration proved their truth. 


His next stopping-place was Cascar 
(Kashgar), which was a fertile province 
belonging to the Khan, where there were 
many Nestorian Christians. He does 
not appear to have visited Sarmarcand, 
and what knowledge he had of it was 
probably imparted by his father. Leav- 
ing Kashgar, he entered Great Turkey by 
the province of Yarkan or, as it is now 
spelled, Yarkand, and continued his jour- 
ney to Lop, now Lob, on the edge of the 
Desert of Gobi. Travellers, he says, were 
accustomed to rest here a week before 
beginning the thirty days’ ride across. 
Like all waste places, either deserts or 
the unknown regions of the ocean, Gobi 
was supposed to be the abode of spirits, 
whom each traveller heard calling to one 
another across the sand hills, or whisper- 
ing his name in his ears to draw him 
away from his companions to perish. 
There were other sounds, as of musical 
instruments, all caused, of course, by the 
wind in the sand. 

At the expiration of thirty days, Marco 
arrived at Taugut, the old name for the 
present Chinese province of Kausuh, on 
whose outskirts stood the City of Sachiu, 
now known as Shachau, meaning sand 
district. The country of Chingintabas, 
bordering on the Great Desert, was 
visited only by the elder Polos. Marco 
learned that asbestos, which he calls sala- 
mander, was found here in one of the 
Altai ranges. He describes “salaman- 
der” as a substance existing in veins in 
these mountains. When crushed and 
washed, he says, it separated into fibres 
like wool. In this state it was made into 
cloth. Marco writes that the Khan sent 
a napkin of this material to the Pope. 

Through Sukclur or Suchan he con- 
tinued his journey to the capital of Tau- 
gut, Campichu, the modern Kauchan, 
where he dwelt a year, because it was a 
police regulation that no foreigner should 
proceed farther without permission from 
Pekin. During his stay he had oppor- 
tunity to learn much of the people and 
their ways, and here first became ac- 
quainted with Chinese customs, such as 
cremation and the practice of burning 
paper figures of animals and money to 
supply the wants of the dead in another 
world. He found numerous idols, and 
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lamisaries full of Buddhist monks. In 
Campichu, especially, he says, there were 
a great number of recumbent figures of 
colossal size, and monasteries where the 
recluses performed scrupulously the fasts 
and rites of their religion. It was a 
flourishing city, inhabited by Nestorian 
Christians, Saracens, and Idolaters, as he 
calls the followers of Buddha. 

Leaving the direct road at Campichu, 
Marco travelled north to Etzina, a city 
also of Taugut, and for forty days beyond, 
over an uninhabited waste to Caracorau, 
the former residence of Prester John, 
whose fame for centuries excited such 
interest in Europe, and affected the mind 
of Columbus. This imaginary potentate, 
priest as well as monarch, was first heard 
of about the year 1165, through an ex- 
travagant letter supposed to have been 
addressed by him to the Pope. Accord- 
ing to Polo, he was Ung Khan, the suze- 
rain and father-in-law of Tamerbau, by 
whom he was conquered. It is known 
that Ung Khan was chief of a Christian 
tribe, the Keraits. It has been thought 
that the tales of Prester John may have 
originated in some report of the Grand 
Lama, or that some Nestorian priest may 
have gained possession of a kingdom in 
Eastern Asia, or that the story was con- 
nected with legends of the immortality of 
St. John the Divine, who styles himself 
in two gospels 0 mpeaputevos. 

Caracoran was, probably, the northern 
limit of the Venetian’s wanderings ; for 
though he describes the country of Bargu 
between the Great Desert and the Polar 
Sea, it is evident that his knowledge of it 
was from hearsay, and that, returning to 
Campichu, he proceeded to Tenduc, the 
former country of Prester John. It was 
ruled by a Christian king, George, a 
descendant of the famous Ung Khan. 
Marco speaks of this as the land of Gog 
and Magog, but adds that the natives 
called it Ung and Mongul, from the 
names of two races once existing there. 
Ung, he says, was the title of the original 
inhabitants, while Mongul was another 
name for the Tartars. Colonel Yule 


thinks the Ung were identical with the 
- Ung Kut, a Turkish tribe employed by 
the Kin emperors of Cathay to guard the 
It is remarkable that though 


Great Wall. 





he was at this time in the neighborhood 
of the Wan-li-chang, Marco never men- 
tions it, and this is the stranger, because 
its old name was the “ Rampart of Gog 
and Magog.” 

From Tendec to the frontiers of Ca- 
thay, there was a seven days’ journey, 
through towns all engaged in manufac- 
turing the cloths of silk and gold so 
eagerly sought after by European mer- 
chants. 

During the summer months the Khan’s 
residence was at Chandu, and consisted 
of two buildings, one of marble, the 
other of bamboo. The cane palace was 
particularly splendid; the exterior was 
gilded and held down by silk cords, 
while within it was supported by gilt and 
lacquered columns, each resting on a 
five-clawed dragon, the imperial emblem. 

Chandu was probably the last stopping- 
place of the Polos before their arrival at 
the capital When they appeared at 
court, Cublai received them most gra- 
ciously; and as Marco was quick at 
learning the Tartar language and cus- 
toms, he speedily gained the imperial 
favor, and was sent as embassador to a 
distant country. On his return, he re- 
lated to the Khan all the information 
he had been able to acquire. This 
established him at once as a_ royal 
favorite, and the next seventeen years of 
his life were spent in most important and 
distant missions ; but wherever he went,. 
whether as an ambassador or travelling 
simply for his own pleasure, he was care- 
ful to collect all knowledge that might 
interest the Khan. 

Cambaluc, meaning City of the Em- 
peror, had been adopted by Cublai as 
his capital in 1264. But, convinced that 
it was an unlucky place, he built across 
the river a new town called Tatu,! which 
was the origin of the co-called Tartar 
City that to-day forms half of Pekin. 
Modern Pekin is so like Marco’s descrip- 
tion of Cambaluc in many ways, that it 
furnishes one of the strongest proofs of 
the accuracy of his writings. Here, in 
winter, the Khan lived in his great pal- 
ace, whose walls measured a mile on 
each side and were intersected by towers 
stored with military equipments and 

1 Great Court. 
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treasure. 


The exterior of the building 
was gay with color, and the interior re- 
resplendent with gold, silver, and paint- 
ings of beasts, idols, and heroes. 

The broad streets and squares de- 
scribed by Polo may still be seen at Pekin, 
as may also the massive towers on the 
ramparts. A thousand men guarded 
each gate, and at night no one was al- 
lowed to be abroad after a certain hour. 
In the suburbs, merchants from all parts 
of Asia were constantly coming and 
going ; for the most enormous quantities 
of silk and the most precious commodi- 
ties that the empire could furnish were 
daily brought to the capital. Gold and 
precious stones were bought only by the 
Khan, who paid for them with paper 
money, made from the bark of the mul- 
berry tree. This was used throughout 
his dominions. 

The government was administered by 
two tribunals of twelve men each, subject 
to the Khan alone. Of these, the Thai, 
which controlled the military affairs, was 
the higher court, as was but natural, since 
Cublai had gained his throne by con- 
quest. The Sing governed the thirty- 
four provinces, and had charge of the 
finances. 

Cublai evidently intended to be a be- 
neficent monarch. No taxes were de- 
manded from districts or individuals who 
had suffered financial loss, the royal store- 
houses were opened in times of famine, 
and the charities dispensed at the palace 
of Cambaluc were on so vast a scale that 
the Khan was regarded by many of his 
subjects almost as a god. 

In his description of Tartar customs, 
Polo furnishes a most conclusive evidence 
of the originality of his book, in his 
mention of the use of mineral coal, al- 
though he considered it a black stone. 

According to Marco’s record, he was 
sent by royal command on a four months, 
excursion to the west. His first stopping- 
place was Juju, now Cho-Chan; near it 
two roads branched out, one into Cathay, 
by which he set out on his journey, the 
other toward Mangi, which he followed 
at a later period. Passing through Pi- 
anfu or Pingyanfu, he reached the banks 
of the Caramoran,! now known as the 


1 Black River. 
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Ho-ang-ho, which, he tells us, was so 
wide and deep that no bridge could span 
it. All the neighboring towns were pop- 
ulous and wealthy in a marked degree, 
for they were situated in the heart of ex- 
tensive silk-producing regions, and their 
inhabitants lived by commerce or by 
weaving the gorgeous eastern fabrics and 
gold tissues so desired in Europe. 

The modern capital of Shansi, Sin- 
ganfu, then Kinjanfu, is an historic city, 
once the home of emperors, and the seat 
of early Eastern Christianity. That it 
was even then a place of importance is 
shown by the suffix _/z added to the name, 
which denotes a city of the first class, 
having smaller towns under its control. 

From the southern part of Shansi, a 
mountainous country known to Marco as 
the province of Cun-Cun, he arrived at 
the boundaries of Cathay and Mangi, or 
of northern and southern China. Beyond 
were the province and city of Sindafu. 
Through the town flowed the Kiang, 
covered with countless vessels, and crossed 
by a quaint covered bridge, where toll was 
taken for the Khan. 

From Sindafu, or Chingtu-fu, Marco 
traversed a portion of the plateau of 
Thibet, which was one of Cublai’s posses- 
sions. Although gold was found in the 
rivers, money was unknown among the 
inhabitants, whom he calls “ the greatest 
brigands upon earth.” Twenty days’ 
riding brought him to Caindu, on the 
frontiers of Thibet and Burmah. This, 
with its abundance of pearls and tur- 
quoises, was a source of considerable 
revenue to the Khan. Gold, too, was 
found in the Brins, which must have been 
the upper portion of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
called in that region the “ River of 
Golden Sands.” 

Going south, Polo perhaps descended 
the Yumnan mountains to Amien, which 
is identical with Burmah. At its capital, 
Mien, he writes, there were two towers, 
one covered with gold, the other with 
silver. Returning to Juju, he followed 
the southern road toward Mangi. Along 


his route, near the Grand Canal, were 
wealthy manufacturing towns, for here in 
Shantung was the chief silk-producing 
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Mangi, the richest province —not only 
of the empire, but of the East. Of the 
towns he visited he says little, but con- 
stantly mentions their wealth. He claims 
to have been with the Khan’s troops at 
the seige of Saianfu, and says he was 
governor of Yanju, or Yung-Chow, for 
three years. He is the first explorer who 
made known to Europe the existence of 
the streams of China. He crossed the 
Kiang, then the greatest known river of 
the world, at Cuiju (Kwachau), where he 
saw the “ Golden Island”’ with its Bud- 
dhist monasteries. 

“What the heavens are above, Suchan 
and Hang-Chow are upon earth,” says a 
Chinese proverb, and Marco perhaps 
thought of it when he wrote of Suju and 
Quinsay. Suju, “The Paris of China,”! 
was a noted centre of learning, and many 
of its inhabitants were disciples of Con- 
fucius. But its splendor was as nothing 
compared with that of Quinsay,—a 
name which, like Mangi, Cathay, and 
Cipango, Columbus listened for so eagerly 
in the speech of West Indian savages. 
Marco writes that the city covered a 
hundred miles; a lake thirty miles in 
circumference, surrounded by temples 
and villas, lay within the walls; and the 
wealth of its merchants was incalculable. 
It was the richest city of the empire, and 
its inhabitants were peaceful and luxuri- 
ous. Polo’s accounts of paved streets, 
baths, hospitals, and registers of the 
names both of the citizens and of the 
guests at the hostelries show a degree of 
civilization surprising even in so ancient 
arace. His report of the revenues de- 
rived from this place by the Khan is so 
fabulous, that it is not singular that the 
riches of the East were a topic of absorb- 
ing interest to merchants and navigators 
two hundred years later. 

Travelling south to the Fokien moun- 
tains, the explorer passed through a 
succession of gardens and prosperous 
towns; but though he was in the heart 
of the tea country, strangely enough he 
never mentions the plant. Fuju? was the 
seat of considerable traffic in jewels, 
carried on with Indian merchants, and 
mear it were the city’ and haven‘ of 


1Yule. 
2 Fuchau. 


3 Tswachau. 
4Chin-Chu, or Amoy. 
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Jayton, which traded extensively with 
India. 

From this port the Polos sailed on 
their homeward voyage. An ambassador 
had come from a nephew of the Khan to 
ask for the hand of one of the princesses. 
Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country the bride could not be escorted 
across the continent, so, as Marco had 
just returned from a voyage among the 
East Indies, Cublai reluctantly consented 
that the Polos, after accompanying the 
royal lady to Persia, should return to 
Europe. Vessels such as formed the 
Khan’s fleet seem to have been a curi- 
osity to Marco, for shipbuilding had 
reached a higher stage of development in 
China than in Europe. 

Cipango or Japan was first heard of * 
through Marco Polo. He speaks of it 
as a civilized country fifteen hundred 
miles east of Asia. “The quantity of 
gold they have is endless,” he writes, but 
it is unlikely that the palace of its em- 
peror was roofed and floored with gold, as 
he related. He seems to have learned 
something of the prevailing religion, 
which must have been the Japanese 
form of Buddhism, and of the indepen- 
dence characteristic of the race. Even 
merchants, he says, rarely went there, 
because of the length of the voyage, but 
any one venturing thither gained enor- 
mous profits. Between Cipango, with its 
boundless riches, and the main land lay 
the Sea of Chin,®> in which, he states, 
there were more than seven thousand 
islands, all producing valuable woods and 
spices. What wonder, then, that, when 
the spirit of commercial enterprise was 
waking to life and activity in Europe, 
such tales should have fired the imagin- 
ation of an enthusiastic and ambitious 
navigator like Columbus? 

From Marco’s own words we learn that 
he never personally visited Cipango, but, 
leaving Zaytan, sailed down the coast of 
Cochin China,® whose king paid a yearly 
tribute of elephants to the Khan. From 
here he may have gone to Java, but what 
information he had of it is incorrect. 
Neither gold nor the spices he mentions 
are found there, and the island is smaller 

5 China Sea. 

6 Known until the fifteenth century as Champa. 
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than he supposed. From the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Socac,! he visited Java 
the Less,? which was divided into eight 
kingdoms, each with a dialect of its own. 
He accurately describes the animals and 
the ferocious character of the inhabitants, 
and notices that the North Star is not 
visible in that latitude. 

From Sumatra and the island of An- 
gaman he went to Ceylon, which he calls 
the best island in the world in proportion 
to its size. Here he found great quan- 
tities of precious stones, and heard that 
Adam was buried in the mountain still 
called Adam’s Peak. Crossing the shal- 
low straits where pearl-fishing even then 
was carried on, he reached Maabar? on 
the coast of Greater India. He learned 
many customs of the country, such as 
the vast accumulation of treasure by vari- 
ous sovereigns, the worship of the ox, 
and the practice of magic. North of 
Madras, at Mutfik, was the diamond 
country, where the stones were found in 
the mountain torrents. The finest of 
these became the property of the Khan, 
while the inferior ones were sent to 
Europe. Marco declared that less than 
one-tenth of the spices raised in India was 
exported. Leaving Comari‘ he sailed 
up the western or Malabar coast of India, 
and seems to have found but little differ- 
ence in its kingdoms. He speaks of 
each as having its own language and 
king. South of Kesmacoran, the last 
province in this direction, were Scotia, 
inhabited by necromancers, and two other 
islands, one péopled by men, the other 
by their wives. Columbus remembered 
these tales when he was sailing through 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Marco declares that Madagascar is one 
of the largest and most beautiful islands 
of the world, and that it 1s imposs:ble for 
any ship to sail farther south than this 
and the neighboring country of Zangue- 
bar.» He is the first European who 
mentions the currents of the Mozam- 
gique Channel. His knowledge of Zan- 
quebar and Abash® was probably obtained 

1 Siam 

2 Sumatra. 

3 The Coroman del Coast. 

4 The country around C, Cormorin. 


5 Zanzibar. 
6 Abyssinia. 


through Arab traders. This country, to- 
gether with part of the coast of Arabia, he 
includes under the title of Middle India. 
Six kings governed Abyssinia, — three 
Christian and three Saracen,— whose 
dominions were near Aden. To Aden 
came vessels from India; here began the 
overland trade across the Red Sea, 
through Egypt to Cairo, and thence, by 
way of the Grand Canal, to Alexandria. 
The country around Aden is probably the 
last of Marco Polo’s explorations. Pass- 
ing up the coast of Arabia, he stopped at 
Calatu at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf ; then, returning to Ormus, he 
travelled to the Black Sea and sailed to 
Venice. 

On arriving at their native city the 
Polos were not recognized by their 
friends. ‘To prove their identity, they 
gave an Eastern banquet, and at each 
course they appeared in new costumes 
which were afterwards distributed among 
the attendants. Finally, they cut up their 
travelling suits, and produced from the 
seams and lining a fabulous wealth of 
precious stones. (Who knows but what 
Shylock’s turquoise may have been among 
them?) This is one of the stories which 
probably excited the imagination of Col- 
umbus. 

Marco died in 1323, in the house 
which still bears his name in Venice. 
His book, which had been dictated at 
Genoa to his friend, Rusticien of Pisa, 
was not believed until its statements were 
confirmed by the travels of the monks 
whose descriptions were borrowed by 
“Sir John Mandeville.” Marco’s great- 
est work was accomplished by his writ- 
ings, 1f in the fifteenth century they 
became the source of the hopes and the 
cause of many,of the deeds of Columbus, 
and supported him through the trials 
and disappointments of his life. 

Most of Columbus’s early history is 
obscure. Even the place of his birth has 
been disputed ; but Genoa has the best 
claim, since all contemporary writers call 
it his birthplace, and it has been proven 
that his father and brother were Genoese. 
There is an uncertainty as to the year in 
which Christopher was born; dates have 
been found, ranging from 1430 to 1456; 
1436 is frequently given. His parents’ 
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names were Dominico and Susanna Col- 
umbo, and the father was a wool comber, 
a trade probably hereditary in the family. 
Christopher may have studied navigation 
at the University of Pavia, but at fourteen 
he began his seafaring life, like a true 
son of Genoa. Though there is no men- 
tion of him for some years, it is likely his 
life was like that of all navigators of the 
period, one of constant combat and dan- 
ger. Those were turbulent times in the 
Mediterranean ; war was almost perpetual 
among the neighboring states, particu- 
larly those of Italy; pirates were every- 
where, and seamen were trained to be 
soldiers as well as sailors. It is believed 
that his youth was spent in voyages 
around the shores of Europe and in the 
Levant, and in expeditions against the 
Moors. He may have sailed with the 
great captain Columbo, the younger, but 
it is unlikely that they were related, since 
Columbo was a Frenchman. In 1459, 
when Genoa became the ally of Jean of 
Anjou, Columbus is heard of again as 
undertaking the capture of a hostile gal- 
ley. About this time, numbers of Genoese 
were emigrating to Portugal, attracted by 
the explorations going on along the 
African coast under the direction of 
Prince Henry, one of the master-minds 
of the age. News had reached Genoa 
of the existence of an ocean south of 
Africa ; but, worn out with civil feuds, the 
Genoese were compelled to relinquish 
discovery, and the Portuguese took their 
place. Until the time of Prince Henry 
no one had dared to sail beyond Cape 
Nun; but he was vexed that Venice and 
Genoa should monopolize the trade with 
Asia and the vast profits gained by it, 
and sent out vessels to discover a passage 
to India by the south of Africa. Year by 
year his ships went farther down the 
coast, but the project was unpopular, and 
the work of exploration was carried on 
by Italians in Prince Henry’s pay. Col- 
umbus was indebted to the Prince for 
destroying much of the superstition con- 
nected with the ocean. 

The date of Columbus’s arrival in Lis- 
bon is given as 1470. Ferdinand Colum- 
bus states that his father went there 
because of some battle, and that he 
stayed because so many of his country- 


men were settled there, and he had 
hopes growing out of the Portuguese 
voyages. The labors of Prince Henry 
were now beginning to be successful, and 
each discovery was greeted with the wild- 
est delight. Thus Columbus found his 
surroundings most congenial. About 
this time he married the daughter of 
Perestello, an Italian navigator who had 
been engaged in the expedition which 
discovered Porto Santo, and had been 
appointed governor of the island. Co- 
lumbus lived at Porto Santo for a time, 
and derived considerable aid from the 
papers and charts of the old sailor. It 
is supposed he conceived the idea of 
reaching Asia by sailing west, as early as 
1474. He reasoned that the ocean 
might be navigated to the west as well 
as to the south, and he thought land 
might be found there. To strengthen 
his opinion, he began to search for indi- 
cations of land in the west, and to study 
astronomical works and authors on cos- 
mography. He found his views confirmed 
by the authority of various writers, and 
Ferdinand Columbus mentions Marco 
Polo as one of these. He formed a be- 
lief that there were antipodes, and that 
if the earth were spherical it could be 
sailed around in any direction. It re- 
mained to discover only that part of 
the world lying between Europe and 
the coast of Asia; and, as Columbus 
adopted the geographical estimate of 
Marinus of Tyre, this distance was only 
a third of the earth’s circumference. 
The explorations of Portugal had carried 
the boundaries of the known world an 
hour farther west; and Polo and the 
travellers represented by Mandeville had 
penetrated Asia far beyond the supposed 
eastern limit of the earth, and still had 
not reached the extremity of the conti- 
nent ; so the shores of Europe and Asia 
could not be very distant. 

Pursuing this train of thought, Colum- 
bus pictured to himself India, Cathay, 
Cipango, and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, with their precious woods and 
spices, their gold and jewels. ‘The fact 
is,” says Tarducci, “that he had present 
to his imagination a bright picture of the 
far East, as related and described by 
Marco Polo.” While Columbus never di- 
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rectly mentions Polo, his hopes and fan- 
cies and the deeds of his late years are 
wholly incomprehensible if he had no 
acquaintance with the writings of the 
great Venetian. In a Latin version of 
Marco Polo, printed at Antwerp about 
1485, preserved in the Columbina at 
Seville, there are marginal notes in the 
handwriting of Columbus, and he may 
have become familiar with the work 
while living in Lisbon, throufh the cos- 
mographer, Martin Behaim, a native of 
Nuremburg, where it was published ex- 
tensively. The recent invention of print- 
ing had begun not only to diffuse literature 
more widely, but to reduce the price of 
manuscripts ; and in a country actively 
engaged in exploration, as was Portugal 
at this time, Columbus had uncommon 
opportunities for the study of a book 
which certainly appears to have had an 
almost fatal ascendancy over his mind. It 
is known that he had indirect knowledge 
of the Eastern traveller through a corre- 
spondence with the learned physician 
and mathematician, Toscanelli. Colum- 
bus’s first letter from the latter was a copy 
of one previously sent to a canon of 
Lisbon, who, by order of Alfonso V., had 
asked the Italian doctor if there were a 
possibility of a voyage to the west as 
well as to the south. This letter is little 
more than an extract from Marco Polo, 
but, according to Ferdinand Columbus, 
it was the means of giving Christopher 
courage to pursue his plans of discovery. 
Toscanelli wrote of the territory of the 
Khan and of its great cities, especially of 
Quinsay, and tells how, two hundred 
years before, ambassadors had come from 
Cublai to the Pope. This, of course, 
refers to the mission intrusted to the 
elder Polos, which Marco relates in his 
book. There was also a brilliant descrip- 
tion of the wealth and power of the East. 
Accompanying the letter was a chart on 
which were the distances between Lisbon 
and Quinsay, and between the imaginary 
island of Antilla and Cipango. This 
first epistle was followed by a second, re- 
peating the tale of kingdoms full of spices 
and jewels. “It made the Admiral still 
hotter for his discovery,” says Ferdinand 
Columbus. It seems to be conceded that 
these two letters of Toscanelli, founded 


on the writings of Marco Polo, had the 
greatest possible influence on the mind 
of the Western explorer. 

It was some years after this corre- 
spondence before Columbus tried to carry 
out his plans. ‘There is a tradition that, 
influenced by patriotism, he first offered 
the project to his native city, whose com- 
mercial and adventurous spirit was well 
suited to such an enterprise. But, help- 
less in the midst of foreign and domestic 
foes, Genoa declined the invitation. It 
is possible that he proposed his idea to 
Venice ; he certainly did so to France 
and Milan; but all refused. During the 
wars of Alfonso V. and Isabella for pos- 
session of Castile, Portugal was in no con- 
dition to attempt discovery; but when, 
in 1481, the king died, and John II., his 
son and the nephew of Prince Henry, 
ascended the throne, the maritime affairs 
of the country received new life and vigor. 
One of John’s first acts was to command 
his astronomers, Rorigo and Jose, and 
Martin Behaim to construct some _ in- 
strument which would be a more certain 
guide to navigators. The result was the 
astrolabe, which, imperfect as it was, was 
a most fortunate invention for Columbus, 
because, since it enabled a seaman to 
learn his distance from the equator by 
the altitude of the sun, it provided a sure 
means of return, and so destroyed the 
most horrible fear connected with the 
ocean. 

It was no inexperienced sailor that of- 
fered his ideas to the Portuguese king. 
Columbus had voyaged over all known 
seas; had been north to Iceland, and 
possibly to the Faroé Group; to that 
mythical island Thule ; had sailed south 
to Guinea, and had navigated the waters 
of southeastern Europe. King John 
received the proposition coldly at first, on 
account of the expense connected with 
it. Afterward, when he was more inter- 
ested, no satisfactory agreement could be 
made, for Columbus had gained such 
ideas of the boundless riches of Asia from 
the books he had read, that his demands 
were exorbitant. The royal advisers dis- 
couraged the plan, but the king’s con- 
fessor, Calzadilla, persuaded his master 
to obtain Columbus’s charts, and to send 
a secret expedition for the purpose of 
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discovering Asia by the west. It was a 
failure, and Columbus, indignantly refus- 
ing all further negotiation, fled the coun- 
try with his elder son, Diego. His wife 
now was dead, and he was heavily in 
debt. For a year we have no trace of 
him; then suddenly he reappears as a 
penniless traveller, asking aid at the con- 
vent of Santa Maria de la Rabida, near 
Palos in Spain. This was the turning- 
point of his destiny. The prior of the 
place, Juan Perez Marchena, a man 
deeply learned in cdsmography, became 
interested in the wandering enthusiast, 
and furnished him with means and letters 
of recommendation to the queen’s con- 
fessor at Cordova. Talavera, the con- 
fessor, had no faith in Columbus, and 
sent him away. After months spent in 
chart-making, for he was one of the best 
geographers of his age, he was brought 
into contact with Cardinal Mendoza, who 
gained him an audience with the king 
and queen. In their presence he stated 
the physical grounds supporting his the- 
ory, and the authors who concurred in 
his opinion. Speaking eloquently of the 
countries and people of Asia, he used 
almost the words of the narrative of 
Marco Polo. Isabella inclined toward 
the proposition, the more because he 
dwelt on the vast numbers to be con- 
verted to Christianity. He thought he 
might be the means of converting the 
Khan, and this had been a favorite hope 
with European sovereigns since Marco 
wrote his account of Cublai. The wary 
Ferdinand ordered a board composed of 
the most learned cosmographers and 
astronomers to be assembled at Sala- 
manca to discuss the matter. Now geo- 
graphical knowledge was backward in 
Spain, because of the long-continued 
struggle with the Moors; so as Talavera 
could not find many geographers, he se- 
lected men versed in other sciences and 
ecclesiastics. Some authorities claim 
that the Junta of Salamanca was only an 
informal gathering of wise men; others 
give a striking picture of the friendless 
adventurer forced to plead his cause be- 
fore the scholars and church dignitaries 
of all Spain. The opinions advanced 
against Columbus were various; some 
declared the earth was habitable only in 
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the northern part; others denied its 
sphericity, while some believed the ocean 
boundless, or impassible because of heat. 
To all these he replied logically; he 
even had courage to set aside the au- 
thorities used against him, the Bible and 
the writings of St. Augustine, so that 
threats of the Inquisition arose, and he 
was saved only by the intervention of the 
cardinal. The next five years of his life 
are a succession of hopes and disappoint- 
ments. At last, in 1491, Columbus de- 
manded a decision. ‘The board of wise 
men was reconvened, but with no better 
results than before. As he had received 
invitations from France, Portugal, and 
England to visit them and explain his 
plans, he now started for France, intend- 
ing, if successful, to go to England, 
whither he had sent his brother, Bar- 
tholomew, to treat with Henry VII. But 
when he had gone as far as Rabida, the 
intercession of the prior renewed negotia- 
tions with Ferdinand and Isabella which 
proved successful. Columbus, impressed 
with the riches of the kingdoms described 
by Polo, demanded to be made Admiral 
of the ocean and viceroy of all lands he 
might discover; he wanted the right to 
control all executive appointments for 
office in these countries; he stipulated 
that he should have one tenth of every- 
thing existing in his admiralty, and that 
his titles should be hereditary in his 
family. The sovereigns demurred, and 
he left the court. But Santangel, treas- 
urer of the ecclesiastical revenues of 
Castile, had been so impressed with Col- 
umbus’s accounts of the Indies that he 
persuaded the queen to recall him, and 
on his return to court, the articles of 
agreement were signed. So thoroughly 
had he urged Marco’s account of the 
magnificence of Cublai upon the king 
and queen, that among his papers was a 
letter from the Spanish monarchs to the 
Khan. ‘The cost of the expedition, since 
Ferdinand was still incredulous, devolved 
upon Castile. The queen had offered to 
pawn her jewels, but Santangel advanced 
the necessary funds. Palos was ordered 
to furnish two caravels with equipments 
for a year; but it was no easy matter to 
force these from the unwilling towns- 
people. In this crisis Martin Alonzo 
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Pinzon, a rich and influential citizen 
of Palos, came to the rescue. During 
a.recent visit to Rome he had read, 
in the Papal Library, the “Book of 
Marco Polo’’; and finding that it agreed 
with the words of Columbus, he threw 
himself into the undertaking. With his 
three little ships, carrying a hundred and 
twenty men, Columbus set sail from Palos, 
August 3, 1492. The /Pinéa proved un 
seaworthy, and had to be repaired at the 
Canaries. At sight of Teneriffe, the men, 
mostly taken by force from their homes, 
were terrified, and when land had faded 
from the horizon, lamented and became 
mutinous. The mystery of the sea un- 
nerved them, and to add to their fears 
the magnetic needle was seen to vary. 
Columbus, to reassure them, told them 
that the needle pointed to the same spot, 
but that the north star revolved about 
this point. He tried to impart some of 
his own enthusiasm by giving accounts of 
Mangi and Cathay, like those in Marco’s 
book. Using always the chart Toscanelli 
had drawn according to Polo’s account, 
Columbus found that he had _ gone 
more than the seven hundred and 
seventy-five leagues which he supposed 
would bring him to Cipango. By the ad- 
vice of Pinzon, now, he sailed south- 
west, following the flight of some birds, 
which seemed to be seeking land. If he 
had pursued his original course he would 
have reached the mainland of North 
America. On the morning of October 
12, Guanahain or San Salvador, as Col- 
umbus named the island, was discovered. 
So confident was he that he had found 
Asia, that he called the natives, a gentle, 
hospitable people, Indians. Leaving the 
island, he sailed through the neighboring 
archipelago. It is an odd fact that the 
general formation of the West Indies is 
like that of the East Indies, so that Col- 
umbus had reasonable grounds for 
supposing he was in the midst of 
the countries described in the third 
book of Marco Polo. Everywhere he 
searched for gold and for the lands 
formerly explored by the Venetian. All 
his faculties seemed bent on tracing 
resemblances between his own observa- 
tions and those of Marco. Helps writes 
in his “ Spanish Conquest,” that it is al- 


most ludicrous to see how thoroughly 
Columbus was possessed by ideas gained 
from Polo. When the savages spoke of 
their enemies he thought they referred 
to the Khan’s soldiers, who, according to 
Marco, were in the habit of making war 
on their less civilized neighbors. He 
heard repeatedly of Cuba, where ships 
came to trade in spices, pearls, and gold, 
and by comparison with Toscanelli’s map, 
decided it must be Cipango, and that the 
ships were those of the Khan. On arriv- 
ing at Cuba, Pinzon heard the name 
“ Cubanacan,”’ ' and was sure it was Cublai 
Khan. The Admiral now thought he was 
opposite Zayton and Quinsay, of which 
Polo had given such glowing accounts. 
He decided to go to the emperor’s court 
and present the letter given him by the 
sovereigns. As the natives fled at sight 
ot his vessels, he fancied they mistook 
them for those of the Khan, which, Marco 
wrote, were in the habit of trading among 
the islands on the Asiatic coast. More- 
over, the Spaniards understood the na- 
tives to say that messengers had been 
despatched to tell the emperor of the 
arrival of the white men. As_ nothing 
was heard from any prince, the Admiral 
sent in search of the Tartar lord, an am- 
bassador and an interpretor who could 
speak Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic, the 
languages most used in the interior of 
Asia. Their return convinced him that 
he had not reached the richest part of 
the east; still, when he heard the name 
Quisqueya, he supposed it was Quinsay. 
He even planned that the products of 
the islands among which he was sailing 
should be sold in the Tartar Empire. 
Thinking that the eastern end of Cuba 
was the extremity of Asia, he called it 
Alpha and Omega. Everything he saw 
or heard he accepted as additional proof 
that he was near the civilized kingdoms 
of the eastern continent. ‘Such was the 
singular nature of this voyage, a continual 
series of golden dreams, and all inter- 
preted by the deluding volume of Marco 
Polo.” ? From Cuba he sailed on to an 
island? which he named Hispaniola ; and 
as spices and mastic were abundant, he 
believed that he had at last found the 


1 Middle Cuba. 
2 Irving’s ‘* Columbus,” 
3 Hayti. 
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Cipango of his dreams. Here one of 
the ships was wrecked, so Columbus built 
a fort called Navidad,! and leaving such 
sailors as wished to remain, sailed for 
Spain. On his way home he heard of 
two islands, one inhabited by men, the 
other by women, and seems to have been 
‘reminded of a similar story told by 
Marco. Off the Canaries, the Admiral 
wrote to Santangel, declaring that he 
had visited Cathay and Cipango, and had 
found them rich in gold and aromatic 
drugs. He even mentioned an Indian 
village in Hispaniola, which he thought 
would be a convenient place to carry on 
trade with the Khan’s men. After a 
stormy voyage he anchored in the mouth 
of the Tagus, and travelled triumphantly 
to Spain. The sovereigns received him 
with every mark of honor, and their de- 
light over the result of his expedition was 
unbounded. But although he was looked 
upon in Spain as the hero of the hour, it 
is wonderful how little general remark, 
even among scientific men, the news of 
the discovery of land in the west excited. 

Early in May, 1493, Pope Alexander 
VI. granted, in answer to the request of 
the Catholic monarchs, the famous Bull 
of Demarkation, according to which, a 
line drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues west of the Azores was to be the 
boundary between the discoveries of 
Spain and Portugal, all territory east of 
this was to belong to Portugal, all west 
of it to Spain. Through this decree 
Brazil, in later years, became a colony of 
Portugal. 

Meanwhile Columbus was at Barcelona, 
preparing for another voyage. This was 
the one happy period of his life. 

Seventeen vessels and twelve hundred 
men, priests, hidalgos, and adventurers 
accompanied Columbus on his second 
voyage. Abandoning the site of Fort 
Navidad, where he found the Spaniards 
had been massacred, he began the city 
of Isabella. The men were discouraged 
because they did not find the cities of 
Cathay as they had anticipated, and many 
sickened on account of the change of 
climate, the hidalgos, were unwilling to 
work, and their disobedience was fos- 
tered by the vicar, Fr. Boyle. Columbus 


1 Nativitv. 
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now explored the southern coast of Cuba, 
believing that he would arrive at Mangi, 
because he had heard of a country called 
Mangou, and of people clothed in robes ; 
these, he thought, must be Tartars. A 
party from the ship fancied they saw 
white-gowned men,! and he was told by 
the natives of a saintly ruler in the inte- 
rior, whom he probably associated with 
Prester John. The shores of Cuba agreed 
with the Venetian’s description of Asia, 
and he believed that by continuing his 
course he could pass by the Golden 
Chersonesus of Ptolemy, and return to 
Spain by the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas. This hope was disappointed by 
the condition of his ships, which obliged 
him to return to Isabella. On his arrival 
he found Aguado had been sent out to 
inquire into the affairs of the colony, and 
he returned immediately to Spain to de- 
fend himself. Though Ferdinand was 
displeased that no more gold was forth- 
coming, Isabella helped him to fit out 
another expedition. After a painful voy- 
age through intense heat, he reached the 
coast of Pavia in South America, which 
he called Porta Santo. He fancied that 
he was near the Terrestrial Paradise, and 
that the Orinoco was one of the rivers of 
Eden. 

News of cruelties inflicted on the In- 
dians and of a series of rebellions at His- 
paniola reached the king, and an officer 
of his household, Don Francisco de Boab- 
dilla, was despatched to the island. When | 
Columbus returned from Porta Santa, 
Boabdilla caused him to be put in irons 
and carried to Spain. The sight of the 
Admiral, loaded with chains like a com- 
mon criminal, aroused popular indigna- 
tion, and shocked the sovereigns ; still, 
they did not restore him to his old office, 
but merely sent out Ovando to replace 
Boabdilla. ‘Two years later, they ordered 
him to engage in a fourth voyage. That 
he still cherished hopes of finding the 
lands described by Polo is evident from 
the fact that he took with him interpre- 
ters, in case he should find the country of 
the Khan. His aim now was to find 
some strait through which he could sail 
to India. Observing the practice of 
magic among the natives of the present 


1 It is supposed that these were cranes. 
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Mosquito Coast, he considered that he 
must be near Scotra, which Marco said 
was peopled by sorcerers. Faint rumors 
of the magnificence of Mexico may have 
reached him, for he was told of the won- 
derful land, Ciguare ; but he supposed it 
was a province of the Khan, and that 
south of it he should find the Indian 
Ocean. In a letter to the king and 


Columbus performed his vast under- 


taking in an age of great deeds and great 
men, when Ficino taught the philosophy 
of Plato, when Florence was thrilled by 


the luring words and martyrdom of 
Savonarola, when Michael Angelo wrought 
his everlasting marvels of art. While 
Columbus, in his frail craft, was making 
his way to “worlds unknown and isles 


queen written from Verague, he alluded beyond the deep,” on the shores of the 


to Marco’s statement that the emperor 
desired to become a Christian, and offered 
to conduct any missionary to the Tartar 


Baltic a young novitiate, amid the rigors 
of a monastic life, was tracing the course 


of the planets, and solving the problem 


country. After a year of struggles with in which Virgil delighted,! —problems 


mutinous sailors and Indians, and of 
great suffering and delay, Columbus, 
broken in mind and body, left the New 
World forever. In Spain, Isabella, his 
friend and patroness was dead, and Fer- 
dinand was deaf to his claims. His last 
year was a mournful contrast to his earlier 
hopes ; but to his final hour he clung to 
the idea that he had found the kingdoms 
of Asia, and in his will he devoted a por- 
tion of the income due him from the 
“Indies”’ to the purvose of rescuing the 
Holy Sepulchre 


which had baffled Chaldean and Persian, 
Egyptian and Saracen. Columbus ex- 
plained the earth, Copernicus explained 
the heavens. Neither of the great discov- 
erers lived to see the result of his labors, 
for the Prussian astronomer died on the 
day that his work was published. But 
the centuries that have come and gone 
have only increased the fame of Colum- 
bus and Copernicus, and proven the 
greatness of their genius. 


1“ Docuit quae maximus Atlas. Hic canit errantem 
Lernam, Solisque labores.”” Aéneid, 1, 741. 
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WALT WHITMAN has suffered more than any 
other poet or any other man of our time at the 
hands of those who have written about him. 
And he has not suffered more at the hands of 
conventional and superficial people, without in- 
sight and without red blood, who have not been 
able to approach him seriously, but have turned 
his pages with thin or scornful carelessness for 
rudenesses and extravagances wherewith to make 
merry, than at the hands of his friends. Good 
friends, strong, sensible, and sturdy, he has had 
indeed, in high degree. The list of them is such 
as ought to silence the shallow jesters who think 
that Whitman can be ignored; but he has suffered 
from the discipleship of adulatory and fulsome folk, 
of men without discrimination, who could not tell 
the good in him from the poor in him, but have 
found pleasure rather in lumping poor and good 
together, abdicating all critical function in weak 
glorification, and adding only too often exhibi- 
tions of a sickly self-consciousness in themselves, 
which an unsympathetic and rapid world has 
naturally enough imputed to the master’s in- 
fluence — whose larger, rugged, and _ healthier 
egotism has suffered just so much in popular re- 


gard. The Whitmanette is of all men most miser- 
able. 

In the midst, then, of the thin, self-conscious 
fulsomeness, and of the thin, mean merriment 
and ignorance, of both of which we have had a 
double portion since Whitman’s death, it is a 
pleasure and a satisfaction of no ordinary sort to 
receive the little book on Whitman by William 
Clarke, published a few weeks ago in London and 
just now published here. Here, we feel, as we 
close its pages, is a sane, true book, the word of 
a lover who is at the same time master of him- 
self, —the judgment which will last. No other 
word has been written about Walt Whitman so 
good as this, and no other word so good is likely 
to be written, —this we say with a firm and easy 
confidence as we lay down the book. 

To the readers of this magazine, Mr. Clarke 
needs no general commendation. Its pages have 
given them more from his pen during these three 
years than the pages of any other American 
magazine. None who have read them have for- 
gotten, or will easily forget, his strong and striking 
papers upon Parnell and Gladstone, upon Stop- 
ford Brooke and William Morris and Freeman. 
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Others will remember his edition of selections 
from Mazzini, with its valuable preliminary essay 
upon Mazzini’s work and genius, his equally 
valuable contribution to the Fabian Essays on 
Socialism, and his many contributions both to 
the English and American reviews upon the 
various questions of social and industrial reform 
which new enlist the attention of earnest men. 
Mr. Clarke is an earnest man; he is a courageous 
and unconventional man, the slave of no literary 
or social orthodoxies; he is a cultivated man; he 
is a democrat; he is an Englishman who under- 
stands America, American literature, and American 
life, better far than most Americans; and he has 
been for many years a sympathetic reader and 
student of Whitman. No man could be better 
qualified for the task which he has executed so 


well and for which all Americans owe him grati- * 


tude. 

Mr. Clarke, we say, is a lover of Whitman. 
No one should write of Whitman who is not a 
lover, who cannot bring to him the sympathetic 
and docile spirit, who is not concerned with his 
purpose and his soul, and is not willing to make 
generous excuses fur what is halting and un- 
couth in expression. This lover is a critical and 
intelligent lover, never making the mistake of 
commending what at best is simply to be par- 
doned- and what cannot abide the test of the 
rational canons of mankind. Whitman “lacked,” 
he says plainly at the outset of his discussion of 
the matter of poetic form, “ discrimination and 
art. He had absorbed divine influences from 
past thinkers, but he had no sense of the laws of 
style, or, indeed, the sense that there were any 
laws. Hence, the sometimes— one might be in- 
duced to say, the frequent — formless lines, and 
the attempts to produce effects which no great 
artist would have employed. The poet was un- 
able, through lack of literary culture, to clothe his 
novel and often glowing conceptions in any ideal, 
poetic form. Rather, he flings his ideas at us in a 
heap, leaving it to us to arrange them in order in 
our own minds. His results, therefore, fail to 
satisfy many not unsympathetic readers.” “Those 
are very doubtful guardians of Whitman’s reputa- 
tion,” says Mr. Clarke, “who do not admit his 
serious defects, mingled as these are with 
passages of surprising and even sublime beauty.” 
He fills a page with specimen “shocking lines” 
from the poet, and adds: “Enough of these. 
Every rational person who knows what poetry is, 
and who is willing to concede the widest limits to 
voetic form, will rightly declare that this is not 
poetry. Nor can those long categories of objects 
and places which Dr. Peter Bayne made so 
merry over be defended, except at the risk of 
being rightly charged with ‘ Whitmania.’ Whit- 
man wants to tell us that the modern man, as a 
democrat, shares in the general life of mankind; 
a true and faithful idea. But the way in which 
this idea is set forth shocks our sense of form, 
while it amuses us by its imitation of a cheap 
shopkeeper’s advertisement.” “ However sug- 
gestive the long roll of far-off cities and lands 
may have been to the poet’s own mind, they 
have no place in anything that can lay claim to 
an ideal treatment of man and his world. They 
give the enemy occasion to blaspheme, and they 
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furnish the young gentlemen of the Oxford Mayga- 
zime with good subject matter for amusing parody. 
The writer intends to be impressive, but he is 
actually tiresome.” 

Mr. Clarke’s criticism of Whitman’s art is not 
in the least the criticism of the pedant or the 
petty stickler for regular metres, the criticism 
which, urged often in our time against the rug- 
gedness and great liberties of Emerson and of 
Browning, is so wearisome and so depressing. 
His definition of poetry and of the poet is a free 
and noble definition. He makes short shift with 
“any judgment that included, say, Addison and 
Johnson in the list of poets (not to mention 
Blackmore and Cibber) and left out Whitman.” 
“What is a poet?” he asks. “Is he the manu- 
facturer of rhyming stanzas? If so, we should 
have to include under the head of poetry that in- 
teresting verse, so full of incident: 


*T put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand; 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.’ 


This stanza contains rhyme, grammar, incident, 
and suggestion, but it is not poetry. But when 
we read such great words as — 

‘Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all’ — 


we feel at once that this is poetry, this is creative 
art.” This large and true view of poetry and the 
poet is Mr. Clarke’s view, and it is with this view 
that he discusses Whitman’s poetry — as indeed 
one can discuss it inteiligently or fruitfully with 
no other. ‘The early rhapsodists,” says Mr. 
Clarke, “the Celtic bards, the makers of sagas 
and of the songs charged with primal human ex- 
periences chanted in rude chorus by boatmen 
rocking on the tide or by peasants joyously tread- 
ing the vintage —these would hardly have satis- 
fied Boileau and the French Academy. Voltaire 
would have pronounced them ‘intoxicated bar- 
barians,’ as he pronounced Shakespeare. They 
knew nothing of formal rules, but they had the 
power of divination. They treated in an ideal 
spirit the civilization of their land and time; they 
uttered its faith and aspirations, they expressed 
the deepest feelings for its social sanctities, for 
the ideal side of its traditions and laws. They 
loved and interpreted Nature, they felt in their 
souls the beauty of her life, they delighted in 
heroism and comradeship. Surely it is these 
elements that constitute the very soul of poetry. 
He who is possessed with this spirit has a far 
loftier title to the name of poet than has the 
manufacturer of flawless, brilliant, mechanical 
versicles. To these bardic ranks, Whitman 
belongs.” 

This is the most that can be said for Whitman’s 
poetry, the best of it, the real poetry,— but this is a 
very great thing to say. We do not remember to 
have read any discussion of the vexed question so 
just and true at this of Mr. Clarke’s. “The 


claim made for Whitman,” he says in conclusion, 
“is, not that he is a great artist, for he is not, not 
even that he is a great poet; but that he has 
apprehended the needs of our time, has per- 
ceived that some restraining shackles must be 
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cast off, and has led the way, as a strong, valiant 
pioneer, to a new literature which shall chant the 
deeds and faith of the modern man.” “ He is like 
a strong, inspired toiler, possessed of a far greater 
proportion of genius and insight than of culture, 
who tells us in a certain crude and partly 
amorphous way, but with a compensating power 
and originality, how nature, humanity, and 
modern life affect him; and he does this in such 
a manner as to stir our emotions, widen our in- 
terests, and rally the forces of our moral nature.” 

The best of Whitman’s poetry is certainly great 
poetry. Now and again we come upon passages 
which are sublime and give a wondrous lift. 
There are entire poems which are of an Hebraic 
beauty; and we constantly feel ourselves in the 
presence of an elemental force and a deep and 
noble manhood. We feel the humanity, thé 
democracy, and the love which throb in the lines, 
often in the clumsiest of them; and we suspect 
that even as concerns manner and method he 
may be in a degree a true prophet, even though a 
shaggy one feeding on locusts and wild honey — 
and so we are disposed to treat him everywhere 
with consideration, like the pioneer blazing the 
way through the forest with his axe. We turn 
with relief sometimes even to what is worst and 
rudest in him, from our empty literary elegancies 
and prettinesses. But this must not prevent us 
from saying that his worst is bad — that his grain 
of wheat is often hid in a bushel of chaff, his sub- 
lime passages set often in pages of prosiness, in- 
flation, hysteria even, and commonplace. No 
man ever wrote who needs editing so much. 
Democracy itself does not need more careful re- 
vision and sifting. We could wish that Mr. 
Clarke might give the public a revised and sifted 
Whitman. We cannot think of so good an 
editor. We do not know of any one who quotes 
Whitman so wisely and so well as Mr. Clarke 
quotes him in this little book. He brings to the 
reader in most striking relation that which is 
most impressive in the poet. He shows him at 
his best and greatest. Yet when we have con- 
templated him longest at his best and greatest as 
a poet, and although the world will not forget the 
beautiful and frequently sublime passages in his 
poetry, we think the world will make up its 
mind, with Mr. Clarke, that he is not a great 
artist, that he is not a great poet; but that he is a 
great soul, that he had great vision, that his 
strong and simple nature was in rare harmony 
with the nature of things, and that his message to 
*‘ these States,” with all that is already so artiticial, 
so pretentious, so depraved, and so loveless in 
them,—a message brought oftenest bunglingly, 
but often in forms of unique beauty and power, — 
is a message to be treasured and taken to heart. 
His manhood, as Mr. Clarke says so truly, is 
greater than anything he has produced. ‘“ He en- 
dows us with the gift of life, rather than with 
literature.” 

Mr. Clarke’s book is divided into five parts, 
treating of Whitman’s Personality, his Message to 
America, his Art, his Democracy, and _ his 
Spiritual Creed. The chapter on Whitman’s 
Message to America is one of the most searching 
and at the same time intelligent arraignments of 
the vicious features of our political and social life 
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which has ever been written by a foreign critic, 
who is also a sincere friend of democracy and of 
America; and the point of the criticism should 
not be dulled by any reflection that as a picture 
of America it is very incomplete —it is not meant 
to be a picture of America. Mr. Clarke, who is 
in the first place a citizen of the world and only 
secondly an Englishman, like Whitman, who was 
first a citizen of the world and then an American, 
would rouse this republic, which is so important a 
precinct of his world and ours, to a worthy sense 
of its high calling and commission. “Is this 
Titanic organism to be informed with no soul? 
That is the American problem, which Whitman 
has set himself to solve; he wants to help 
America to find her soul. A future given up to 
the despotism of business, to the sway of the 
smart, vulgar, money-making animal, to dyspeptic 
middle-class religionism, to the election of lying 
rogues to office, to the universal reign of the 
mediocre and the commonplace —this is indeed 
a futurg from which the human race may well 
shrink.” 

Recent events have given sharp emphasis to 
certain counts in Mr. Clarke’s indictment of the 
American people for their failure to awaken to 
the fact that their social structure is substantially 
identical with that of Western Europe and for 
their notion that America’s troubles are superficial 
and passing, while Europe’s are deep and abiding. 
“It is this notion,” he says, “which produces 
that easy-going optinism, that resignation to 
public ineptitude and private tyranny, which can 
scarcely fail to strike intelligent European visitors 
to the United States. The ‘coal barons’ form 
unscrupulous combinations to advance prices and 
swell dividends; but no one proposes to do any- 
thing, except a few persons who have just caught 
the ground-swell of European socialism, and who 
are regarded as ‘cranks.’ Pinkerton detectives 
shoot down unarmed men and women and even 
children — an incident which could not be 
imagined in England; and it seems to cause but 
a ripple of mild protest even from excellent and 
kind-hearted people.” 

But it is in his last two chapters, on Whitman’s 
Democracy and his Spiritual Creed, that Mr. 
Clarke gives us what is of greatest value in his 
book. It is not often in these days that one gets 
more good politics and more good religion in 
fifty pages than one gets here. As an exposition 
of Whitman the chapters are most lucid and 
complete; but they are valuable chiefly in that the 
exposition of Whitman serves everywhere as the 
point of departure for independent and most fruit- 
ful consideration of the general political and re- 
ligious problems of our time. The conflict 
between the socialistic and the individualist prin- 
ciples in the State, which is the distinguishing 
conflict of our political epoch, is discussed with a 
breadth and a penetration which are as refreshing 
in this field as they are rare. Mr. Clarke shows 
here an impartiality and a philosophic grasp 
which seem to us to mark a distinct advance 
upon anything which we have had before in his 
always so valuable political writings. He sees 
clearly, as Aristotle saw clearly two thousand 
years ago, that neither the one principle nor the 
other is a principle of exclusive or universal 
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validity, that both alternately bring benefits as 
both alternately bring threats, that in their cease- 
less oscillation and their readjustment to the ever- 
changing conditions of an ever fuller and richer 
civilization lies the movement of history, and that 
the realm of the application of the one principle 
and the other at every given time is the problem 
set to the sagacious practical statesmanship of that 
time. “Neither the collective despotism nor the 
anarchic individualism,” says Mr. Clarke, ‘ could, 
as a matter of fact, last anywhere twenty-four 
hours; and the modern man will certainly not 
tolerate either. The great problem for reformers 
now is to find out just where the collective 
action is necessary and desirable, and where it is 
impossible and dangerous.” In this connection 
Mr. Clarke inquires wherein real freedom lies, 
what freedom is; and one word in his answer is 
so pregnant and so true, that it must not be 
passed by: “ /¢ zs not in the absence of restric- 
tion, but in the presence of opportunity, that 
Jreedom consists, Where there is the possibility 
of expansion for all, there is freedom. It cannot 
be said that this exists in any country. Whether 
the form of government be empire, monarchy, or 
republic, poverty exists everywhere; and with 
poverty, as Whitman sees, expansion is impos- 
sible.” 

Mazzini in his day saw clearly, and never failed 
to see, that the man who thinks to solve the 
riddle of the time by simply solving its political or 
economic problem has got but a little way beneath 
the surface. The new synthesis which alone can 
satisfy must take account of every capacity of 
man and every hunger of his heart. The paid 
attorney for the defence and the paid preacher 
will not succeed by any poor minimizing of 
material things to blunt the shafts of the in- 
dustrial reformer or blind the eyes of the poor 
man to the vision of the freedom which comfort 
gives and opportunity. But if we were all com- 
fortable to-morrow, all well fed and well tailored 
and easy payers of the income tax, and still with- 
out the love of justice in our hearts, without the 
love of beauty there, without aught eternal there 
and absolute, without any light there upon the 
great mystery into which the most comfortable 
among us must hasten to-morrow, our perfect 
commissariat would be but a poor prison, and we, 
when at the end of the week its new was worn 
off, of all men most miserable — more miserable 
far than those tender women among the lions of 
the Coliseum, than Huss and Hooper in their 
fires, than those poor persecuted Covenanters, or 
than the Pilgrim Fathers harried out of England, 
all with heaven in their hearts. 

It is not, we think, so much with an earnest 
desire to expound Walt Whitman well, as with an 
earnest conviction, born of deep experience of 
life and of wide knowledge of the aim and spirit 
of to-day’s social reformers, that this truth needs 
to be pondered and needs to be related to all our 
political strivings, that Mr. Clarke presses it with 
such fulness and such fervor in his closing pages. 
It is a noble philosophy of religion which is here 
given us, a searching exposure of the inadequacy 
of any mere secularism and of any ultimate 
pessimism, a firm condemnation, by a mind too 
much in earnest to be trifled with, of all senti- 
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mental answers to the great questions, a clear 
vision that this universe is preposterous and im- 
possible without divine source, divine immanence, 
and divine purpose, and that man himself and 
human history are without justification and with- 
out explanation, save on the ground of man’s 
spiritual and eternal nature. “Some persons 
angrily exclaim against Dante,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“for consigning Epicurus to hell because he 
taught that the soul dies with the body. Such 
persons do not understand that Dante does not 
arbitrarily consign any one to either hell, pur- 
gatory, or paradise. He simply finds them there. 
Each is in one or the other state because he is 
such or such a person. The man who denies his. 
own spiritual nature, Dante would say, is in hell, 
and could not be anywhere else. The whole 
question resolves itself into this: On what scale 
is our being constructed.” 

Mr. Clarke’s answer to this question is, as we 
have said, the highest that can be giver: and it 
is because he sees that this religious question 
must be answered by the social reformer, and be- 
cause his own answer seems to us so true and so 
constructive, that we welcome his book so warmly. 
By this positive religious character, and this clear 
insight that no solution of the social problem can 
be adequate which does not take account of the 
religious problem, the book marks not only a 
distinct step in Mr. Clarke’s own growth as re- 
vealed by his writings, but is a distinct advance 
upon anything which we have yet had in the 
gospel of English Socialism. It is not only, as 
we have said, the best essay that has been writ- 
ten or that is likely to be written about Walt 
Whitman; it is also a great tract for the times. 

** 

WE knew an American student some time — it 
seems but yesterday, but by the higher mathema- 
tics it was fifteen years ago — who, in his wander- 
ings in the forest of this world, when the easy 
pathway of tradition had been lost, found himself 
at the University of Cambridge in England. He 
was a theological young man, with the fading 
lectern and pulpit not yet wholly faded from his 
vision of his life; and he heard exegetical lectures. 
by Lightfoot and Westcott on John’s gospel and 
epistles and First and Second Peter, and made 
nice analyses with violet ink of Paley’s “ Evi- 
dences” and Butler’s “ Analogy,” which are still 
preserved, he tells us, along with the unfortunate 
dramatization of “ Kenilworth ” and other papers, 
at the bottom of the second box in the corner of 
the cellar. And here his path crossed that of the 
writer of this true book, to whose praise we give 
this page. The best that the University of Cam- 
bridge did for him, we have heard him say, was 
to give him this man for his friend; for friends 
they became at their first meeting, and friends 
they have remained through all the years which 
have gone on. In the springtime of his thought 
was this brooding English fellow, his studies his- 
tory and politics— which had something to do 
perhaps, we cannot tell, with his friend’s adding 
Seeley and Fawcett to Lightfoot and Westcott, in 
his second term. But what drew our American 
quickest and closest to him was his familiarity, so 
rare in the English Cambridge, with American 
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literature and politics, and especially his sym- 
pathetic intimacy with the New England re- 
formers, the Anti-slavery men and the leaders of 
the Transcendental movement, above all, with 
Emerson. Whatever in old Cambridge had to do 
with New England history or the great Puritans 
was brought doubly close to the New Englander 
by this man who, with all the quick understand- 
ing of a fellow-countryman, loved to walk with 
him in the courts of Sidney-Sussex where Crom- 
well walked, by Milton’s mulberry-tree in the 
gardens of Christ College, or past Emmanuel, the 
nursery of John Harvard and so many of the 
“painful clergy” of Massachusetts Bay. Emer- 
son was oftener on their lips perhaps than any 
other name as they walked together in the 
“Backs,” or out on the Trumpington road, or 
through the meadows by the Cam, — oftener than 
Jefferson or Parker or Carlyle or Martineau or 
the Broad Churchmen, all of which were often 
there; Whitman hardly there at all as yet— it 
was not until the next summer, in the British 
Museum, our friend tells us, that he first read 
“‘ Democratic Vistas.” 

But what remains the pleasantest and best of 
these sweet Cambridge memories is that of the 
long evenings together with Plato and Aristotle. 
For long before, the Boston churchman had 
found out that the philosophers had more to 
teach him than the theologians, and Hegel and 
Kant were ever on his table. It was natural that, 
as he added Seeley and Fawcett to Lightfoot and 
Westcott, so he should add Henry Sidgwick, and 
natural that he should pass on from Hegel to 
Plato. It was natural, too, that this young Eng- 
lishman, always more ethical than economic, 
should feel the need of adding to politics, phil- 
osophy. And so through the long evenings of 
the long winter the friends read Plato and 
Aristotle together, — the “ Ethics,” the “ Gorgias,” 
the “ Protagoras,” the “ Republic.” Elect even- 
ings those—hours of insight and of increase! 
They come back vividly to our friend’s mind as 
he reads with us this little book from England, so 
full of understanding of American life and the 
American mind, and so full of good philosophy, to 
which Plato nods approval. The writer of the 
book has travelled a long road since those even- 
ings with Aristotle and Plato. A strenuous life 
has his been in these fifteen years, we think, with 
no inch of the way possessed which has not been 
achieved, a life which, it would seem, has known 
all the doubts in the time’s assortment, known 
nights and barricades; but it has always been a 
true life, and in this true book, it seems to 
us, he has “beat his music out” —a music all 
the sweeter because its triumphant tones, like 
those of Handel’s Zaryo, hint at feeling and ex- 
perience so deep that they make us sober while 
they make us glad. It is beautiful and inspir- 
ing to catch the vision of Plato’s truth; it is a 
noble thing to put the truth before Plato; it is 
very blessed then for most of us to grow to where 
Plato’s truth is our truth — where it is no more 
a vision, but life; where we see clearly why the 
great dreamer’s dream of justice among men 
could end nowhere but in the presence of the 
judgment seat of the gods; where we see clearly 
that only then can we work with forceful faith 


that God’s will may de done on earth, when we 
can declare with pious confidence that it zs done 
in heaven. 
* + 

Ir would be a great mistake, we hold, to think 
that Walt Whitman’s “ gospel,” so far as its sali- 
ent and most beneficent features are concerned, 
is a gospel of which he has been the sole or the 
greatest preacher in America. There are quali- 
ties in Whitman’s personality which are impres- 
sive and unique, not to be found in others; and 
every original preaching of every gospel has its 
own charm and its own potency. but in the 
message itself we find almost nothing good or 
important which we do not find in Emerson, and 
nothing poor or questionable which Emerson did 
not leave out. Mr. Clarke says in one place, 
where he is picturing the new world, so unlike 
the old, which in this time is getting born, with 
all its powers for good and evil and all its revo- 
lutionary stir, “ Of this new world, Whitman is 
the seer.” And so he is, but not the clearest nor 
the greatest, —as indeed we think Mr. Clarke 
would concede. The truth as it isin Whitman is all 
contained in the truth as it isin Emerson. Emer- 
son is so large, his genius so generous and free 
and bold, that we find the essential Whitman all 
there as a moment. As a poet he had ever a 
true sense of literary values, a perception of the 
use of limits and proportions, the artist’s instinct 
telling what is beautiful and what is not, which 
saved him from Whitman’s weaknesses and foi- 
bles; while he had the same easy and imperious 
superiority to every conventional or common form 
which was a hindrance to the natural flow of his 
poetic thought. He said: 


“ Great is the art, 
Great be the manners, of the bard, 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number, 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme. 

‘ Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 

‘Into the upper doors, 
Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.’ ” 


In Whitman’s religious gospel and in his po- 
litical gospel, we think of little of importance 
that is not given us more beautifully and more 
powerfully by Emerson, complemented by so 
much which Whitman lacks. We find the same 
strong optimism, the same calm faith in the long 
Providence, the same serenity in the presence of 
death, the same firm front to the universe, the 
same confidence in the permanence of excellence, 
and a yet more godlike self-reliance; Whitman 
is jovial, but Emerson is Jove. We find too 
the same love of ventilation and vigor, the 
love of originality and red blood, the hatred of 
pallor and debility and custom, the spirit of the 
pioneer and the pilot, together with the culture 
that makes the present rich and glad with all the 
good of the past. In politics a socialistic ad- 
mirer like Mr. Clarke sees that Whitman “leans 
on the whole to what may be called the anarchist 
side.” Often Emerson leans there, but he can- 
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not be said to do it on the whole. Anarchist and 
socialist alike may quote him on occasion, as no 
other has given such eloquent expression to the 
demand for the freedom of the soul, which is the 
essence of individualism, or for working together 
in love, which is the essence of socialism. 

But the thing which we would chiefly say is 
that no other American has had greater or more 
glowing visions than Emerson of the destiny and 
meaning of America, or has had so clear concep- 
tion of the function of the poet to be that of 
incarnating in himself the new time and new 
world into which he is born and making himself 
a voice for that. “There is a wonderful fascina- 
tion,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ in the varied elements, 
the adventures, the heroism, which have gone to 
make up America’s life. The story of the stout- 
hearted Captain John Smith; of the Indian 
maiden, Pocahontas; of the simple, stern Puritan 
settlements of New England; of Peter Stuyve- 
sant and the Dutch life of New Amsterdam; of 
Oglethorpe’s Georgia colony; of the French ex- 
plorations about the great lakes; of the early 
Spanish missions in California; of the old French 
Creole life in New Orleans — what rich and am- 
ple materials are here, suggesting vast ethnic prep- 
arations and blendings of European peoples to 
form new combinations!” “ We talk of lack of 
poetry,” he says, speaking alike in Whitman’s 
person and his own, “ but the lack is in ourselves, 
not in the subject-matter. And if there is ideal- 
ism in this brief past, how much more in the vast 
future!”” He goes on to speak of those things 


in the future of America which stirred the imag- 


ination and eloquence of Whitman; and still fur- 
ther on he quotes these words from Whitman, 
defining his conception of the poet and his func- 
tion: “The direct tral of him who would be the 
greatest poet is to-day. If he does not flood 
himself with the immediate age as with vast 
oceanic tides, if he be not himself the age trans- 
figured, and if to him is not opened the eternity 
which gives similitude to all periods and locations 
and processes, and animate and inanimate forms, 
and which is the bond of time, and rises up from 
its inconceivable vagueness and infiniteness in the 
swimming shapes of to-day, and is held by the 
ductile anchors of hfe, makes the present spot 
the passage from what was to what shall be, and 
commits itself to the representation of this wave 
of an hour, and this one of the sixty beautiful 
children of the wave —let him merge in the gen 
eral run, and wait his development.” 
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Very true and very noble this,— but its chief 
service to us is to remind us of the pages where 
Emerson has so much more beautifully and deeply 
said the same: “ We do not with sufficient plain- 
ness or sufficient profoundness address ourselves 
to life, nor dare we chant our own time and social 
circumstance. Dante’s praise is that he dared to 
write his autobiography in colossal cipher, or into 
universality. We have yet had no genius in 
America, with tyrannous eye, which knew the 
value of our incomparable materials and saw, in 
the barbarism and materialism of the times, 
another carnival of the same gods whose picture 
he so much admires in Homer, then in the mid- 
dle age, then in Calvinism. Banks and tariffs, 
the newspaper and caucus, Methodism and Uni- 
tarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest 
on the same foundations of wonder as the town 
of Troy and the Temple of Delphos, and are as 
swiftly passing away. Our log-rolling, our stumps 
and their politics, our fisheries, our Negroes and 
Indians, our boats and our repudiations, the 
wrath of rogues and the pusillanimity of honest 
men, the Northern trade, the Southern planting, 
the Western clearing, Oregon and Texas, are yet 
unsung. Yet America is a poem in our eyes; its 
ample geography dazzles the imagination, and it 
will not wait long for metres.” “The measure 
of poetic genius,” he says again, “is the power 
to read the poetry of affairs, to face the circum- 
stances of to-day, not to use Scott’s antique su- 
perstitions, or Shakespeare’s, but to convert those 
of the nineteenth century and of the existing 
nations into universal symbols.” 

We have had no genius in America yet, he 
says, great enough to see all this. He was him- 
self that genius, supreme American and immortal 
poet. His message was more beautiful than 
Whitman’s by so much as the simple words “ Ore- 
gon and Texas” are more poetic and are larger 
than the whole census of the Southern and Pacific 
States. His message was broader and deeper 
than Whitman’s by a whole world’s breadth and 
depth. To say this does not dishonor Whitman, 
— it is the highest honor to measure him by this 
high standard — and it is fitting to say it at this 
moment when it is our business to speak his 
praise. It helps us out of all extravagance to 
clearness and to truth. It benefits the memory 
of each truly great soul whom we honor, as _ it 
always benetits ourselves, to remember him in the 
presence of this greatest of our poets and greatest 
of Americans. 








